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THE PRINCESS. 



CHAPTER I. 

BRUGES. 

Sir Frederick Mottram on arriving at his hotel, 
found, on inquiry, that Monsieur le Docteur en 
Droit had been twice there to look for him. He 
had left a written memorandum with Lawrence 
Fegan ; but Fegan was not to be found. The 
courier of an English family, who was lounging 
in the court-yard, had seen ' monsieur le valet- 
de-chambre de milord* torn into the church of 
St. Jaques a little before ; and there his master 
sought him. As he entered the fine old church, 
loud hosannas were rising to the glory of the 
Virgin, whose figure, in the full-dress toilet 
of Bruges, was borne under a canopy ; but 
the first object that caught Sir Frederick's 
eyes, conspicuous above the figures that sur- 
rounded him, and close to the gaudily-robed 
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2 THE PRINCESS. 

priests, was Fegan, bearing a lighted taper in 
his hand, like the other devotees, towards the 
shrine, where Notre Dame de Bruges was about 
to be replaced. 

Sir Frederick saw that it was in rain to con- 
tend with the powerftd organ of veneration 
which had so suddenly and completely deve- 
loped itself since Fegan's arrival in a Catholic 
country, where every image struck on his na- 
tional susceptibility to all fanciftd impressions, 
and roused his latent reverence for his national 
church. It was not clear that he had slept 
off the excitements of his recent canonization ; 
yet, with every habitual desire to be annoyed by 
the negligence of the servant. Sir Frederick 
found it impossible not to be amused by the 
absurd peculiarities of the man. 

It seemed the especial characteristic of Fegan 
to disarm reproof by the exhibition of some ec- 
centricity, which in the extravagance of its act, 
or in the excellence of its motive, brought its 
excuse along with it. For the first time in his 
life, the haughty master of many servants was 
led to acknowledge their possible individuality. 
Accustomed to regard his domestics as machines 
mounted upon certain principles for his service, 
he had overlooked their moral characters as 
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men ; nor ever reflected that the inconvenience* 
incidental to their administration, their follies, 
Tices, and infidelities, were in part the conse- 
quences of that total absence of sympathy and 
communion with which English masters treat 
their domestics, — a trait unknown in the man- 
ners of other countries. The peculiarities and 
the humour of Fegan — his piety, vanity, gal- 
lantry, and blunders — had become too promi- 
nent, however, in his new and closer relation to 
his master, to be thus overlooked ; and in for- 
cing themselves on the attention of the English 
aristocratic gentleman, they gave a new idea of 
social organization to the British statesman. 

When Fegan, therefore, had deposited his 
extinguished taper, bent his knee to the earth, 
blessed himself devoutly, and, dipping his finger 
in the vessel of holy water, sprinkled himself 
with its consecrated dew, he appeared in a dif- 
ferent Ught, from that centaur, half man and 
half horse — an English groom ; such as he had 
followed his master, in those long, silent, and 
imcommunicative rides along the parks and 
environs of the metropoUs. A gentle reproof 
was all that he received for being out of the 
way: his answer was, as usual, evasive, plau- 
sible, and amusing. 

B 2 



4 THE PRINCESS. 

"Plaze your honor,'^ he said, following his 
master out of the church bareheaded, " I put 
the young Frinch gintleman^s note into my 
pocket, in regard of being tould by a Sister of 
Charity (or, as they call them here, a Biggin) 
that there would be a rosary in honor of the 
Virgin (long may she reign in glory, amen !), she 
being an Irishwoman, Sir Frederick, from Dub- 
lin ; for there is a convent of English and Irish 
ladies in the town ; and a sermon will be 
preached by the abbess to-night — that is, the 
Abbe de Foere, who is at the head of them.'' 

Sir Frederick cut him short by taking the 
note, which Fegan had been seeking all over 
his person, and by desiring him to be ready to 
depart for Ghent at two o'clock. The note 
gave Sir Frederick rendez-voiis at twelve, in the 
shop of Monsieur Bogaert du Mortier, lihraire^ 
au coin de la Grande Place. He was pleased by 
the apropos: he wanted some books on local 
subjects; and he had learned, on former occa- 
sions, what curious things are occasionally to be 
picked up in the provincial booksellers' shops. 

Nothing could, less resemble the shop of 
a London bibliopole than tliis tranquil and 
studious magazine, where Monsieur Bogs^ert, 
though a bookseller, was, strange to say, read- 
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itig behind his own counter. His son and 
daughter, with Flemish faces like his own, 
were severally employed in the shop; the one 
at her embroidery, the other copying an en- 
graving of Rembrandt^s. A gentleman, of pre^ 
possessing appearance, was making some research 
in a folio volume at another counter. 

The appearance of the distinguished stranger 
exchanged the calm of their occupation for the 
bustle of business. The young Docteur enteiv 
ing almost at the same moment, assisted Sir 
Frederick in examining the contents of the 
counter. All the newest publications, French, 
English, and German, were there — contraf ac- 
tions from Brussels,* selling at a quarter of the 
English and a half of the French prices. He 
asked for some work relative to the country : 

" Some specimen of our national literature ?"" 
asked Monsieur Bogaort. 

The young Brugeois observed a smile which 
curled the English traveller's lip, at the idea. 

'^ We are beginning to have a national literar 

• Literary property is deeply injured by the increase of 
this foreign piracy ; and it has become vitally essential to 
put a stop to the practice; Unless, however, those inte- 
rested will press the subject on public attention^ it is ab- 
surd to expect that any ministry will take the trouble to 
effect the necessary change in international law. 
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ture," he said. " Here is ' Lea Gueux des Bois^ 
and here ' Les Gueux de Mer^ Here is ' Her- 
man^ ou Cwilisation et Barharie ;"* and above 
all, * Philippine de Flandres^ They are all 
national novels."*' 

" But French productions,^' said Sir Frederick. 

" Excuse me, they are Belgian ; nay, more, 
written here in Bruges. The author, Monsieur 
Moch, has not left the shop ten minutes,'' said 
the libraire ; '* he has stepped in next door, 
to attend a sitting of Wa^ Sociiti de la LittSra-- 
ture Nationale,'^'^ 

*' And the subjects ?" asked Sir Frederick. 

" All intimately connected with national 
history," replied the Brugeois. 

*' You have not been long in starting this 
new career ; — ^ I never heard of Belgian lite- 
rature before." 

" The reason is obvious," said the gentleman 
who had been reading, and who now came for- 
ward : "we have never been a nation since the 
European intellect took that direction to which 
the term literature has been applied. In the 
time of our greatness and prosperity in arts, 
commerce, manu^ture, — a time when Eng- 
land was still dark, barbarous, and feudal, — 
Belgium had her master-minds, and her great 
names to cite in war, enterprise, statescraft, 
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painting, music, and science ; but just as litera- 
ture was about to appear, we were overwhelm- 
ed by masses ; and our country has been, ever 
since, merely a field on which the great powers 
of Europe have fought their battles. The days 
of complaint are now, however, over. We have 
recovered our independence ; and we hope to 
maintain it, intellectually as well as politically. 
Short as has been the new era, we have already 
many proofs both of the power and the will to 
make this effort. Monsieur Bogaert, pray show 
Monsieur Nothomb's work." 

" Quel bel ouvrage r said the young Brugeois. 

" It is the work of one of our yoimg states- 
men," added the stranger : " there is nothing 
better calculated to enlighten a foreigner (what- 
ever may be his intellectual calibre or opinions) 
on the Belgian revolution, its grounds, its prin- 
ciples, its expectations, and its claims upon the 
approbation and support of civilized Europe." 

Sir Frederick bowed his thanks, and ordered 
the book to be put aside for him, as he fluttered 
over its leaves. 

" And * Les Episodes de la Revolution dans 
les Flandresy'^ Monsieur le Docteur ?" asked the 
bookseller, with a significant smile, as he pre- 
sented a small volume to Sir Frederick, bearing 
the title of ^ Episodes de la Revolution dans les 
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Flandres^ par Constantin Rodenbach^ Membre de 
la Chambre des ReprSsentans^ ancien DSputS au 
Congres National de la BelgtqueJ* ^^ 

'' This comes well authenticated at least,"*' 
said Sir Frederick. 

" Oh ! it is a mere local sketch," saidthe gen- 
tleman, slightly colouring : " besides, the work 
of Monsieur Nothomb contains all that is worth 
knowing on the subject." 

" I must have this, for the sake of the title," 
said Sir Frederick. " I am just now very much 
interested for your province of Flanders. Are 
these the only works on the subject of the revo- 
lution ?" 

"Pardon me; there are hundreds. Almost 
every province has its episodes. Here is a suc- 
cinct but admirable * abrSgi of the Events of 
the Four Days — 'La Revolution Belge^ 1830 ;** 
and here is a more voluminous and most graphic 
production — The * Esquisses Historiques de la 
Rivolution de la BelgiqueJ* " The clever litho- 
graphic drawings, in which scenes the most 
picturesque were delineated by traits the most 
masterly, formed a remarkable feature in these 
volumes. " If," continued the stranger, " the 
Belgians are not thoroughly acquainted with the 
motives of the revolution, and satisfied with its 
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results, the press, at least, is not to blame. 
When a nation has great events to record, it 
seldom is deficient in historians.''^ 

" And yet Europe, or (to speak for myself) 
England, is very little acquainted with the 
causes of your revolution. When I was at 
Brussels, in the year Twenty-nine, it appeared 
to me that the Dutch King was popular." 

" With those with whom you lived, mon- 
sieur, he probably was so. In all communities 
there are castes whose interests are bound up 
with those of the ruling power, be that power 
what it may; and it has been generally ob- 
served, that the aggregate of English travellers 
are drawn, by a sort of natural aflinity, towards 
them. Brussels, sir, has its Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, as well as Paris." 

" I judge rather from my own observation," 
said Sir Frederick dryly. " William of Nassau 
was at least calculated to be popular by his 
unceremonious and accessible manners. His 
exterior was that of a p^re defamille; and he 
moved through your streets like a private gen- 
tleman. In exterior, at least, he was . the beau 
tdSal of a citizen king." 

" Nevertheless," said the gentleman, " he 
was an absolute king, after the most approved 

b5 
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model of the Holy Alliance. Affecting to be 
his own minister, he set all the forms of con- 
stitutional government at nought. He made 
hi&^ will the sole law ; and that will was dictated 
by the local prejudices and narrow views of re- 
ligious bigotry. Besides, he received Belgium as 
a dependency on Holland, as an increase of 
its territory; and he has governed exclusively in 
the Dutch interest. He has violated our con- 
sciences, enslaved our education, silenced the 
press, corrupted the law, imposed arbitrary and 
unequal taxes, and loaded us with debt. He 
has imposed his language on our tribunals ; he 
has promoted Dutchmen to all places of trust 
and emolument ; and, in one word, has made 
us aliens in our own cities, and set a mark of 
reprobation upon every thing that is Belgian. 
How then could he be popular ?'' 

" We, in England, have been accustomed to 
regard these accusations,^^ said Sir Frederick 
coldly, " as enormously exaggerated.**' 

" That is a question of fact ; and facts will 
speak for themselves/' said the Belgian gentle- 
man, with equal pertinacity of manner. '^ But 
as you have taken the trouble to come amongst 
us, and do us the honour to say you are in- 
terested in our cause, you will, I trust, inquire 
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and judge for yourself. All we ask of strangers 
is to throw off their own prejudices, and not to 
adopt those of any fraction, or category, which is 
not the nation. Something, too, of our story 
should be known. We have always been a 
restless people. Through all our records, it is 
obvious that a sentiment of public justice is 
deep-rooted in our hearts; and that there is 
nothing so galling to the Belgian spirit as le 
jaug de rStranger, Centuries of suffering have 
not hardened us to its bitterness ; for so strong 
is our feeling of national independence, that it 
has sometimes degenerated even into municipal 
jealousy." 

^' You think, then, that there is no chance of 
restoration for the House of Nassau?" asked 
Sir Frederick, interested by the warmth of the 
speaker. 

" None whatever," was the firm and simul- 
taneous reply of the two ardent Belgians. 
'^ From the moment when its expulsion was 
voted in our national congress, its fate was de- 
cided. Even that indeed was but a form : the 
family had already been expelled by public 
opinion." 

" The decision," said Sir Frederick, looking 
at a vignette in one of the works, ^^ must have 
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been an extremely poetical incident* Who had 
the honour of proposing the question P"* 

'* The course of events had already rendered 
the conclusion inevitable ; but the chance of the 
initiative fell on myself,^ repUed the interlocutor, 
taking off his hat. 

Sir Frederick lowered his to the ground, sur- 
prised to find himself in the presence of one 
\^hp , belonged to posterity. He expressed his 
pleasure in the rencontre, with all the courtesy 
compatible with his own opinions concerning 
revolutionary men and revolutionary measures ; 
and requested to be favoured with a name so 
distinguished in the annals of the country. The 
stranger presented his card — ' Constanit in 
RoBENBACH, Membve de la Chambre des Dipu- 
tSs,'' He was the author of the book Sir Fre- 
derick held in his hand. 

A carriage now drew up at the door; and 
Monsieur Rodenbach, after courteously ex- 
pressing a wish to renew his accidental ac- 
quaintance on the arrival of the English states- 
man at Brussels, took his leave,, and departed 
for the capital. Sir Frederick inquired with 
much interest concerning the person he had 
been talking to ; and he learned that Constantin 
Kodenbach was one of four brothers, the sons 
of a bon bourgeois of the Uttle town of Rouliers 
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near Bruges, who had all dedicated themselves 
to the service of letters and the revolution ; 
that the proposer of the expidsion of the Nas- 
saus and the author of the Episodes had been 
an eminent physician, the author of a scientific 
work called ' Consultations Medico- LSgales ;'' 
that another brother, Colonel of cuirassiers, and 
Commandant of Brussels, was among the first to 
organize a company of volunteers, and to engage 
in hostilities, by a sortie he made to obtain re- 
inforcements from Louvain ; that another is 
now Commissary of the district of Ostend ; and 
that Alexandre, the fourth brother, was the 
blind Deputy on board the treckschuyt^ an ex- 
member of the Congress, an active debater, 
and author of an extremely agreeable and 
instructive volume, entitled ' Lettre sur Us 
AveUglesJ* 

" I wish Monsieur Julien, our witty and 
liberal member for Bruges, was here,^ continued 
the young Brugeois ; " but you will see and hear 
him to more advantage in the Chambers at 
Brussels. We will now, if you please, proceed 
to our cathedral and our academy of pictures.'*'' 

" I have already seen your fine cathedral, 
and under favourable circumstances. A lady 
artist, whom I had the good fortune to meet in 
the boat ^'^ 
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" Oh ! yes, I remember,'*' interrupted the 
Doctor. 

*' You know her, perhaps ?'' asked Sir Fre- 
derick eagerly. 

'* Not, at least, that I am aware of; for those 
cloaks in which our women muffle themselves, 
when they are no longer young or handsome, 
render it difficult to say who is beneath them. 
But pray observe, monsieur, the grace and co- 
quetry with which our young belles fling aside 
their envelope. It is a study! There now, look 
at that lady ! That is a true Bruges beauty with 
her Spanish eyes and Flemish complexion and 

embonpoint. That is Madame ; she is 

called la VSmis de Bruges ; and she is very like 
Rubens's first wife. You perceive she does not 
muffle herself. Her hood only serves to set off 
her charms. She is going to her devotions : our 
ladies du bel air only wear their cloak when 
they are going to church.^' 

Sir Frederick was not surprised that his artist 
was set down as being, from the manner of her 
dress, neither young nor pretty. 

" I have been,^ he said, " but some hours in 
your town ; and I have already encountered a 
beauty and a genius. Your women must be 
worth knowing.**' 
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" They will be by and bye ; some are so now. 
They are all patriots : I don'^t mean our old 
conntesses of the Marie Th^rese school; but 
our women properly so called. The first rebuff 
which William got on his interference with our 
language, was from the witty and patriotic 

Madame de H . It was on occasion of the 

King^s yisit to Bruges, just before the revolu- 
tion; when the order for substituting the Dutch 
langaage waa rigoroudy enforced- (one of our 
Utterest griefs, mcmsieur). She had just return- 
ed from St. Omer ; and the King aSsked her if 
the Flemish dialect was still spoken there. She 
replied in the affirmative. ^ (Teat itonnant^ said 
the King. ^ Cela prouve^ Stre^ combten U est dif" 
ficiU de changer la langue d'un peuple,'* was her 
reply. The hi# had a great success.**' 

" It deserved one,^ said Sir Frederick. " But 
how long has French been the language of Bel- 
gium?**' 

'' As long as we have been a branch of the 
Franc family. Since the fourteenth century, 
when the Dukes of Burgundy became our sove- 
reigns, it has been the exclurive language of 
our educated society, of the arts, of literature, 
and of gallantry ; and the language in which a 
man makes love, monsieur, must always be a 
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popular language. Jour de Dieu! Fancy a man 
making love in Dutch !" 

They were now standing in front of the Prin- 
senhof, the ancient residence of the sovereign 
Counts of Flanders ; where the princes of the 
house of Burgundy held their splendid courts^ 
and where Philip the father of Charles the Fifth, 
and Margaret his splendid aunt and guardian, 
were horn. 

*' This, sir,'' said the self-appointed cicerone, 
" is the most ancient and curious quarter of our 
city. The Prinsenhof was, for a time, con- 
verted into an EngUsh convent. It is used 
at present as the Salle des Hypotheques^ ait 
apartment well worth being seen.*" 

They entered the singular and antique hall, 
the scene of so many courtly festivities during 
the middle ages. There, the knights of the 
Toison d'or were inaugurated, and the sove- 
reigns of the Low Coimtries held their courts. 
The vast and sculptured chinmey-piece, the mas- 
sive buffet^ and other monuments of by-gone 
splendour, which time had rendered poetical, 
were hurried over by the English virtuoso with 
less interest than he would have felt, had he 
not been impatient to reach the hospital of St. 
Jean at the appointed hour. 
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"Observe,*" said his guide, "the beautiful 
alto relievo of this altar of ancient hospitality. 
The figures are executed in Italian alabaster. 
That head, in the centre, is Charles the Fifth. 
On either side of it are profiles of his father 
Philippe le Bel, and his mother Jeanne la Folle. 
Fine times those, when qualities were thus fixed 
upon princes, for the benefit of those who had 
not leisure to study character ! Here too are 
efiigies of 'Marie de Bourgogne, and her hus- 
band the pauper Archduke Maximilian. On 
the right, you see the features of Charles le 
Temeraire ; and on the left, of Margaret of 
England, the famous Margaret d'Anjou.*''' 

"This is a chimney-piece to read like a 
book,'' said Sir Frederick, " and to study like 
a picture-gallery: It is magnificent and curi- 
ous ; but my time is limited, and there are 
pictures which . , ." 

*' Ah ! Monsieur Imbert's collection, and the 
Van Eykes in our academy, — ^the immortal Van 
Eyke, from whom Italy borrowed the art of oil- 
painting !'' 

" I think,'' said Sir Frederick, " Hemlink is 
the painter whose works were recommended to 
my notice." 

*' Then, sir, we must go to the hospital of 
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St. Jean, and see the shrine of St. Ursula in its 
church, and the great picture in the hall. We 
have no time to lose.**' 

They reached the gates of the hospital as its 
bell tolled one. The Englishman felt as if he 
were keeping an appointment ; but when he 
entered the small but antique chapel, it was 
empty, and silent. 

The shrine of St. Ursula was a small and 
elegant coffer of the most beautiAil workman- 
ship. Its compartments represented the mar- 
tyrdom of the saint and her eleven thousand 
followers, in a series of the most exquisite mi- 
niatures. 

" Women,'' said the young Brugeois, " were 
the true founders of the Church ; and they are 
adored in their influence and their beauty by 
the remotest posterity. They have had the 
poetry of all ages with them.'' 

" Yes !" replied Sir Frederick, laughing ; 
" and the passions too !" 

A voice in an unknown tongue, thick, gut- 
tural, and discordant, called the attention of 
the irreverent votarists to the gallery of the 
church. A Begutne^ in the foil habit of her order, 
addressed herself in angry vehemence to the 
Brugeois. He bowed to her reprehension, and 
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seemed to attempt an apology, in the same 
language, for disturbing her deyotions and the 
sanctity of the place. 

^^ She is scolding us roundly,"*^ he said to his 
companion, ^< for talking so loudly within hear- 
ing of the patients. Above all, your laugh has 
displeased her. She called you, ^ that English 
heretic,^ and thinks you were ridiculing the 
saint ; and all this in such a Flemish idiom ! 
avec des Flandreciames^ as untranslateable as 
they are naive and epigrammatic. I have sof- 
tened her anger, by telling her that you have 
come to Bruges expressly to see the pictures 
of Hemlink, — the Raphael and Michael Angelo 
of the good Sisters of the hospital, which is 
taken care of by these Biguinea or Sceurs 
Hospitaliires?'* 

They now proceeded by an extremely pic- 
turesque court, whose Gothic buildings were 
covered by ivy and other creeping plants. Un- 
der the porticoes a few poor patients were en- 
joying the fresh air and sunshine ; and several 
PSguines were moving about, enveloped in their 
large white coifs, and in the fail folds of the 
voluminous black serge, which confounds all 
symmetry, the yoimg and the old, the bulky 
and the slender. 
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One among them, more grotesque than the 
rest, came forward with a bunch of keys ; and 
was acknowledged by the reverential bow of 
the young man, as the devote whose idiomatic 
Flandrecisms had so much amused him. In 
the absence of the porter, she had taken upon 
herself to exhibit the pictures ; and as she 
waddled on, she addressed a few words in 
French, with a strong Flemish accent, to both 
gentlemen, on the impropriety of laughing in 
a place of worship, and the inhumanity of dis- 
turbing the sick. While looking over her 
bunch of keys, she explained why she had 
taken upon herself to do the honours of the 
pictures. 

" Uhuissier^^'* she said, *' est en voie^ voyez 
vous ; unjier cadet ^ celui-la ; un patriate^ rCest-ce 
pas ? — fa ne vaut rien : faites-nous une revolu- 
tion^ vous autres jeunesse r 

" And you, my good mother, are not you a 
patriot ?'^ 

" Eh ! je suis Biguine ! allezJ*'' 

She now threw open the door, after having 
fumbled for some minutes at the lock. She led 
them at once to the top of the room, and placed 
them, with respect to light, with a connoisseur- 
ship that was probably traditional. 
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The subject of this magnificent picture (by 
HemUnk) was a Nativity.* The beauty and ex- 
pression of the heads, painted with all the^ne^^e 
of miniature, notwithstanding the remote and 
rude epoch of the art in which they were exe- 
cuted, recalled the portraits of Vandyke, and, 
in some particulars, perhaps, surpassed them. 
The English virtuoso was surprised at his own 
ignorance of this great flemish master. 

" What sublimity !'' he cried ; " what high 
intellectual character, in those noble but me- 
lancholy countenances !'^ 

" Oui-da r said the BSgutne; '^ strangers 
think that we can paint nothing but drolls and 
brawlers — rCest-ce pas^ monsieur ?'*'' But these 
are saints, true saints, allez.''^ 

" There was another picture," said the young 
man, " by Hemlink, equally remarkable — St. 
Christopher carrying an infant Christ ; but the 
French carried it away." 

'* Laiasez done ees eoquins de France,'*'^ said 
the BSguine^ " for finding out what is good : 
they go about rummaging everywhere. Not 

* It is an unique specimen of fresco painting by a pro- 
cess which had ceased to be in vogue, even in Hemlink's 
day. The colours were fixed with whites of eggs. His im- 
mediate predecessors, the Van Eykes, had invented the use 
ofoil long before. 
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SO Milords Anglais. This is the first Eng^ 
lish gentleman, in my time, that has visited 
our Hemlink or our hospital. But our Hem- 
link was a great man. I call him ours, be- 
cause he was un bon et brave Flctmand of 
the Franc de Bruges^ and lived in the village 
of Damme. He first took up a pencil, when 
he was a patient in our hospital. But mon- 
sieur is expecting somebody ?'' 

The observing old woman had caught thd 
eyes of Sir Frederick, which were turned to- 
wards the door, as it creaked on its hinges. 

" I am all attention, mother," he replied, 
smUing. 

^^ I thought Hemlink had been a pupil of the 
brothers Van Eyke," said the Brugeois, " who, 
with due submission to your great master, were 
the founders of the Flemish school." 

" Well, then, you thought wrong," said the 
BSguine^ sulkily. " Hemlink was his own 
master, as the story goes. He had enrolled 
himself a simple soldier in our troops, and 
fought hard, I warrant, for the independence of 
Flanders, against the Philips and the Lewises, 
until, worn out with fatigue, wounds, and what 
not, he came, poor, sick, and sufiering, to our 
gates. Belgium had always her blessh^ voyez- 
vous ! Well, here he was : the Sisters of St. 
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Augostin showed the very ward and bed where 
he lay ; for we BSguinea do duty here for sweet 
Jesus'^s sake. The hospital, by right, is served 
by the Sosurs Augusttnes; but they are now 
too few and scattered to do duty. John Hem- 
link, rest his soul ! recovered slowly, and was 
wont to sit under that portico where you 
passed the patients; and he there began to 
draw little miniatures, and executed that shrine 
of St. Ursula, which people came far and near 
to see, till our little chapel became another 
Loretto. Who but John Hemlink now ! The 
town grew proud of him, and the magistrates 
gave him his congi; and it was in gratitude 
for the charity he received here, that he painted 
this picture for our hall. And here, messieurs, 
he is himself— ^we/yo/i garfonT She drew 
aside a curtain as she spoke, and the handsome 
head and figure of the painter, in the dress of 
the patients of the hospital, stood out from its 
back-ground, and appeared almost to meet the 
admiration it elicits from the spectator. Under- 
neath was inscribed, ' Opus Johannib Hem- 
link, 1879. ' 

" What an interval between this 1879 and 
1888 !'^ exclaimed Sir Frederick, as he stood 
gazing on the fresh and noble picture : " What 
immortality of genius !'' 
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" Belle immortalite r cried the Biguine^ con- 
temptuously : and she turned away, and pointed 
to a series of most rwrn-looking portraits of doc- 
tors of the church, abbesses, and Beguines^ which 
occupied the lateral walls. 

" There,^ she said, " is the true immortality ! 
— ^that of faith and charity.'*'' 

There was one modem frame empty, and the 
Brugeois asked for whom it was intended. She 
replied, 

*' For a liberal benefactress, and one who, 
like the blessed Magdalen, had qui^fied for 
canonization, by passing through the world^s 
slough. She is a friend of this church and 
hospital, and has lately given us a new ward. 
Her picture is at present varnishing by the 
artist who painted it.'*'' 

" And who is the original so privileged .?^' 
asked Sir Frederick. 

" The Princess of Schaffenhausen. We ex- 
pect her every moment,'*'' replied the Biguine, 
" on her way to Brussels.'*' 

The clock of the hospital struck two. 

'^ You have not a moment to lose,'''' said the 
young Brugeois ; our treckschuyt to Ghent is 
punctual.'''' 

" Is monsieur going to Ghent ?'' asked the 
Begutne, inquisitively. 
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" Can I have the honour of executing any 
orders for you ?^' asked Sir Frederick. 

" I have just received an order to go there, 
myself,'' she replied. 

In half-an-hour after the receipt of this infor- 
mation^ Sir Frederick Mottram, Lawrence Fe- 
gan, and their two carpet-bags, were on board 
the treckschuyt which plies between Bruges and 
Ghent. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE ORANOEIST8. 



Distrust, that almost ever dogs the stranger^g 
steps in strange lands, vanishes before the evi- 
dence of an elegant equipage. Post-horses and 
bustling couriers are sureties accredited in all 
countries; and Goldsmith with his fiddle, Rous- 
seau with his staff, or Homer himself with his 
lyre, would have a poor chance of welcome 
from any, the most hospitable Boniface in 
Europe, compared with that of the ^Milord 
Anglais^'' who finds everywhere the deference 
due to those, whose emblazoned pannels and 
numerous suite promise the sure and prompt 
payment of an overcharged bill. 

Per contra^ however, what traits of charac- 
ter, what points of local history, what national 
peculiarities and provincial absurdities, solicit the 
attention, amuse the philosophy, and awaken 
the mirth of the traveller who * roughs it^ on 
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the road, as the mass of humankind are obliged 
to do ! What information may thus be ob- 
tained of the state of a country (especially of a 
country still heaving with revolution), which 
books do not, newspapers will not, and tour- 
ists en paste cannot give i 

Sir Frederick Mottram, who had never tra* 
veiled but en grand seigneur^ had retained the 
most wearisome impressions of his last journey 
to Brussels from Paris, when he had been 
Aut up in a sulky tite-a-tite with the discon- 
tented Lady Frances, in one of Leader^s lux- 
urious travelling chariots. Arriving at their 
sleeping stations after dark, leaving before day- 
light, (as if lesser towns were of no importance, 
or as if time to them was of any,) and halt- 
ing only at capitals, they took their political 
impressions firom their ambassador's circles, and 
their glimpses of the arts and monuments from 
their valet-de-place. 

Such recollections would probably have pre- 
vented him from revisiting the Continent : for 
if he had not now gone off at a tangent, it 
would have required something only short of 
a miracle to have induced him to return to it 
at all. Accident, however, had prevailed over 
prejudice; and he was now thrown upon the 

c 2 
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Continent, under circumstances so different from 
those of his former journey, that Belgium might 
be considered by him as totally new. 

Sir Frederick had been compelled to quicken 
his movements, in order to overtake the treck- 
schuyt. His agreeable companion, after see- 
ing him fairly on board, took his leave ; first, 
however, presenting him to a heavy, but hon- 
est-looking gentleman, who, he said, had taken 
an active and valiant part in the four great days 
of Brussels. 

" Au reste^^"* he added, in a whisper, " the 
treckschuyt is freighted with Orangeists ; many 
among them manufacturers of Ghent, returning 
with their families from sea-bathing excursions; 
ef , jour de Dieu ! il y a de quoifaire une contre-- 
rSvolutionS'* 

The bell for the departure of the treckschuyt 
now rang ; and the adieus of the Brugeois and 
the grateful acknowledgments of the English- 
man were cut short. 

After a brief exchange of courtesies with 
Sir Frederick, the Bruxellois who had been 
presented to him, threw roxmd a reconnoitring 
look at the rest of the passengers ; and then, 
seeming to collect himself, took a packet of 
newspapers from his pocket, and buried himself 
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in their pernsal, as if to cut short all farther 
intercourse and conversation. 

The Ghent treckschui/t is a spacious, gay 
barge. It was filled with passengers, male and 
female. Under an awning, spread over the 
quarter-deck, sat a most formal and silent 
circle of well-dressed dames. They were each 
the double of the other ; and might have passed 
for the originals of those broad-faced, full-fea- 
tured women, who figure in the conversation- 
pieces of the Flemish masters. The men occu- 
pied the centre of the deck in detached groups. 
They were generally fair, fat, florid, and well- 
fed ; some with gold ear-rings glittering on their 
ruddy cheeks, and all with casquets or leather 
caps ; which, added to their jackets and trow- 
sers, gave them the air of overgrown school-boys. 

The prevailing physiognomy was that of the 
Saxon Englishman ; and the parties returning 
from Bruges to Ghent might have passed for 
a cockney picnic, going fronT the Tower Ham^ 
lets to Greenwich Park. The Flemings are said 
to be of the same original stock as the English ; 
and there is much in their appearance, habits, 
and language, to justify the belief. Even some 
of their phrases (for they chiefly employed the 
local dialect of the country) struck on Sir Frede- 
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rick^s ear as perfectly familiar ; though he cotdd 
not follow the conversation, which the party 
were keeping up with great vivacity. They 
laughed loudly, smoked cigars freely, gave eech 
other punches in their fat ribs, and pats on their 
protuberant redundancies, with other manifesta- 
tions of a good-humoured familiarity, more cor- 
dial than refined. 

After a few abortive attempts to engage a 
conversation in French with the ladies, Sir Fre- 
derick took up a sketch-book which he had 
bought in Bruges ; and endeavoured to amuse 
himself with tracing the likeness of a living, 
breathing Teniers, who occupied a place on a 
turned-up basket, at the end of the boat. It was 
an old woman, bringmg with her a cargo of fruit 
and vegetables. She sat with her elbow on her 
knee, and her head on her hands. She had a pipe 
in her mouth ; and her sharp eyes were fixed on 
the artist, in a frdl consciousness of what he was 
about, as one who had before served for a study. 

But he could do nothing that pleased hitn. 
He was mortified to feel how completely time and 
the world had dulled his once fine perception of 
forms, and power of reproducing them. He 
remembered too his successes in early life at 
Rome, when he worked with Pinelli ; and he 
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contrasted in his memory the elegant and splen- 
did impressions then received of the bright forms 
of Italy, with the hardier race that now sur- 
rounded him. 

The country through which he was so lei- 
surely passing, its scenes, its riches, its appa- 
rent tranquil prosperity, harmonized in all its 
features with the joyous, well-fed, and rubicund 
passengers of the treckschuyL They were both 
true and. genuine models of the Flemish school ; 
and made at every step the panegyric of those 
great masters, who, beyond all others, were 
faithful to the nature presented to their study. 
The fertility and richness of the soil, increas- 
ing at eveiTy step, accounted for the robust 
appearance of its inhabitants. The tillage was* 
admirable, the crops abundant. Farm-houses, 
neat cottages with their red tiles, green win- 
dows, and trellised vines and hops, started up 
on every side ; little villages were grouped 
along the banks of the canal, at short distances ; 
and a peasantry, more grotesquely than pic- 
turesquely dressed, gave life to the home sce- 
nery, and afforded in their personal appearance 
a satisfactory indication of the total absence 
of penury firom the land. 

As the treckschuyt advanced towards Ghent, 
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a succession of country-houses with pretty gar- 
dens presented themselves in all the lustre of even- 
ing sunshine. Here and there, the owners were 
leaning over their blossomed hedges, and saluted 
their friends on the deck ; while more than one 
master manufacturer stepped from his garden 
into the boat, to return to his factory in the 
town, after an hour or two of villeggiatura. His 
rural retreat, however, rarely assumed a higher 
appearance than that of the snug box of a Lon- 
don tradesman. 

Something more than half-way between Bruges 
and Ghent, a Uttle chaise came toddUng down a 
green lane, and drew up on the canal. A brisk 
young man bounded out of it, and took his place on 
board. He had a packet of papers, tied with red 
tape, under his arm. His toilet was more Parisian 
than Flemish ; and a slight expression, not ab- 
solutely of self-importance, but an indescribable 
something in demeanour, stamped him obviously 
a provincial employe^ a demi-official, or govern- 
ment man. An universal sweeping of the deck 
with hats, indicated that he was known to all ; 
and he had a poignSe de main from one, a punch 
in the side from another, and a tickle in the 
ribs from a third. His arrival seemed to ani- 
mate the conversation: questions and answers 
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flew about in quick succession : here and there, 
the more significant words were dropped in 
French; and by degrees that language was 
substituted for the Flemish, which had been 
hitherto preferably spoken. The conversation 
turned, as usual, on politics ; and the young Em- 
ployi soon found himself exposed to the good- 
humoured railleries and epigrams of his inter- 
locutors. 

A remark by Sir Frederick, on the peculiar 
fertility of the scenes through which they were 
gliding, drew the attention of the EmployS^ who 
pointed out to his notice a farm to the left of the 
road, as an evidence of the fact ; and he entered 
into a disquisition on the general prosperity of 
the people. 

" No one,^ he said, " can give you better in- 
formation on such subjects than myself: it is 
in my special department.^' 

He took off his hat, and bowed to the ground ; 
and Sir Frederick returned his courtesy in kind. 
After this mutual introduction through the 
agency of their hats, he continued — 

" From my official position, I can speak to 
the flourishiDg state of the fertile province of 
Flanders: let the other provinces answer for 
themselves. From this spot to Antwerp, through 

c6 
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the Waesland (once a rank and splashy marsh,) 
it is all the same scene of abundance, the Ca- 
naan of the Netherlands: and when people 
have wherewith to eat, drink, and make merry, 
they will surely be contented with the free order 
of things mider which they thrive and enjoy ; 
though particular interests, imder temporary 
disadvantages, may lead a few discontented indi- 
viduals to propagate feelings of dislike among 
those who have no cause to complain.**^ 

This was a palpable hit, and was returned 
by the droll of the party, a fat, fair young man, 
the very type, in dress and figure, of 'mon 
petit Charles qui aime les plats sucris^ in the 
French fia^rce of the ' Rendez-vous,'' 

^' What is most miraculous in this state of 
prosperity, monsieur,"observed mon petit Charles^ 
addressing Sir Frederick, "is, that we are all 
starving in the midst of plenty/' 

" You must not cite yourself as an example," 
said the Employ^ ; and the laugh was again with 
him. 

" Ma foiy^'' replied Charles, " I live upon my 
means ; and it is not under the present regime 
that I grew fat. Though our soil be fertile, 
(which it is, in spite of all government, good or 
bad,) our manufactures and commerce are in 
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rain. The markets, open to ns under the old 
regime, are now closed; our ports are inun* 
dated with British goods ; and the manu&e- 
turing interests are sacrificed to the agricidtu- 
ral ; while our looms arQ silent, and our trade at 
a stand.^^ 

"So much for the matMelj"* said a sturdy- 
looking cotton manufacturer, in whose firm the 
late King was supposed to have a large share ; 
" and now for the sptrituel. The country is 
governed by the priests; and there is not an 
aubergtste in all Flanders who will dare dress 
you to-morrow (being Friday) a mutton cutlet, 
or a cutsse de volailky under penalty of ex- 
communication. The black beetles are creeping 
back into our houses, and getting round our 
wives and daughters, just as in the old Spa- 
nish and Austrian times.^^ 

" Oh ! as for the priests, I give them up, 
Monsieur Van B— — , to your castigation," re- 
plied the government champion; "but remem- 
ber, that their present influence is but a reaction 
on the intolerance and persecution of the late 
government; which forced the clergy into the 
ranks of political opposition, and, in making 
them partakers in our glorious revolution, be- 
stowed upon them a well-merited popularity. 
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The present govemment, moreover, is not an- 
swerable for the bigotry of our villages. Liberty 
of conscience (liberty the ftdlest for every pos- 
sible religions opinion) is a fundamental con- 
dition of the Belgian constitution ; and if the 
priests have power, it is the free gift of the peo- 
ple. The govemment do no more than admi- 
nister a liberal dispensation in a liberal spirit/'' 

" Liberal enough,'' reiterated Monsieur Van 
B— , shaking his fat sides ; *' for they leave 
us the liberty to beg or starve.'' 

" Or even to attempt a coimter-re volution," 
said the man of office, dryly ; " or accept of mis- 
sions from the Hague." 

Here the conversation was interrupted for a 
moment by the ascent, from the cabin below 
deck, of a tall, dry, Spanish-looking person, but- 
toned up from head to foot in a grey great-coat, 
with a casquet on his head and a cigar between 
his teeth. He was evidently a person d'trnpor- 
tenza^ and was in fact a great landholder, the 
descendant of a Spanish family; as the Brussels 
merchant whispered Sir Frederick in broken 
English: interrupting for the first time his im- 
perturbable silence. He was, he said, a great 
favourite with the hated Dutch minister Van 
Maanen; an ex-burgomestre of * * * *; and 
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had held a handsome situation under the abdi- 
cated government. 

" Eh hieuj monsieur^ said the Ghent manufac- 
turer, addressing the hidalgo, " you have come 
on deck to smell your own orchards and hop- 
grounds en passant : they are really teeming.''* 

At this moment the boat was passing an ex- 
tensive and very elegant villa, with ornamented 
grounds. 

" Yes, sir,**' he replied, with Spanish gravity ; 
" they are mine to-day, but whose to-morrow ? 
Every month now, it seems, must have its revo- 
lution ; and where there is no security, property 
has but few charms for its proprietor. Besides, 
when a population of four millions is compelled 
to support an army of more than a hundred 
thousand men, the hops and orchards teem in 
vain : they belong less to the nominal owners, 
than to the tax-gatherer.'' 

"That comes of the vicious policy of the 
great European powers," muttered the Brussels 
merchant. 

** But who exposes us to them ? The Euro- 
pean powers were with us when the House of 
Nassau occupied the throne," replied the Ex- 
employ i, " We had then the Bourbons for 
friends^ Prussia for a kinsman, and the sister of 
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the Emperor of Russia for our future queen, 
living in our capital and walking in our streets.*^ 

"-4 A / parlez-moi de fa,'"* interrupted the Brus- 
sels wine-merchant, starting on his legs : ^' if 
we had no other reason for the Four Days, the 
getting rid of the Russians would be enough. 
What did we want with the barbarian Auto- 
crat^s sister ? That Russian alliance was the 
bSte noire of the Belgians. What liberty could 
be expected under a connexion, which made 
Belgium a kitchen-garden to Petersburg, and 
brought Brussels within sound of the despot^s 
knout ? But, thank God ! we are *• quittes pour 
la peur ;' and there is no danger now of hearing 
a Greek priest celebrating mass in the palace of 
our hereditary prince !'' 

^^Uun portant Vautre^"^ said mon petit Charles^ 
while all seemed to smile at the Russian 
terrors of the good Bruxellois ; " I think a 
Greek priest saying mass in the chapel of the 
Princess of Orange, is not worse than a Roman 
priest governing the cabinet of the King of 
Belgium, and commanding a majority in the 
Chambers.'' 

" And is that the case ?" demanded Sir Fre- 
derick, amused by the discussion. 

*^ To be sure it is, monsieur,'' said Monsieur 
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Van B ■■■ '. " In the rural districts the fran- 
chise is so low, that the electors are in the 
hands of the peasantry; who implicitly follow 
the directions of the priests, and return their 
nominees, to the exclusion of the informed and 
dvilized part of the community. If things are 
to go on thus, we may expect a return to the 
awful times of the Philips and the Alvas ; and 
our children may lire to see the Inquisition re- 
stored in the Grand Sablon of Brussels, and the 
fires of an Auto-da-fe blazing on the site of the 
R^coUets in the Rue du Spleil at Ghent.'" 

" Then,'^ said the Bruxellois, " they will see 
restored what was never suffered to exist in 
Belgium! for our priesthood never permitted 
either the one or the other to be established.'"* 

^'I should suppose that, with a protestant 
king,'^ observed Sir Frederick, " you have little 
to fear on that ground.'' 

" Cela nefait rien, monsieur y'''' said Van B— ; 
^^ the king may be a protestant, and his mi- 
nisters esprits forts ; but we shall not the less 
be the most priest-ridden people of Europe. 
We are all good catholics, sir, and we respect 
our priests at the altar; but we know that 
Ghent never flourished, since the middle ages, 
as it has done under a protestant king. Wil- 
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liam of Nassau never let an enterprising mer- 
chant stand still for want of a round sum to 
forward his speculations." 

" Eh ! tant pis;' said the BruxeUois. " Wil- 
liam was a sleeping partner in almost every 
concern that promised a profit ; and both as 
prince and merchant, he clung to the falsa sys- 
tem of what is called encouraging trade : that 
is, giving unfair advantages to particular indi- 
viduals, at the expense of the community ; ruin- 
ing the favoured, and forcing them into absurd 
speculations, by giving them a too facile com- 
mand of capital." 

" I cannot understand," said the Ex-burgo- 
mestre, " what the democrats of Brussels would 
have in their king. William was the very model 
of themselves, a pattern of economy ; walking 
about the streets in a threadbare coat, and 
a weather-beaten umbrella under his arm. * 

* On this point, the testimony of an English aristocrat 
is somewhat different. Speaking of William's reception 
at Ghent, the Duchess of Rutland, in her *Tour,' ob- 
serves — 

" That popularity is scarcely worthy to be boasted of, 
the sum of which consists in not having been pelted with 
rotten eggs. The fact is, that the catholic city of Ghent 
was called upon to take the oaths to the protestant king of 
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Why, he sat for Monsieur Gobaud in an old 
pair of military boots under his royal robes, 
for want of a second pair to change them. 
Then he was always accessible : he talked and 
walked with his subjects, without form or 
etiquette. He listened to their complaints, 
entered into the details of grievances, and re- 
dressed them at once de vive voix^ or by im- 
mediate interference with the ministers." 

" Woe to the nation where such things can 
be !" exclaimed the Bruxellois ; " where the 
king's cabinet is turned into a monkish confes- 
sional I The substitution of one man's private 
judgment, for the determinations of responsible 
advisers, or for the estabUshed laws, smacks 
rather too strongly of the paternal despotism, 
as it is called, of Vienna. It is too clap-trap a 
virtue in royalty for less than a divine-righted 
autocrat ; and shows either that William did 
not understand, or was not willing to perform 
his duty, in the spirit of a representative govern- 
ment." 

the Pays-Bas. The bishop of Ghent preached against the 
measure, and the consequence has been the dismission of 
the bishop ; but the city has not yet taken the required 
oath." — A Tour through part of Belgium and the Rhenish 
Provinces, 1822. 
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This boutade produced a momentaiy silence. 

"All this talks well," said the Ex-burgo- 
mestre sulkily ; " but the king you have chosen, 
monsieur, is not a bit the more popular for 
being a rot constitutionneL There is no getting 
at him; or, if one does, il ne cause pas^ lui^ 
comme T autre — allez /**' 

" The most popular of your princes,^' said Sir 
Frederick, smiling, "was Qxdllaume le Taci- 
tume !'' 

" But who wants a talking king ?*^ asked the 
Bruxellois petulantly. " We chose our king 
as an expediency ; and, as yet, he has not dis- 
appointed us. // a du tact^ le Roii^ 

'^Eh ! Diantre! out — du tact ! But, with all his 
tact, his government has reduced the country to 
bankruptcy; and the manufacturers of Ghent 
are about to enter into a resolution to close their 
looms, and to turn adrift some thousands of 
their unfortunate workmen. — Son tact, par die f^ 

" That is a dangerous experiment,'^ observ- 
ed Sir Frederick. " The resistance thus raised 
against aU government, by starving your depend- 
ants into riot, wUl faU heaviest on your own 
heads ; and the effects of combination will be 
ruinous to yourselves, long before it reaches the 
objects of your discontent and aversion.'' 
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AU farther discussion was now cut off by 
the arriyal of the treckachuyt in port ; which 
was crowded with porters, wheel-barrowB aiad 
trucks, and was noisy with family meetings 
and friendly welcomes. The courtesy of the 
political partisans was superior to the influ- 
ence of a difference in opinion. All offered their 
services to the English stranger. But his young 
official acquaintance, being the only garfon of 
the party, made that circumstance a claim for 
taking him under his especial guidance ; and 
they proceeded to the Hotel de la Poste, en- 
tering the faubourg of the ancient capital of 
Flanders in the last dim twilight of a sultry 
summer'^s evening. 

Nothing could be more imposing than the 
appearance of the mouldering massive ramparts, 
the long dark narrow streets, the antique over- 
topping edifices, high dreary orchard walls, and 
close intricate passages. Here and there, a 
taper lighted before the shrine of a saint, or a 
lampion flashing its red flickering flame over the 
architectural portico of some government office, 
made the general gloom more dreary by their 
momentary contrast. Many little bridges were 
crossed, and many glimpses caught of tiny 
streams and stagnant canals ; while wastes and 
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dead walls, as it seemed, in the very heart of 
the city, gave it a strange air of desolation, not 
altogether unlike that of a moonless midnight 
view of Venice ; for, like Venice, Ghent is a 
collection of islands,* connected by numerous 
email bridges. 

Sir Frederick, arm in arm with his com- 
municative guide, frequently paused to admire 
or to point out particular spots which recalled 
to him the broad touches and deep chiaro 
oscuro of the school he most admired. 

" There,^' he observed, stopping short on one 
of the little bridges, " there is a picture at this 
moment, a very Cuyp ! The dark green waters, 
impending stone balcony, and massive orna- 
ments sketched in strong relief below; the dis- 
tant broken arch, the boat fastened by a large 
iron ring to the ivy-draped ruin ; and the whole 
illumined by the last western ray from the dis- 
tant horizon, complete a picture, of which I 
could fancy I have a fac simile. There is no 
judging of a school of painting till one has 
studied the locals and lived among the originals 
which have supplied the subjects.*" 

* Formed by the confluence of the Scheldt and the Lys, 
the Liese and the Moere. 
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^^ If monsieur is an amateur,'*^ said his guide, 
" he must see our Van Eykes and Rubenses, in 
the cathedral of St. Bevon." 

" Your whole city,**' replied Sir Frederick, 
" viewed by this light, appears to me to be one 
great picture. How much one loses by travel- 
ling post through this country I"*' 

The deep toll of a remarkably loud bell now 
broke on the general silence of the gloomy city ; 
and was followed by a quaint old carillon play- 
ing an ancient Flemish air, which gained on the 
listeners as they advanced, till they stood be- 
neath the loftiest belfry of Belgium. It was a 
Gothic square tower, just touched at its top by a 
single ray of light. They stopped to look and 
listen.. 

" Our belfry,*" said the EmploySy " is the most 
ancient and national of our monuments. It was 
raised in 1188, to perpetuate the memory of 
the wealth, prosperity, and independence of the 
Gantois of the twelfth century. It is to us, 
what the Capitol was to the Roman citizen.*" 

*' Quand notre cloche b^t, 
L'incendie va; 
Quand elle sonne, 
Rebellion bonne," 

muttered a voice <?lo8e behind them. They 
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looked roiind; but there was no form visible 
save that of a female, in the nsnal long cloak 
and hood, who passed on. 

^^ An old adage of the common people,^^ said 
the Belgian, laughing, " which they love to 
repeat. This bell has been the tocsin of se- 
dition in all ages: it is, in fact, the organ of 
opinion, as it has been the subject of popular 
poetry." 

Cutting across a dark passage to arrive at the 
hotel, they once again overtook the hood and 
cloak. The chill air of this gloomy alley made 
Sir Frederick sneeze. 

^^ Proficiatr said the woman, as they passed. 

" Ich bedanke het^'" replied the young Em- 
ploye ; while Sir Frederick was taxing his 
memory for a phrase from Erasmus, of familiar 
rejoinder. 

" Do your common people speak Latin ?'^ he 
asked. 

The Belgian laughed: "No, no; nor French 
neither, very generally or correctly. But a 
few phrases from the ritual are sometimes 
used ; particularly by our religious women, like 
that Beguine^ who has just passed. There are 
at present eight hundred of these good ladies in 
Ghent. This is their hour for going out to 
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their pious vigils in the chambers of the sick. 
Nobody here can be ill without a BSguine to 
nurse him : there would be neither recovering 
secundum artem^ nor dying in odour of sanctity, 
without their assistance. 

" It is odd enough,'* Sir Frederick remarked, 
** that this is the second time, in my short jour- 
ney in Flanders, that I have encountered one 
of these Sisters !"*' 

" Oh ! you will meet them everywhere. They 
form a privileged and very circulating order : 
but they are good creatures, and very safe, 
though in a position to be mischievous.^ 

On quitting the dark alley, they stood upon 
the Place d'^Armes of the Flemish capital. Sir 
Frederick paused in surprise, to gaze on its 
beauty and gaiety. 

The Placcy called Le Kantur^ was a spacious 
square, planted with trees, and snrroimded by 
noble edifices of the most picturesque archi- 
tecture, interspersed with well-lighted cafia^ 
fronted by awnings, like fantastic tents, spread 
before them into the street. In one comer was 
a theatre, with its usual accessories of light and 
bustle ; and adjoining to it, an handsome build- 
ing, announced by an inscription over its stone 
balcony to be KHotel de la Poste. On the 
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other side, was the Caserne of the Corps de 
Garde^ red and smoky with lamps, and crowded 
with soldiers ; while, under an awning in the 
street, a party of oflEicers in the handsome Bel- 
gian uniform, were seated round a table, drink- 
ing, and singing patriotic songs. The whole 
formed a scene worthy the pencil of Franc Du 
Ch&tel. 

'' This is the fot/er of the loyalty and li- 
beralism of Ghent,'** said Sir Frederick'*s new 
friend, as they entered the porte-cochere of the 
hotel; **and the only part of the city that is 
well lighted. But here is your inn. I shall do 
myself the honour of calling in the morning, 
and hope that you will stay a few hours to see 
what is most worth observation in the Flemish 
capital.'^ 

The gentleman then took his leave; and 
the English traveller, escorted by the hostess 
of La Poste, was shown, along an intermin- 
able corridor, into a lofty and spacious room. 
Fegan had arrived some minutes before his 
master, and was, as usual, flourishing away ; 
but the entrSe of the tourist with a single ser- 
vant, and a truck laden with two carpet-bags, 
was anything but brilliant. There was, how- 
ever, something in the appearance of the master, 
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more than in the bustling insolence of his man, 
which convinced the proprietor of the hotel, 
of the policy of not inflicting upon his guest 
one of those ' diners impromptus^ pronounced 
by a gastronomic dictator to be ' une noire 
trahison.'* 

The Flemings, like the Americans, do not 
love to be put out of their way ; and the tra- 
veller who does not accommodate himself to 
their early table cfhote, will often be disap- 
pointed in his fare. The English, however, 
who strive to bend everything to their own 
habits and usages, have somewhat accustomed 
the Flemish aubergistes to their nine-o'*clock 
dinners; and when a party of sufficient con- 
sequence appears to warrant the inconvenience, 
the furnaces are relighted, and the casseroles 
recalled into service. 

Sir Frederick was not therefore treated to the 
hard, millefois rechauffe fricandeaUy the exhaust- 
ed bouilli^ or burnt cotelette^ eked out with a 
dozen unnameable and uneatable nastinesses, 
which usually form the supplements of such ill- 
timed refections ; and being refreshed and re- 
vived by an epicurian supper, he found himself 
in any disposition but that for sleep. 

Among the old books which he had pick- 

VOL. II, D 
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ed np in Bruges, and which he had directed 
Monsieur Bogaert to pack and s^id after 
himt there was one which he had kept oat to 
read on board the treckschuyt. Its title was 
' VAncienneti de Gand^ par un Chanoine de St, 
Bavon ;^ and he soon discovered that it was one 
of those delightftd old proyincial works, which 
have such a g(M de t4rroir^ and breathe of the 
amour propre of the jdace they describe. It 
was all middle-age lore, the glories of Flemish 
art, and Flemish manufacture; and it brought 
into evidence forms and characters illustratiye 
of the epoch, when Ghent was made the scene 
of some of the most important incidents in the 
great drama of the history of Europe. 

To imaginative readers, such a work has a 
charm which must be felt in order to be under^ 
stood; and Sir Frederick had already passed 
the midnight hour in its perusal, when his atten- 
tion was called off by a musical voice under the 
balcony of his apartment, which gradually hum^ 
med itself away, and left again the ancient town 
to the silence it had momentarily interrupted. 
Every note and every word had &llen distinct- 
ly on the ear of the listener. The melody 
was new, but it resembled a polacca; and the 
language was equally strange to the auditor. 
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although to him so many European tongues 
were familiar. 

The song was still fading away^ when Sir Fre* 
derick threw open the window and stepped into 
the balcony. The serenader was gone ; and the 
measured step of the sentinel before the corps 
de garde alone was audible. The scene, how- 
ever, had its spell ; and the traveller, as he lean- 
ed over the balustrade, enjoyed the balmy fresh- 
ness of the air, already scented with the breath 
of morning. He gazed with an artist's eye on 
the scene before him, which lay in a deep repose 
of lights and diadows, at once a picture and a 
moral. The rays of a declining moon were still 
tinging the chiselled ' steppes' of the gabled 
fii^ades, and tipping the architectural chimnies 
of the lofty edifices of the Kaiitur ; Vhile the 
dim Schappeea of the narrow angular streets 
which straggled from it, gave a play to the 
imagination) and led it back to the glorious 
ages which had witnessed their construction. 
The whole thought graphically to the memory, 
events, whose results are still influencing the 
destinies of mankind. 

The Kantur, the Forum of the capital of 
Flanders, now so peaceftil and so picturesque, 
had doubtless been the site of many a tragic 

D 2 
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drama. Here might haye passed incidents which 
had made epochs ; here had stood men who 
were themselves epochs.* 

If the Low Countries had supplied the sturdy 
race which gave dynasties to Europe in the per- 
sons of the Clovises, the Dagoberts, and the Pe- 
pins, Ghent had given birth to him who united 
in his own person, the dominions of them all. 
One dark, narrow alley, now pierced by a strag- 
gling moonbeam, led to the ancient tower where 
Charles the Fifth first saw the light, and founded 
the power of the fatal House of Hapsburg. Yet 
he who broke down the gallant bearing of the 
Castilian spirit, and held the chivalry of France 
captive, had found his ambition checked in its 
mad career by the unyielding manufacturers of 
his native city ; and those ' tites durea de Fla- 
mands^'' as the brilliant despot Philip le Bon of 
Burgundy had called them, had cost Charles 
more trouble to govern, than all his vast domi- 
nions in either hemisphere. 

It was in such a moonlight night as this, that 
Charlemagne, who so long resided in this an- 
cient city, might have dictated to his secretary, 

* The struggles of the Burghers for independence under 
•the Ileins and the Arteveldes. 
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Eginard, some pages of his capitularies. Here 
the barber-minister of Louis XI., Olivier le 
Diable, may have played off some of those 
buffooneries which made an essential part of 
his corrupting diplomacy. Here, too, Petrarch 
^ touched his lyre when he sung the charms of 
his Laura to the smiling banks of the Scheldt 
and the Lys.' 

Sir Frederick Mottram was yet passing the 
antiquarian remembrances he had so lately ac- 
quired in review before his mental vision, when 
the voice he had before heard, again fell upon 
his ear. The book, which he held between his 
finger and thumb, dropped on the pavement as 
he stretched forward to catch the fading me- 
lody. A person of a tall and slight figure, set 
off by a military costume, came forth at that 
moment from under the avenue of trees, picked 
up the volume, and was met by Sir Frederick 
on the lower steps of the balcony with thanks 
and apologies, and with a slight complimentary 
allusion to the cause of the accident. The next 
moment the two strangers were walking toge- 
ther imder the moon-lighted branches of the 
limes of the Kantur ! 

The historical spot on which they moved, and 
the melody which had introduced them to each 
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other, furnished keys to the freemaaoaty of the 
imagination. If the accomplished English gen* 
tleman, with his innate love for the arts, so rare 
in Englishmen, was at onee announced in the 
manner and bearing of Sir Frederick, there was 
a poetical halo about the person of his chance 
companion, which would have marked him, 
throughout Europe, for one of those splendid 
fragments of Polish heroism, now scattered over 
the world to glorify their own chivalrous nation, 
and to contrast their high and intelligent natures 
with that barbarous power whose brute masses 
had borne them down ; — a nation whose gallan- 
try Kosciusko illustrated, whose bravery Napo- 
leon delighted to honour, and whose spirit the 
Russian Autocrat has found it impossible to 
bend, to break, or to extinguish, but with life. 

Sir Frederick Mottram soon discovered that 
he was conversing with one of the most acc<Hn- 
plished gentlemen of Europe. He was, in fact, 
one of the most distinguished exiles in the cause 
of Polish independence ; and with others of 
his brave countrymen, had found an asylum in 
the capital of regenerated Belgium ; being ho- 
noured with a post of military trust by its peo- 
ple-elected king. 

Colonel *** had come to Ghent to visit an 
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invalid comrade. He had only amred an hour 
or two before ; and was waiting for his horses 
to return to Brossels that night. This restless- 
ness in the physique of the Polish exiles., this 
morbid desire and capacity for fatigue and move- 
ment, is one of the surest marks of internal ma- 
laue^ from whatever source it springs. 

An introduction so accidental, so divested of 
all the forms which chill and impede the 
feelings in the ordinary intercourse of stran- 
gers, was not without its charm to the shy 
conventional Englishman. The melodies of mo- 
dem Europe (a text derived from the Polish 
Hynm to Liberty, which the Colonel had been 
humming), BeUinrs ' Norma,' the new musical 
school of passion succeeding to Rosirini's school 
of brilliant and rapid sensations, the state of the 
arts m Flanders, and modern French and 
English Hteratnre (with the former of which 
Colonel *** was much better acquainted than 
the British statesman), formed the principal 
topics of a prolonged delightful conversation. 
Both parties seemed aSke to avoid that fearful 
rock which makes shipwreck of all mane's better 
sympathieflhT*-politic8 ; yet, invohmtarily, the all- 
engrossing theme, mixed up as it now is with 
almost every subject, gradually mingled with 
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pleasanter matter ; introducing Belgian prospe- 
rity, Polish misery, and the canse which had 
driven one as wealthy, and far more nobly bom 
than the English parvenu, to poverty and exile. 
Sir Frederick Mottram had been guided, in 
many of his views of foreign policy, by the opi- 
nions of men who held a dinner at the Russian 
embassy of greater importance than the liberties 
of mankind. He had therefore driven the Polish, 
like the Italian cause, from his mind ; as the self- 
ish throw off a subject which touches their sym- 
pathy at the expense of their interests and their 
pleasures. He had been the boon companion 
to the husband of the ambassadress of Russia ; 
he had known many Russian nobles, had bor- 
rowed many Russian opinions, aiid deemed the 
conduct of the Poles, to say the best of it, in- 
discreet and romantic. Although he would not 
have refrised to assist at a sotrie because the 
illustrious Prince Czartoriski honoured it with 
his presence, he had yet declined his friend 
Horace Harvey'*s invitation to be introduced to 
him. Now, however, that he was thus brought 
accidentally in conta<;t with another distin- 
guished representative of Polish patriotism, gal- 
lantry, and intellectual refinement, he was fas- 
cinated, bewitched. 
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There was nothing in the conversation of the 
stranger to shock his self-love, by argamenta- 
tively demonstrating how shallow was his know- 
ledge, how deep his ignorance, of the wrongs of 
Poland; but there were little details which 
wrung his heart, and traits that awoke all his 
indignation. The melancholy energy, the feel- 
ing eloquence of the sad narrative, went home 
to his bosom, in spite of his prejudices, and 
awakened the latent charities of his nature, 
which the selfish habits, and the routine, un- 
reflecting opinions of an arrogant, over- weening, 
and anti-national faction had failed to annihilate. 

In alluding to the cause of his visit to Ghent, 
Colonel *** was led to speak of its object, who 
had experienced more than his portion of the 
national misery, and contributed more than his 
share towards her yet unattained redemption. 
His dying mother had given up her last sigb, 
when the agents of the imperial tyrant were 
searching her deathbed for proofs of what was 
impiously deepied her guilt — a mother'^s interest 
in a banished son. His female relations had 
been whipped in the streets of Warsaw, for not 
abandoning their brothers, or betraying their 
husbands ; and when the cause had become 
desperate, still hoping in spite of hope, he had 

d5 
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returned to Polaad with a small but trustj band 
of associates; he had maintained himself against 
the pursuit of ov^whelming numbers, skulking 
for weeks in swamps^ all but famished in inhos* 
pitable forests, suffering the pangs of hunger and 
of thirst, and the burning agony of undressed 
wounds. He had taught the dull, laboured for 
the sordid) thrown away his brilliant accom- 
plishments on the unawakened and the vulgar. 
He had done aU, suffered all, that humanity 
could perform or endure, for the sake of right, 
liberty, and national independence. 

^^ Still, you must not pity us too mudi,^ said 
Colonel **^^ on some exclamation of compassion 
uttered by Sir Frederick at the sufferings of the 
family of the young, the gallant B ski ; 
^^nor mistake our misfortunes for our merits. 
We want, among ourselves, that unity which alone 
deserves the triumph of national redempticm. 
S^gur, in his account of la grande armee^ when 
he gives us so honourable a place, says, ' les 
Polonata promettent plus quails ne peuvent tehir ; 
et ils ttennent plus qtCils ne. promettent.'' This 
gives the measure of our conduct. Our sensi- 
bility leads us too far in the first instance, and 
our restless energies go beyond the dreams even 
of our own imagination.^ 
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" It is easy,'' said Sir Frederick, " to preach 
pradence to nations in adversity, as to indi- 
viduals ; but '''' He paused, surprised to find 

himself defending the indiscretions of the Poles, 
to whose virtues he had been hitherto as insen- 
sible as incredulous. 

The Coloners horses now appeared from the 
gate of the hotel, and the strange associates 
parted under those favourable impressions, which 
motual admiration is so calculated to awaken. 
They exidtaaiged caids; and the English tory 
promised to seek the Polish liberal, on his ar- 
rival at Brussels. He was still something sur* 
prised, by the intimation on the visiting card, 
to find that the Polish magnate was in the 
personal service of the King of Uie Belgians. It 
was a new light thrown on the state of the 
times, an evidence of the hopeless impractica- 
bility of the system of conservatism, in the 
face of a q>irit of change and of innovation so 
universal and so penetrating. The little in- 
cident was a practical lesson, tending more to 
shake the stronghold of prejudice, than all Ben* 
tham had ever preached, or radicalism asserted. 
Man is rardy taught through argument; and 
one personal conviction is wbrth a ^bushel of 
reasons.' 
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CHAPTER III. 



GHENT^ 



There is no capital in Europe where the 
stranger finds himself more a stranger than in 
London. The works of art and the monuments 
of antiquity are there onl j accessible at an ex- 
pense of money and of labour far greater than 
the admission is worth. The egoism also of 
the people, and their contempt (real or affected) 
for foreigners, close every avenue to courtesy 
against the approach of the continental traveller, 
who comes not labelled by high titles, or that 
most powerful of all letters of recommendation-— 
wealth. At every step, the mere unpretending 
scholar and gentleman, incapable of contending in 
expenditure with his equals among the natives, 
but approaching the greatest country of the 
world with enthusiasm and benevolence, is 
repelled by mortification and disappointment. 
On the Continent, the very reverse * of this 
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churlish exdusiyeness is exhibited ; for national 
vanity does the honours, even when higher 
motives are wanting. 

Unknown, unannounced, Sir Frederick Mot- 
tram had hitherto found Belgian politeness the 
best cicerone to Belgian sight-seeing ; and the 
accidents which had procured him so much un- 
purchased information and amusement, were 
well worth the paid services of hireling igno- 
rance, upon which the English traveller so ge- 
nerally throws himself. 

Sir Frederick was still at breakfast, at the 
Hotel de la Poste, and poring over a paragraph 
copied from the English papers into Oalignani, 
of which his own departure for the Continent 
was the theme, when his new friend the Em- 
ployi made his appearance. No time was to 
be lost ; nor did the Englishman'^s taste for the 
arts permit him to lose any. The transition from 
the idle gossip of the newspaper to the noblest 
monuments of past ages was refreshing and ener- 
gizing; and he threw down with alacrity the 
narrative of Lady Frances Mottram^s d&jeHni 
at the Willows, to visit the time-worn tower 
in which Charles the Fifth was bom, — the 
noble Cathedral of St. Bevon, — the Palace 
of the University,— the (Jallery of Monsieur 
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Scamp, and other objeeta of curiosity marked 
down by his n^w guide and courteous acquaint^* 
ance. 

Ghent is one of the most aadent, per- 
haps, of the Belgian cities, as it is the site of 
some of the most notable incidents of Belgian 
history. Its existence is recorded as far baek 
as the seventh century, the epoch wh^a King 
Dagobert sent St. Amand to preach the gospel 
there. In the commencement of the ninth cen- 
tury, Charlemagne made it a temporary resi- 
dence ; and towards its close, Baldwin Bras- 
de-Fer^ the first Count of Flanders, fortified the 
town, and erected the stronghold called the 
Graven KasteeL 

In the tenth century, Ghent was already cele* 
brated for it^ looms and its dyers ; and the 
Gantois cultivated with success the surrounding 
country, which they had reclaimed. In 1297, 
the city was sufficiently powerful to repel an 
English army of twenty-four thousand men, head- 
ed by the gallant Edward the First; And in 
1381, it possessed within its walls aghty thou- 
sand fightmg men. In all ages of its history, 
it was &mous for its struggles for independence. 
The whole of the fourteenth century was passed 
in contests with its feudal chi^; but amidst 
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the ttimiilts of war and sedition^ its manu- 
&ctiires and commerce eontinued to thrive and 
multiply. 

Ghent is now but the melancholy monument 
of its past glories, the tomb of its own energies 
and prosperity. Its antique and noble belfry, 
raised in 1183, is perhaps one of the most re- 
markable irenudns of the middle ages. It was 
fr(Hn the contemplation of its brazen dragon 
(carried off from Bruges in the time of the 
Crusades) that Sir Frederick, accompanied by 
his friend, proceeded to the T&ar des Princes^ 
the ancient tower where the mad Queen of 
Castile gave birth to the future Emperor, the 
master of the destinies of Europe. 

In a small dreary apartment, where the wheels 
of industry now turn merrily round, once stood 
the magnificent cradle of Charles, surrounded 
by the offerings of tributary princes. The 
young Gantois proudly alluded to the &ct. 
" Here,^ he observed, " Charles de Croi, Prince 
de Chimai, presenteda golden casque, ornamented 
with a phcenix. Here the Marquis de Berg, then 
a powerful feudatory, offered a golden sword ; 
and Margumte d' Autriche, the aunt of the im- 
perial infant, presented a basin of pure gold, 
enriched with precious stones.'' 
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'^ Eh ! ben, omi^ said a female spinner, bend- 
ing her coifed head over the work her nimble 
fingers were executing. *' What are your 
Princes de Chimai, and your Marquises de Berg, 
now P Notre Jilature de coton, vayez-vmiSf vaui 
bien tout cela-^^rCest-ce pasy Tnonsteur ?^ And die 
addressed the question to Sir Frederick. 

He started at the personality of the singular 
demand, which, simple as it was, bore at once 
upon the feudal past and the utilitarian present. 

^' I should not wonder,^ said Monsieur 

J) J « if this brusque spinner was one of the 

patriotic heroines of the Four Days. The names 
of the Belgian nobles, (the Chimais, the De 
Lignes, and the D'Arembourgs,) are in no very 
good odour with the lower classes of Ghent, who 
by no means make common cause with their 
Orangeist masters. Comment fappelles-tu^ ma 
bonne amie ?'" he asked of the spinner, observing 
that the Englishman had been struck by her 
observation. 

" Je rrCappelle Marguerite d^ Arteveldt^^ she 
replied. 

" Two great names !'' replied the interro- 
gator. " Are you a descendant of the great 
Philip and Jaques d'Artevelde, the dictators of 
Flanders?'' 
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" What does that signify ?^' she asked petu- 
lantly. " Who can answer such a question ? 
My mother was called Marguerite, and I am 
called La Dule Greite,* We should not go 
beyond the mothers; one is always sure that 
far — tenez r 

The women of the factory laughed. 

" At all events,'^ said Monsieur D , " the 

name is a good name." And turning to Sir Fre- 
derick, he added, " Marguerite de Gand, com- 
monly called Marguerite of Austria, the aunt of 
Charles the Fifth, was a great woman. The 
wisdom and patriotism of her conduct, as gou- 
vernante des Pays-Bos for her nephew, has left 
an indelible impression. If Marie-Th^r^se is 
the idol of the noblesse, * Mar got ^ la gente De- 
moiselle^ is that of the people ; and she possesses 
a traditional interest with them which renders 
her name popular ; — it is, in fact, a nom de ban 
augured 

" Not always," muttered Sir Frederick with 
a sigh ; and after a momentary abstraction he 
started, as one recovering from a painftd reverie. 
" Where are we to proceed now ?" he asked 
carelessly. 

* * The wild Marguerite/ the name given to an old piece 
of artillery, at Ghent. 
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*' We will, if you please, take the most mag^ 
nificent of our modern edifices, the Palace of the 
University, in our way to the most ancient, the 
Cathedral (rf St. Bevon.'^ 

Sir Frederick ofiered some money to one of 
the women of the manufactory, who conducted 
them to the gate ; and his companion inquired of 
her who was la vieille Flamande^ that plied her 
wheel and her tongue with sudi dexterity. 

" Comment f'* said the woman. ** Do you 
not know Soeur Greite, of the grand BSguinage ? 
Dame ! not so old, neither ; but huddled up in 
her habit comme un fagot. She does a deal of 
charity, and often visits the factory, and takes 
a turn at the spinning among us. ^e won^t let 
our young ones work beyond their strmigih, and 
sees to the ventilation ef the apartments-*-whidbi 
is not so good for the work; but they let her 
have her way,'' 

It struck Sir Frederick, that this same Soeur 
Greite resembled exceedingly, in her clumsy 
figure and guttural accent, the Biguine of the 
hospital of St. Jean. If die were the same 
person, she bad probably made one of a group of 
women, apparently of the lower class, who had 
occupied the fore part of the treckschuyt^ on thfe 
preceding day. The subject was still in his 
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head, when they arrived at the Palace of the 
University. But its cold imitation of the severe 
Greek architecture, and its emblematic statues of 
Orange Wisdom and Nassau Justice, were all 
too little connected with the genius of the place, 
with the Charlemagnes and the Dagoberts,* 
the Bras^dc'-Fers and the TenUraires^ to give it 
an interest in the mind of the spectator. To Sir 
Frederick'^s remark to this effect, the yoimg 
cicerone replied, laughing : 

^^ It has at least one merit, — ^it is built on the 
ruins of a Jesuit church.'' 

The cathedral, dedicated to St. Bevon, a 
noble specimen of the severest and best school 
of Gothic architecture, afforded a fax finer object 
of contemplation. Its lofty elevation, simple 
distribution and chastity of ornaments, are all 
characteristic of the age in which it was raised. 
The effect, on entrance, is that of physical vast* 
ness united with moral grandeur. It is a 
monument of the perfection to which the arts 
were brought in a country of free manufacturers, 
who, like the republican merchants of Italy, 
proved themselves the best protectors of genius, 
and produced among themselves, and of them* 

• In 636, Dagobert founded the first Christian church in 
Ghent, through the mission of St Amand. 
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selves, some of the greatest artists the world had 
ever seen. 

In passing up the lofty and magnificent nave, 
which stands in such perfect harmony with the 
lateral aisles, where every chapel is a cabinet, 
Sir Frederick paused over each separate object 
with an interest derived from his recent reading. 
The carved pulpit of Laurent del Yaux, the 
marble mausoleum of a bishop of Ghent, the 
chiselled stalls of the canons of the church, 
and the tall massy gilt bronze candelabra, 
(which had lighted the court-masks of Charles 
the First, and were sold to the canons of St. 
Bevon, by one, to whom power was &r more 
dear than its symbols, Oliver Cromwell,) al- 
ternately engaged and riveted all his attention. 
The famous altar-piece by Rubens — where he 
has painted himself as St. Hubert, as a mendi- 
cant at the gates of the convent, and followed 
by holy women, who personate his fat and florid 
wives — was, as Sir Frederick observed, " a pic- 
ture to bend the knee before.''^ But his devo- 
tions were held in reserve for the more precious 
work of the two Van Eykes, which the sacristan 
approached with religious resect, disposing the 
lights of the chapel so as to exhibit it to the 
spectator with the happiest effect. 



i 
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As a monument of the state of art at the 
early period when the process of painting in oil 
was first discovered, this picture derives its 
greatest value. But though deficient in per- 
spective, and exhibiting the flowers on the re- 
motest plants elaborated and distinct as those 
of the foreground, its heads are of exquisite 
beauty and expression. God the Father, in a 
bishop^s mitre, is seated on his throne, and holds 
a crystal sceptre in his left hand. On his right 
and left are the Virgin and St. John, each en- 
gaged in reading. The Lamb, standing on an 
altar, and surrounded by saints, angels, and 
other personages, amounting to three hundred 
figures, is represented pouring forth blood from 
its heart. Nothing can exceed the beauty and 
variety of these figures ; and they show, that in 
the rudest and simplest epochs of art, as in its 
most florid development, genius can make itself 
evident, and strike out, amidst general medi- 
ocrity, its own certam and unfailing path to 
immortality. 

'* The exposition of this picture," said the 
sacristan in a tone of nasal psalmody, ^' which 
took place in 1481, in this chapel of the &mily 
of De Vyts, was a great festival for. the ancient 
city of Ghent. Its painter was Hubert Van 
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Eyke, the greatest that ever existed ; and it was 
finished in 143^, by his brother John, the 
second of his art. It originally consisted of 
twelve pannels. It was commanded by Josse 
De Vyts, and his wife Isabella, the daughter of 
the first magistrate of Ghent in that time. 
During the religious troubles of 1566, a band of 
deists and philosophers attacked our churches, 
broke the statues and pictures, and destroyed 
the golden shrines and silver reliquaries. But 
Notre Dame de Gand watched over the immortal 
works of the Van Eykes. They were replaced 
in 1585. Three of the pannels were taken to 
Paris in the French revolution, but were restor- 
ed in 1815. Two years afterwards, the Canons 
sold four of them to Monsieur Van Nieuwen- 
huyse of Brussels, who sold them to Mr. Solly 
of London, who sold them to the King of Prusma. 
Six of them are in the Palais ^Orange at 
Brussels; but nobody knows for certain what 
has become of the two others, though I have 
heard that they were sold to " 

He paused to recollect the name. 

" To whom?'' asked Sir Frederick. " If they 
are still in the market, I would purchase them 
at any price." 

'' Ah i I remember now,"' said the sacristan. 
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'^ They were sold to the Prmcess of Schafien- 
hansen.^ 

Sir Frederick paid the sacriBian for his 
trouble ; and the obliging Employi^ obliged to 
attend in another quarter of the city, conducted 
his protig^ to the collection of Monsieur Scuinp, 
where he took his leave with an ^ au revotr^ a 
tantot^ but without eyen asking the name of the 
stranger he had so much obliged. 

The traveller whose knowledge of die trea- 
sures of art still existing in Belgium leads him 
to the thredidd of the Scamp Gidlerj, one of 
the richest private coUeGti(ms in the Low Coun- 
tries, has only to knock at the old-fashioned 
hall-door, (which,. as well as the hall into which 
it opens, recalls the English mansions of Queen 
Anne^s day,) and to make known his desire. 
A broad, good-humoured Flemish face sn^es 
a welcome ; and the domestic cicerone of the 
liberal connoisseur conducts the stranger to a 
suite of rooms on the ground-floor, jwesents him 
with a catalogue, bows, and retires. The spec- 
tator, thus left to the full ^oyment of his own 
observaHons, is neither bound to the cant of 
criticism, nor taxed to flatter, at the expense of 
candour, the master of the ccdleetion or his 
rq)resentative. 
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Sir Frederick Mottram, thus turned loose 
into a pasture on which his long-repressed tastes 
were eager to banquet, paused with delight, to 
take breath, before the rich feast which present- 
ed itself. He found, with infinite pleasure, that 
in this temple, peopled with mimic forms, he 
alone lived and moyed; and that all around 
him was silence and soUtude. What forms, 
what countenances, what genius, beauty, power, 
energies, thought, glanced on him from everj 
side ! what expressions of passion, of intellect, 
the impress of mind upon muscle and fibre ! 

The history of the Low Countries lay before 
him, her tyrants and her patriots, her dukes and 
her demagogues, her statesmen and diplomatists, 
her magnificent women, and her splendid artists. 
In the first flush of his pleasure, he could not fix 
himself to any one specimen. The two great 
Vandykes at the very entrance of the gallery, 
the full-length figures of P. Gonsalvo di Cor- 
dova, ambassador from Spain to the republic of 
Venice, and of Alexandro Scaglia, the Spanish 
representative at the congress of Munster, seemed 
to start from their frames to canvass and detain 
him. The expression of the noble countenance 
of Gonsalvo was thoughtful and acute ; and the 
beautifril aristocratic hands, finished even to the 
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liails, might have been the despair of Lord 
Byron or of Napoleon.* A fine sketch on 
paper lay on a seat before the latter ; he looked 
at it for a moment, and then walked through 
the suite of apartments. 

These apartments opened to the right into 
what are called chambrettes (small recesses ter- 
minated by a window), which were hung 
with the most precious of the cabinet pic- 
tures. There was one which for a moment 
arrested him in his pleasurable pursuit. The 
light of its window fell upon a female figure 
seated on a low crimson velvet cushion. Im- 
plements of art were strewed around her, 
and she was drawing upon a large portfolio 
spread upon her knees : its massive clasp caught 
a spark of silver light, and reflected it back 
upon as much of a broad, clear forehead, as the 
position of the head, and the fall of two jet-- 
black tresses on either brow, left visible. The 
bend of her long columned neck was in itself 
a study for a painter. The rounding of her 
statue-like shoulders was defined by a Vandyke 
of white cambric, like those observable in almost 
all the Flemish portraits ; and a voluminous 

* This picture was painted at Genoa, where it remain- 
ed till Lebrun brought it to Paris in 1B07. 
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dress, with loose loog sleeves of black stuff, 
flung back from the elbow, completed a picture, 
which the deep shade of the recess, and the 
light from its high window, rendered perfect. 

There was a moment of perfect illusion, 
which a breath might have dissipated. Sir 
Frederick Mottram did not breathe, but the 
artist did; and there was a heaving of the 
bosom-drapery, which transferred the admiration 
of the beholder from what appeared at iSrst a 
living picture, to the most picturesque of living 
forms. The fall of the catalogue frt)m Sir Fre* 
derick^s hands, noiseless as it was, sufficed to 
call off the artistes attention from her study. 
She turned round her head ; and her face^ half 
concealed by her dark hair, transfixed the gaze 
of the spectator. Thought never ennobled, nor 
passion energized, a finer countenance. The 
mobility of its expression left no power to dwell 
upon the features; and except the peculiar cha- 
racter of her eyes and mouth, nothing definite 
remained in his mind. 

The whole, however, was a spell. It ope- 
rated as a spell on the nerves and imagi- 
nation of one both nervous and imaginative^ 
His surprise and admiration were mixed with 
some confused remembrance, whose source he 
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could not detect, that this face must, he 
thought, have been known to him before. Had 
he seen it in a dream, or in a picture? and 
was the splendid original now before him a 
professional model for artists ? The first purple 
bloom of youth indeed had passed away from 
the countenance ; but it had left behind a clear 
glow of animated health, and a rounded fulness 
of form replacing the delicate symmetry of 
more juvenile outlines. 

The lady had again dropped her head over 
her work, scarcely returning the bow, or ac- 
knowledging the apology of the intruder. He 
withdrew, therefore, and turned his attention 
to the exhaustless riches of the Rubenses, the 
Rembrandts, the Gerard Dows, and the Hob- 
bimas. BeautiAil as were these immortal works, 
they did not fix his thoughts; which were still 
in the ehambrette^ devoted to the living original 
of that great master of all masters — Nature. 
He was almost induced to think that the lady 
must be the person whose acquaintance he had 
made in the Grande Place of Bruges ; an ac- 
quaintance fiivoured by the flattery of his self- 
love, in her drawing on board the treckschuyt — 
for vanity will vanquish shyness, when reason fails. 

While yet hesitating, a movement, a light 

E 2 
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footfall, a figure issuing from the chamhrette In a 
mantle and hood, determined him in the affir- 
mative. He advanced, and expressed the hope 
that he was not mistaken in his supposition. 
Her answer was brief, careless, and acknow- 
ledging the identity. It was made while she 
was replacing in her portfolio the sketch 
which lay on the seat opposite Vandyke^s mag- 
nificent pictures. Sir Frederick begged to see 
it, offered a criticism, aijd threw out a hint 
that he would deem no sum exorbitant which 
would obtain him a copy of that unrivalled 
original. The lady'^s sketch was taken from the 
portrait of Scaglia; and the Jinesse of that speak- 
ing countenance was admirably preserved. 

" A copy of this picture,^' she observed, 
" worthy of the original, ought to bring a great 
price. Vandyke is the master painter of the 
North, the Raphael of the Flemish school. If 
Rubens has had more than his meed of immor- 
tality, Vandyke has had less. The correct 
drawing and brilliant colouring of the former 
can be fully appreciated by the pedant critic 
and the vulgar multitude; but the mysterious 
divinity of expression caught and communi- 
cated by the far superior genius of Vandyke, 
escapes the dull, and beams not for the merely 
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learned. There was that within the master'^s 
mind which met the intellectual supremacy of 
superior natures half-way, catching and giving 
inspiration to the object it embodied. In those 
two heads — nay, in the very fingers of that 
speaking hand, there is an indication of thought 
and an illustration of character.''^ 

*' A curious observation/' said Sir Frederick. 
" The hand is exquisite !*"' 

'' Yes; but I should not like to come in 
contact with the man to whom it belonged,'^ 
she answered smilingly. " Those long fingers 
are to be distrusted. They denote an aptitude 
to legerdemain, both moral and physical, and 
go with a certain serpentine character. I 
have seen such men turn, and twist, and coil 
like a snake, in all their movements, moral and 
physical. As politicians, they are uncertain, 
and have as much cunning, at least, as wisdom 
in their conduct and composition. They are 
subtile, if not sinister; and have, or imagine 
they have, much to conceal. One should be- 
ware of those over-long, flexible joints, always 
in motion.'' 

" I really do believe," said Sir Frederick, 
much amused, ^' that the firm of purpose and 
the frank of heart have them not." 
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*' Never,'' said the artist. '' The idea of Sa- 
tan's taking a snake's form is physiologically 
correct and poetically fine." 

« There is a fearfal pUlosophy in that obsei- 
vation," said Sir Frederick : ^' one is almost 
awe-stricken, in coming in contact with a mind 
which holds the. secret of reading characters 
even from the fingers' ends." 

" We artists," she replied, " must draw our 
inferences concerning quaUties from external 
structure ; and the hahit of examining the formal 
and visible expressions of mind, gives us great 
facility in the practice ; when we are not 
absolutely fools: which, however, we often 



are." 



^' You had a female painter among you 
called ' the Sorceress,' " he observed, endeavour- 
ing to catch a view of the lady's face &om 
beneath her hood. 

"Amongst us? — yes; but not of our school, 
in any sense ; Madame Rozee of Leyden. She 
was Dutch ; and the term ' Sorceress' is applicsr 
ble to the execution, and not to the conception, 
of her works. You must learn, sir, to distin- 
guish between the Flemish and Dutch schools : 
they are too often confounded, though distinctly 
different." 
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'^ I begin to perceive that thej are. The 
heads of your early masters, the Van E jkes and 
the Hemlihks, give the clue to the intelleo 
tnality of the Flemish 8chool/^ 

^' To which Vandyke set the seal. Look,^ 
she added, '^ at this ^ Magdalen,^ by Gerard 
Dow. You see his idea of the woman, whose 
' sins were forgiven her for her loving mnch,' 
was that of a fat vrow^ as much in anger as in 
sorrow. This was the type, which existed in 
his mind, of the stmggle between passion and 
grace. But look at the sensible objects ; look 
at the light of that lamp, by which she does 
not weep, but blubber! You must shade your 
eyes, the glare is so painful ; and every object 
in the scene reflects it. This is the great beauty 
of the Dutch school.^^ 

'< Yes, life in all its coarse forms represented 
to the life ; nature, ill chosen, but never out* 
raged. And yet,^^ he added, fixing his eyes on 
her £EU^e, ^* these painters had splendid models. 
I have observed here a Spanish «— I had almost 
said a Moorish, beauty, firom the dark inten- 
sity of expression; heads such as inspired 
Murillor 

'^ You are reverting to the Flemish school 
and its models,^ said the lady, interrupting him : 
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" we were discttssing the Dutch schoo]. Take 
Paul Potter, for instance. The Venus de Me- 
dici of . Paul Potter was a beautiful cow; as 
the Apollo of Rembrandt was his own grotesque 
psrson in. gorgeous dr^ery. Look,^'* and she 
led the way to the chambrette where she had 
been drawing, " what a miracle of art ! This, 
is perhaps the finest portrait of Rembrandt 
in the world. It is known by the name of 
' Le Petit Turc^ from the gemmed turban and 
robe. It is painted in two colours only, and 
has none of the ' manihre strapassiire* which is 
the cachet of his style.'' 

'* Yes, I see. What an illusion ! But 
genius has so many resources ! How you 
people of genius must laugh at the world [^ 

'* And how, in return, the world makes 
genius weep !'^ she replied. " How many of 
the highly-organised creatures whose works now 
surround us have lived only. to suffer: some 
died of want, and all submitted to the humili- 
ating indignity of being patronised.**' 

" Yes; and patronised, too, by the dulness 
that understood them not, or by the malignity 
which converts patronage into an instrument of 
torture. Yet there are minds to whom the pa- 
tronage, and protection of genius would afford 
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the highest, the purest source of pride and feli- 
eity; the only one, perhaps, they can know.'^ 

" I have no great ccmfidence in such protec- 
tion,*"^ was the stem reply. " It is but another 
name for dependence ; and who that are con- 
scious of genius, who that feel the god within 
them, would submit to that f No, sir ; the 
gifted must pay their penalty. To . be superior 
to our species, is a moral unfitness. It places 
its victim out of the ban of ordinary society; 
above it, perhaps, but still out of it. This is the 
alien-act of Nature. Time-serving and ductile 
mediocrity will always have the best of it. 
Whoever ventures to enUghten the world by 
the discovery of truth, is the doomed martyr of 
contemporary ignorance; while the talents that 
delight it, realize the old fable of the * Nightin- 
gale and the Thorn.** ^' 

Her voice fell to a melancholy cadence. The 
animation that had given the brilliant mobility 
of youth to her features had fled ; and an ex- 
pression deeply meditative, as of one who held 
sad communion with the past, contracted her 
dark brows into a care-worn and desponding 
look. There was a momentary silence, fitom 
which she was the first to break. 
' ' " But you, sir,"' she said, " you have always 

E 5 
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J)een prosperous and rich. It is for your smiles 
that artists work and liTe. Yon are, doubtless, 
one of the rich English milords^'' 

Then turning abruptly away, and resuming 
her usual tone, she pointed to a picture painted 
by Oabriel Metz, and dated 1652» 

^' This gem,^ she said, ^^ is called ^ La Lefcn 
de Musique. ^ ^ 

^ I know of no peril,*^ said Sir Frederick, 
^^ greater than that to which a man is exposed 
either in giving or taking lessons in the arts or 
philosophy from a beautiful wcman : her Toice 
sinks to the heart, while the sentiments it ex* 
presses rouse all the higher sympathies of our 
nature.'' 

^' You speak with feeling, monsieur.*" 

^ With experience,''' he replied emphatically, 
and stiU gazing on her grave but beautiful face. 

^^This woman's head," ake continued, ^^is 
▼ety ideal for a Flemish beauty. ■ Yofa see 
here the ideality communicated to the Flemish 
sdiooi by Vandyke, and copied by Murillo. 
Compare this head with the florid, fleshy solid* 
ity of Rnbens's conjugal seraglio." 

^' But all that is called ideality," replied Sir 
Frederick, ^^ must be based in fact, and have 
an existence in nature. I have a type of that 
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very head in my own recollection, as if I had 
seen some Bring MuriBo." 

" Such types, however, are rare : one seldom 
sees snch a brow as that^ or snch a bend of the 
neck ; a gtace not beyond the reach of art, but 
its perfection/^ 

" I have seen very recently just soth. a brow 
and such a bend.^^ 

" Oh r she said carelessly, " between pic- 
tures and individuals there will occasionally be 
found an accidental likeness. But, alas ! the 
grace, the beauty, the bright types of long-* 
passed visions, leave nothing behind them but 
this canvass mimicry. Nature, exhausting as 
rapidly as she creates, soon brings the brightest 
original to this !^^ — She pointed to the head of 
an old woman, by Denner, painted with aH that 
minute attention to decaying nature in which 
that Dutch master excels. 

" The Dutch school,''' she continued, " is in 
this respect divine— that it is the temple of old 
women, where their furrows are adored, and 
every dell has the charm of a dimple for ad- 
miring posterity. What a cheerftil resignation 
to wrinkles is here ! This is not general, but 
particular nature. A Dutch temperament easily 
reconciles itself to a change, which is only felt 
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deeply by that sensibility which has known how 
divine a thing it is to please, how bitter a pang 
to have ceased to do so.**^ 

" But there are beings/' said Sir Frederick 
warmly^ '^ on whom the usual inflictions of time 
fall so lightly as not to be felt ; who, bewitching 
in their youth, are still fascinating in . , .'''' 

" Their prime,'' she interrupted, laughing : 
'^ that prime ! more evanescent than youth it- 
self ! — But the whole is a phantasm !" 

She paused, and sighed. Then pointing to a 
picture by Rubens, she added : — 

^' See here ! Look at this child I Here is 
the rich, round muscle, that tells of unworn 
sensations. You see it is Rubens's own daugh- 
ter; for it resembles his first wife, Isabella 
!&:ant. It is the beau idial of Flemish chil-r 
dren, and one of the finest portraits in the 
collection." 

" How highly finished !" said Sir Frederick. 
^' The figure is not starting from the pictut«, 
but actually standing out from it." 
. " Yes ; the child is walking forth from the 
portico of its father's garden, which you will 
doubtless see, monsieur, at Antwerp ; the all 
that remains of the gorgeous house of the 
* 'Prince-Painter!' It is much better worth see- 
ing than the ruins of the citadel." 
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" (Ml, yes,'' said Sir Frederick, " it is : but I 
have already seen Antwerp, some years back ; 
It is the Bologna of Belgium. I lingered some 
days in its rich gallery in 1829.'' 

*' Monsieur is now on his route to the Ger- 
tkian spas, perhaps?" asked the lady rather 
inquisitively. 

" I have scarcely any plan for the future," 
he replied. *' I live but for the moment. The 
present is to me ' all in all ;' and, too happy to 
secure a delicious sensation from objects perhaps 
but too fleeting, I have given the past to the 
winds, and leave the future to the chances: 
they have hitherto highly favoured my rather 
eccentric course thus far in Belgium." — He 
bowed. 

" The arts are pregnant with such delicious 
sensations !" said the artist ; " music above all 
others. But pray fix your attention on this 
charming portrait of Rubens's daughter. It 
represents the characteristic sumptuousness of 
the ostentatious painter, who stood at the 
head of our numerous masters. Only see the 
magnificent costume of this child ; her rich 
petticoat, striped with gold ! her point-lace 
apron ! her blue velvet mantle, and lilac velvet 
gown and hat ! — ^and such a feather in that hat ! 
fluttered by the wind ! A silver chain too, and 
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a diamond cross : and all this magnificence of 
dress contrasted with the rather vulgar look, 
and laughing, noisy, romping air of the spoiled 
young heiress, who seems to run, chirping and 
chuckling, towards you l^ 

" You give it a life by your criticism, that 
enhances the miracle of its execution,^^ said Sir 
Frederick. 

" If I gave out what I feel, it would be a 
great power ; but enthusiasm in the arts never 
does. This was the child for whom the 
Archduke Albert stood godfather; for the 
Seigneur de Steens was a grand seigneur, as 
well as a great painter and a distinguished 
statesmai^^ 

'^ What a splendid life was his !^^ said Sir 
Frederick ; ^* the triumph of genius and of am- 
otion: the first painter of his age ; the secretary 
of state to the powerful and charming Arch- 
duchess Isabelle; the minister from the as- 
tute Philip the Fourth of Spain to the picture* 
loving Charles of England; the friend of the 
wily and wicked Buckingham; the favourite 
causeur of Marie de Medicis; maintaining the 
independence of an artist, and displaying the 
spirit of a prince!" 

" The spirit of a prince !" she replied : ** you 
English love to talk of the spirit of a prince; 
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bat, as applied to high-minded genius, His a poor 
comparison ! How did Rubens treat the prince 
who sent him fifty pistoles ? How did he answer 
your English alchymist who came to tempt him 
with the philosopher's stone ? Pointing to the 
j^ctures in his study, he £».id, ^ You are come 
too late ; I have found the philos(^her's stone 
without other science than lies in my palettes 
and brashes.'* Our Flemish masters were great 
creatures. They may march abreast with the 
Titians and the Raphaels, but they are less 
known, because Eurap^m education is yet too 
circumscribed io open to the public the true 
history of the middle ages, north of the Tiber. 
The story of Vandyke is a romance.**' 
.. " And where may it be found P'' asked Sir 
Frederick eagerly. 

The lady paused for a moment. 
" Do you proceed to Brussels, monsieur ?'' 
-" I believe this evening ; at least, I had in- 
tended to do so.'' 

" And how long do you remain there ?" 
^^That must depend on circumstances; on 
those whom I may meet there. I have hitherto 
travelled under a lucky star !" 

" You wish to have a copy of Vandyke," 
said the lady evasively : " would you not prefer 
an original ?" 
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Sir Fi^derick smiled, and hesitated with the 
coolness of a connoisseur. 

" Why, yes,'''' he said ; '* but there may be 
circumstances to render a copy infinitely pre^ 
cious.^ 

The artist took a card from her portfolio, 
and wrote with a pencil on the back :-h-" Jlfon- 
sieur Jansensy fabriquant de dentelle^ la Puterie^ 
No. 8, a Bruxelles. Presenti par Mad. Mar- 
ipierite.'''* 

"This card,**' she said, "will give you ad- 
mittance to the collection of a worthy trades- 
man, de^scended by the female line from Vandyke. 
You will see there a fine picture of the great 
master which is for ^e ; and you will hear 
from the Jansens family more of Vandyke tra- 
ditionally, than books have yet given. To 
know the Flemish masters, you must study them 
both pictorially, and morally on their own soil, 
among their posterity."" 

" And where are we to find," he replied, as he 
read the card, " the Flemish mistresses ?'' 

" Which of our female artists ?" she asked 
with naivete. " We have produced many emi-* 
nent women in the arts. To begin with Mar->^ 
guerite Van Eyke^ the sister of Hubert and John. 
She cultivated her art with such devotion, that 
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she made a vow to St. Beghe, the patroness of 
the Biguinesy never to marry. By the bye, you 
should see the Biguinage here ; it is one of the 
great features of Ghent.'' 

*' I intend to do so this evening: — But did 
M^garet keep her vow ?'' asked Sir Frederick, 
endeavouring to fix the evasion of the adroit 
artist. 

" Oh ! most religiously; though she had many 
oiFers of marriage. There are women, with whom 
a great cause supersedes all personal, all human 
weaknesses.'" 

" Weaknesses !" reiterated Sir Frederick. 
" Do you call the all we know or guess of hap* 
piness on earth, a weakness ?'' 

'.' Are not all first predilections that iT she 
^dsked, sharply. " Do not women — nay, men, 
too, frequently mistake the vividness of their 
own young sensations for the perfection of the 
object that awakens them P and though they 
should not discover their mistake, do they not 
act as if they had ? There are few men who 
do not blush for their first loves; and fewer 
stilly who have not cast them ofi* heartlessly — 
recklessly.'' 

Sir Frederick was astounded at the observar 
tion, but more at the manner in which it was 
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uttered. He had been stmck by many obseiv 
Yations of the singular and original speaker, as 
having more than an accidental relation to his 
own personal circumstances. The suspicion - 
that he was not wholly unknown to her, that 
he had met her somewhere before, came with 
irresistible force upon his mind. There was 
a peculiar seduction in the tone of her voice ; 
a voice to which something within him an- 
swered responsively ; a voice which, uniting 
with the snatches he had caught of her features, 
almost induced him to believe that the Belgian 
artist was the devout and charitable attendant 
at the death-bed of one, whom it was almost 
madness to remember. 

What a tide of inferences flowed from that 
supposition! For a moment, they confiised, 
overpowered him; and they were followed by 
a rush, a revulsion of sensations, rarely estpe* 
rienced after the sunny freshness of youth; 
but which, once experienced, is worth all that 
remains of life^ though that life were pro- 
longed for a century. 

Under the impression of these feelings, which 
passed with the rapidity of lightning, leading 
him from doubt to certainty, and again back to 
utter incredulity, he had silently and nervously 
followed Madame Marguerite to another part 
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of the room, where hiing a very singular and 
curious interior, painted by Peter Neess. She 
had begun its description, when Sir Frederick, 
seizing the white small hand that pointed to it, 
said, with abrupt vehemence— 

^' I cannot suffer you to proceed, Madame 
Marguerite, till you answer me one fearfid 
question, with which some of the deepest in- 
terests of my life are interwoven. Sit down 
for a moment. Your artist eloquence has lost 
its spell ; and an incident — a hope — a fear -^ a 
doubt— ^ fancy, with which the arts have no 
connexion, (nay, I will be heard !) preoccupies 
my mind, to the exclusion of every other !^ 

She struggled to release her hand, which 
Sir Frederick held so firmly, while with her 
other she drew her hood across her face. 
Her emotion was evident, whether caused by 
surprise or by apprehension. But at that 
moment a group of visitors entered the room, 
and her interlocutor found himself surrounded 
by Mr. Montague St. Leger, Lord Montressor, 
Lord Alfred, Mr. Tyler, his son and daughter, 
and not a few strangers, of all nations. 

The recognition of the Montressor party was 
announced by a laugh^ and by various excla- 
nmtions, which were not to be mistaken ; while 
the Tyler family addressed their acquaintance 
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of the treckachuyt with a cordial and familiar re^ 
cogtiition, and an attempt at shaking hands that 
amounted to a seizure. 

Almost stunned by the ridiculous embarrass- 
ment of his situation, Su* Frederick had dropped 
(as though it Vere a scorpion) the beautiftd 
hand which he had clasped with such energy 
a momen^^ before ; but he had neither temper 
nor presence of mind to meet the raillery or 
rebut the suspicion with which he saw every eye 
and tongue prepared to assail him. 

" La colombe ritrouvee P^ shouted Lord Mon- 
tressor. 

" J5* tres mal-apropos^ said Lord Alfred, look- 
ing after the hooded figure, as she glided into 
the motley crowd now filling the room (the 
overflowing of the treckschuyt^ and of those 
English pouters by the sea and land who make 
Ghent their first halt to and from Brussels). 

" I say, Mottram,*" continued Lord Alfred, 
with a bantering look and a deliberate folding of 
his arms ; '^ is it true that you have abandoned 
politics for the artSy as the ' Age** has it ? and 
have we disturbed your studies here from the 

life r 

^' We are reallv not accountable for the in- 
trusion,"' said Mr. St. Leger ; *' we should have 
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pasaed on to Brussels without a surmise of 
your beiug here, only that very obliging person, 
your Irish valet-de-chambrey recognised Lord 
Mpntressor, and gave us some lights concerning 
your present pursuits.**** ^ 

Sir Frederick only answered by a forced 
smile, and a few cold words and inquiries, 
pleading indisposition for his detention in Bel- 
gium. 

" Well, my eyes !'' said Mr. Tyler, advan- 
cing familiarly ; " how you must be surprised, 
fellow-traveller, to see us, too, no further than 
Gong, A pretty business we have made on it ! 
Lost our places in the Hinglish diligence as 
plies between this old barrack of a town and 
•Brussels ; and our humbrellas too— all owing to 
that whelp there eating too much of the Hostend 
gingerbread, and getting a touch of the blue 
cholera ! Never so frightened in all my life ! 
Not a potticur in the whole place as can speak 
Hinglish ; and we couldnH muster as . much 
French among us as would ask for Glauber'^s 
salts ; after all it cost me, too, for my darter's 
hedication at a French boarding-school.**' 

'* La ! pa, how can you talk so !'' said Miss 
Tyler, pulling back her father and saluting Sir 
Frederick. " I suppose^ Sir Frederick, you have 
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stopped to see the pictars ; they are so very 
fine ! an't they ? Your own gentleman, Mr. 
Fegan, told us that you are such a lover of the 
harts ; and were all the morning looking at the 
halter-pieces ai^ fine things in these old-fashion- 
ed churches. . I'm sure, had we known you were 
going, we should have been so 'appy to have 
joined you.'' 

" To be sure," said the father ; " and then we 
might have clubbed to pay them popish fellors 
in the sashes and halberts as shows^ the tombs. 
It's a great himposition: though, for that, I 
must say they're nothing to Westminster Habbey, 
or -St. Paul's." 

"Are these your compagnons de voyage^'*'* asked 
Lord Alfred, directing his laughing eyes alter- 
nately to the several members of the Tyler 
family. 

" What a splendid collection I" said Lord 
Montressor, looking round with an equivocal 
glance. " Come, Mottram, do the honours ; you 
seem quite at home here. — By Jove ! Alfred, 
look at that Charles the First, star, ribboD, 
and all, by Lely." 

" I doubt that much," said Lord Alfred : 
" how the devil should a Lely get here.^*" 

" How very like the late Marquis of Aber- 
corn !" said Mr. St. Leger. 
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** AU the Stuart pictures are,"** said Lord 
Montressor. 

^^ Is that the man that walked and talked 
half-an-hour after his head was cut off?'' asked 
Master Tyler of his sister. ^ 

" Don't you see he has got his 'ead on his 
shoulders, you foolish boy ?" said the father. 
" Well, we shall see what they'll do for you at 
Idleberg. 

*' Lpok, I beseech you," said Lord Montres- 
sor ; " here is a Leonardo da Vinci : I'd swear to 
it ! What a picture ! Don't you agree with 
me, Mottram ?" 

" I am quite sure you are wrong," said Sir 
Frederick peevishly, yet endeavouring to master 
his feelings. " There are not half-a-dozen Leo- 
nardos out of Italy. This is a Flemish picture." 

" I'll bet fifty guineas it's a Leonardo," said 
liOrd Montressor, in all the doggedness of igno- 
rant pretension. 

" It would be a bubble bet," said Sir Fre- 
derick. '^ The picture is marked in the catalogue 
here, ' by Mabuse, a Hungarian.' I know his 
manner ; and have two of his pictures at Mot- 
tram Hall. Mabuse studied in Italy, and copied 
Leonardo with such success, that in England 
(where he resided some time as court-painter) 
his pictures frequently passed for the works of 
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that master. His finest pictures, however, are 
at Amsterdam. He was much noticed by the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, who was amused by 
his buffooneries.*" 

" Diavolo r exclaimed Lord Alfred ; " Mot- 
tram has been studying the great masters to 
some purpose ; — or rather, perhaps, the great 
mistresses.'*'' 

" If here arVt boys flying kites, as like Bill 
and Tom Wilkins of our street as two peas ! — 
look, father !'' interrupted the victim of ginger- 
bread, forcibly stricken by the truth of a beau- 
tiful Cuyp. 

" Ay, surely," said Mr. Tyler, " ifs well 
worth coming all the way to Gong, to see them 
there chaps, that are the nuisance of our street, 
stuck against a wall here, — or, at all events, 
the likes of sich brats.'' 

" Have you a mind for a bet, sir, on this pic- 
ture?'' said Lord Montressor, turning towards 
Mr. Tyler, with whom he was infinitely amused, 
as a specimen of some unknown species of the 
social genus — something he had only seen in a 
play, or read of in a novel or a magazine. 

Mr. Tyler drew back appalled, sui^pecting 
that he had fallen in with a party of blacklegs. 
Tucking a child under either arm, he replied : 
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" I, sir, bet ! No, sir — not I, Never made a 
bet in my life; off the Exchange, at least. Be- 
sides, sir, I see nothing purticlar in these here 
picturs. They Ve all black and dirty ; nothing 
to compare to Sonierset-honse picturs, where 
they are spick and span new, and dressed like 
gentlemen and ladies of quality. I saw King 
George the Fourth there, in his coronation 
robes : it was worth a shilling to look at alone. 
But these here are only Monmouth-street pic- 
turs, and look like men in a play.^^ 

" Pray, Lord Alfired,^^ said Miss Tyler, who 
had kept her large languishing eyes fixed 
on the first lord she had ever approached, 
" what is your opinion of Somerset-house this 
year?" 

. Lord Alfred drew up, horror-struck at the 
familiar address. The father was good fun; 
but the easy pertness of the daughter was 
' rather too good.' He looked at her for a mo- 
ment, and then turned on his heel. 

" Glad of it !'' said the father, chuckling, while 
Miss coloured and tossed her head : " What 
business have you to make up to all the flashy 
fellors that fall in your way? I dare to say, 
though you take him for a lord, he''s no such 
thing ; some chap from the west hend, one of 

VOL. II. F 
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Howell and Jameses jackanapes. IVe half a 
mind to ask huo tke price of cotton goods.^ 

" Why, he is a, lord,'' said the boy: " I 'earM 
'em call him at the inn ; and sister read their 
names in a book there— Lord somebody." 

" Lord my eye !-— no more a lord than I am ; 
a poor, ill-fed looking creatnr, as ever I seed," 
muttered Mr. Tyler, secretly mortified at the 
contempt with which his daughter had been 
treated. 

Lord Montressor was now in ecstasy before 
the superb coloured drawing of Rubens. He 
piqued himself on his own collection of designs 
by the great masters. " If this," he said, ''were 
a get-at-able thing, I would bid handsomely for 
it. But who the devil does this collection be- 
long to ? we have been led here blindfold, by 
Mottram's Paddy.'*'' 

"Don't know at all," said Mr. St. Leger. 
" Dites done, ami^ d qui appartient cette col- 
lection ? " 

The question was addressed to a young man, 
who, habited in a blouse^ was recommending a 
Hobbima to Sir Frederick's notice. 

" Cest la collection de Monsieur Scampj"" he 
replied. 

*' Un de vos grands seigneurs ?" 
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" Non^ monsieur^ un de nos bons bourgeois : 
Scamp est un nom trh-connu en Angleterre.'*'* 
" A palpable hit/' said Lord Alfred, laughing. 
" The connoisseur looks like a peasant," said 
Lord Montressor. 

" And is one, probably," said Mr. St. Leger ; 
" you are now in a land of equality, where you 
must expect to be elbowed at every turn. I 
should like to* se^ a fellow with a waggoner's 
frock in the Stafford gallery ! " 

" I wish I knew the subject of this drawing, 
though," continued Lord Montressor. 

" It is the miracle of St. Benoit," said the 
Blouse^ in good EngHah, " a sketch drawn 
and coloured by Riibens. It was made in the 
Abbey of AflEcham, near Alost, after Rubens 
had painted the famous ^cture of St. Roch, for 
the cathedral of that town. He promised the 
monks to return, and paint the subject in grand 
for their refectory, but he niever did ; and the 
place for it on the walls was kept vacant ever 
since till the suppression of all monasteries by 
the French." 

Sir Frederick Mottram, meantime, had es- 
caped. Arrived in the open air, he breathed 
freely, and walked rapidly he knew not whi- 
ther, anxious only to avoid the Kaniur^ and the 

f2 
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Hotel de la Poste, the place in Ghent 'where 
Britons most do congregate ;^ for he felt as little 
desirous to know where Lord Montressor and 
his party were going to, as he was to get in- 
volved in their movements. His rencontre with 
his English friends was unlucky: it took him 
in a moment least prepared to make head 
against the frivolous and vexatious imperti- 
nences of persons he despised, though he stood 
in check of their opinions. To get out of their 
way was now his object. 

It struck him for a moment, that, as the two 
gentlemen were without their wives, they might 
be in pursuit of a wife for the third ; and that 
the wealthy and odious Princess of Schafien- 
hausen was the game in view. If so, they were 
probably on their way to her castle on the 
Rhine, for which Galignani had announced her 
departure from London. But another subject 
occupied his mind to the exclusion of every 
thought less interesting — ^his passing conviction 
that Madame Marguerite, the Belgian artist, 
was the mysterious guide of his wayward wan- 
derings. Still the idea was but passing ; and a 
thousand improbabilities rose to crush it in its 
infancy. He believed he had taken the wish for 
the fact. Her eloquence and her beauty had 
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bewitched, excited him. He blushed fqr the 
liberty he had taken, for the emotion he had 
betrayed. 

He thought, therefore, that he would think no 
more about the adventure, or its heroine ; and he 
wandered on, thinking of nothing else, and least 
of all of the route he was taking. Thoroughly 
preoccupied, he continued his way through nar- 
row streets, to which the lofty houses gave a 
sombre appearance, and their mossy pave- 
ments a desolate one. Stepped and architec- 
tural houses rose on either side, until the silent 
streets broke into straggling suburbs, which gra- 
dually opened into a noble avenue, shaded by 
long lines of lofty trees. The scene became 
wholly changed. Tillage, gardens, and hop- 
grounds came thick upon the eye ; and a gay 
and beautiftd landscape succeeded to a gloomy 
and dilapidated town. 

As Sir Frederick advanced, a cloud of dust 
involved all around him in its mists ; and the 
next instant a britzka, drawn by five horses, 
passed on. Three gentlemen in the interior 
made signs to each other, and laughed; and 
then took off their hats. It was Lord Mon- 
tressor and his party. Next came the diligence 
Anglaise, appointed, as if to start firom Charing- 
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cross. It was fiill, inside and out. Miss Susan'^s 
straw bonnet and cherry ribbons flaunted through 
the open window. The Tylers, pire et fils^ 
were perched on the roof. They all saluted 
their " fellow-traveller;^ and Sir Frederick 
thought, that, however it may have fared with 
the age of chivalry, the age of incognito was 
gone for ever ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE BSaUINAGE. 



The English travellers had passed on ; the 
afternoon diligences had departed ; the artificial 
life which is given to Ghent during the early 
part of the summer and autumnal days, by 
the * entrees and the exits'* of English tourists 
(all treading the same track, directed and bear- 
led), had subsided. Sir Frederick Mottram, 
however, still remained at the HStel de la Poste^ 
the last man in the world who might have been 
expected so to linger, where few of his country 
find food for curiosity, beyond what a morning's 
course can ftdly satisfy. What, then, was the 
spell that ruled him ? A new interest had fallen, 
like a charm, over Belgium and its cause. Was 
it the romance of its ancient story, the splendour 
of its wondrous artists, the familiar names of its 
forests and fortresses, consecrated as they are 
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by events connected with the heroism of Eu- 
rope ? Or was it some other influence that had 
touched on the long-latent spring of excitement, 
and replaced the bitterness of irritated feelings 
by a series of light and pleasant emotions P 

Returning to the H6tel de la Poste^ he had 
dropped into a bookseller^s shop, to purchase a 
map of the Low Countries ; and. had picked up 
a little work, whose vignette had first attracted 
his eye, and whose pages engaged his attention. 
The title was, * Pricis Historique des Troubles 
de Bruxelles en 1718.' The patriot hero of the 
tale was the venerable Anneessens, a citizen and 
a tradesman of Brussels, whose strange story 
and devoted constancy in the face of tyranny 
wanted only the high-sounding titles of Horn or 
d'Egmont, to have obtained a celebrity as wide- 
spread and enduring as theirs. So deep was the 
interest excited by the well-told tale, that Sir Fre- 
derick had placed the book beside him while he 
dined; and he was still so occupied by the heart- 
rending narrative, that Fegan had made several 
attempts to attract his notice without success. 

" I humbly ax your pardon. Sir Frederick,'' 
he at length said, as he displaced the dessert 
and replaced the carafes and glasses he had 
in his nervous restlessness just removed ; — " I 
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humbly ax yoiir honor's pardon ; but there is a 
great music after the salute, as they call it 
here, sir, this evening, at the church of the 
Beguinage.^ 

Sir Frederick appeared still preoccupied with 
his book : he was too much offended with Fe- 
gan's officious interference in bringing the Mon- 
tressor party upon him in the morning, to yield 
himself with complacency to his chattering. 
Too fine a gentleman to expostulate with ser- 
vants, he had ever found it easier and n^ore dig- 
nified to part with them ; and having made up 
his mind to discharge Fegan at Brussels, he had 
not paused to notify his anger in the interim. 
Fegan, therefore, who believed his involuntary 
fault forgiven, because it had not been reproved, 
presumed on the supposition, and indulged in 
his usual garrulity; which Irish servants, even 
after a long experience of English reserve, always 
feel it so difficult to restrain. 

" And so plaze your honor,'' continued Fe- 
gan, drawing up, " if I was sure it 's what 
we did not go to Brussels this evening, sir, 
I'd be after axing your lave. Sir Frederick, 
to go to the salute at the Baginage, in regard 
of the music, and the eight hundred faymales — 
a greet sight. And there is a young leedy's 

p5 
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maid, who lives with an ould English gentle- 
woman down below on the promineed, called 
the Coupure, nigh to the Rue de Soleil, hard 
by, convainient to the canal, who offered to 
take me, if year honor hasn^t any call for me, 
to see the Baginage, and hear the music, sir ?^^ 

" You may go,**' said Sir Frederick, without 
taking his eye &om his book ; but not a little 
amused at the topographical knowledge acquired 
by his seryant during a single day. In half an 
hour afterwards he was himself on his way to 
the Gband Bbguxnaoe. 

The Grand B^guinage of Ghent is a curious 
fragment of the monastic establishments of the 
Low Countries. The institution, unique in its 
kind, is altogether Belgian; having been founded 
by Beghd, the daughter of Pepin of Landon, and 
the mother of Pepin-le-Gros, in the middle of 
the seventh century. Other orders rose and 
fell in the long interval of eleven hundred 
years; but female sensibility preserved what 
female sensibility had created;, and the Biguines 
of Brussels, Ghent, and Bruges, renowned 
through successive ages of warfare and civil 
commotion for the ministering charity of the 
sisterhood, were suffered to exist even by that 
destructive power which had suppressed all other 
monkish institutions, — the power of the French 
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Revolntion. They still, therefore, remain, in 
spirit and in form, curious monuments of times 
whose barbarism and social maladroitness called 
for and produced a superhuman enthusiasm, to 
repair its mischiefs, and to pour oil and wine 
into the festering wounds of outraged humanity. 
The sun was setting in cloudless glory, and 
its beams were caught by the vane of that his* 
torical belfiy, of which the Gantois are so 
proud, and from which Chiarles the Fifth showed 
the Duke of Alva the extent of the magnificent 
city which the minister proposed to raze to the 
ground.* The ornamented gables of the ancient 
buildings were steeped in crimen light, aiid the 
Gothic casements shone like an artificial illu- 
mination. The brazen dragon, carried off from 
Bruges in the time of the crusadei^, was bright 
above all; and the carillon of the square tower 
beneath pealed forth a Quaint Flemish melody, 
to which the' sober citizens seemed id move in 
just time and measure. It was still the Ghent 
of the Arteveldes;-f* and it addressed itself to the 

* " Quand le Due fut descendu, TEmpereur lui demanda 
combien il croyoit qu*il falloit des peaux d'Espagne pour 
faire un gant de cette grandeur V* — The pun is untrans- 
latable. 

f A name now rendered fiuniliar to the English reader 
by the beautiful dramatic poem, of Mr. Taylor. 
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imagination of one, whose views of society had 
hitherto been directed to external forms, more 
than to the great movements of the social 
springs on which the happiness of masses de- 
pends. 

Sir Frederick had abeady reached the soli- 
tary quarter of the B^goinage before he was 
aware of his approach. He stood in the midst 
of the irregular space, which resembles the close 
of an English cathedral. A Gothic and very 
ancient obt^h formed its centre. One vene- 
rable tree threw out its far-spreading foliage. 
Numerous small and curious buildings rose irre- 
gularly on every side, each distinct firom the 
other, and closed by a narrow door, having over 
it a niche filled by the image of a saint, or the 
horrors of a crucifixion. From the casement 
was generally suspended a basket of shrubs and 
flowers, the cultivation of which formed the 
only enjoyment permitted to the servants of 
God and sisterhood of charity. All around 
was solitary and silent, save only the tolling of 
the bell which announced the coming ceremony. 
Sir Frederick paused for a moment, doubtM 
whether he might proceed to the church, into 
which the officiating priests, with their float- 
ing stoles, their broad sashes, and cocked hats 
under their arms, had already entered^ 
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The bell ceased, and every door flew open. 
A strange rout of forms peopled the hitherto 
vacant court, which realised, by their phantom 
air, the opening of the tombs of some monastic 
cemetery, and the giving up of their buried ves- 
tals. Nearly seven hundred of the sisterhood, 
habited in the strange dress, which admits of 
no distinction of outline, hurried from the sur- 
rounding dwellings. Some hobbled, some gUded, 
some tripped, as disparity of age and spirits 
incUned or compelled. A few, in more flowing 
drapery, were mantled and veiled by that 
coquettish remnant of the Spanish toilet, so uni- 
versal in Brabant, the faille — the long pending 
black silk scarf which falls from the head to 
the feet, and is managed by the expert with an 
art early acquired, to conceal or to reveal, as 
the views of the wearer may happen to direct. 
All passed on, all poured into the open portals 
of the church; save some lagging or ancient 
sister, infirm or over-cautious, stopping to take 
in her birdcage, to close her casement, or to 
turn the key in the do(w of her little mSnage, 

But, among the pious sisterhood, Sir Frederick 
did not discover any figure resembling that of the 
religieuse of the hospital of St. Jean, La Soeur 
Greite of the Tour des Princes. 
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Sir Frederick, with an arrtire pensfe^ scarcely 
acknowledged to himself, that Madame Mar- 
guerite, hy naming the B^guinage, had given 
him a sort of indication that she too might be 
of the congregation, approached the entrance 
of the church at the moment when the Blouse 
of the Scamp gallery arrived at it. A slight 
bow of mutual recognition was exchanged; 
a certain air of the world, never to be mis- 
taken under any disguise, convinced the fas- 
tidious English gentleman that the supposed 
peasant in the waggoner^s frock, who talked 
t?tr^t^ with the decision of one well versed in his 
subject, was in fact himself a gentleman, and 
that it was perfectly safe to address him. 

" I believe,'^ he said, smiling, " it is permitted 
to strangers to join this fair congregation and 
offer up a prayer to St. Begh^." 

" Oh yes ! Allow me to conduct you. St. 
Beghe is a most liberal saint, and her sisterhood 
are as little cagotes as herself.^ 

" What a multitude !" said Sir Frederick, 
pausing at the threshold of the temple. 

" This is the Stat major of the order,'* said 
the Blouse. " The sisters are well lodged here, 
and live, you see, with open doors. They have 
never, in fact, been cloistered ; their vocation is 
with the world.**' 
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" And do they take no vows ?^^ asked Sir 
Frederick. 

'* Pardon, monsieur ! they make one vow- 
that of chastity, for the time being. It 
happened shortly before our revolution, that 
a young gentlenian of high family in Brus- 
sels fell in love with a young and beautiful 
artist. They were on the point of being mar- 
ried, when their friends interfered and separat- 
ed them. The young man nearly lost his rea- 
son, and the girl threw herself into the order of 
the BSguines. The revolution arrived. They 
were not idle, the BSguines, during the Four 
Days ; and the young artist was among the most 
active in attending on the amhulances. Her lover 
was among the wounded patriots ; and her skill 
and attention saved his life. They fled together 
from the hospital, were married, and enjoyed a 
few ^months of perfect felicity, and then were 
separated for ever ! His wound re-opened, and 
a . consumption ensuing, he died, leaving her a 
small income. She has again retired to our 
Beguinage, and is now one of the steurs cham- 
bries or semd^dSvotes, to whom the cotffe is pro- 
tection ; and who, adopting the habit of the 
order when they please, go about, of course 
doing works of faith and charity,, for the love of 
Our Lady, and of St. Begh^, 
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^^ There is a Madame Margaerite,^ said 
Sir Frederick, with some hesitation, "whom 
I have aeqidentally met — ^an artist, — who, from 
her dress, may be one of these Dames chambrSes.'*'' 

*' Perhaps,^' said the Blouse. " But she is 
gone to Brussels. She passed you in that ca- 
leche which issued from the gates of le Petit 
Beguinage as ypu entered.'' 

Sir Frederick was something stunned by the 
information. It was not exactly the intelligence 
which his amour propre was prepared for. 

They had now entered the church : some 
hundreds of white coifs and black habits filled 
its vast nave; and groups of black-mantled 
females knelt in front of the altar. The greater 
number, with their faces buried in their hoods, 
seemed lost in perfect abstraction and intensity 
of prayer. But here and there, a pale and 
melancholy female, with her, visage raised to- 
wards the altar-piece, seemed as if in personal 
colloquy with the protecting saint : her hands, 
at the same time, being extended above the level 
of the head, and preserved steadily without mo- 
tion, gave to such figures the perfect resemblance 
of a statue, as beautiful and as lifeless. In this 
mass of female devotion, one male head alone 
was visible beyond the altar rails, where the 
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officiating priest stood in his clerical habiliments: 
it was the Irish head of Lawrence Fegan. 

Notwithstanding an abstraction of mind that 
had carried his thoughts far from the Beguinage 
of Ghent, the music which followed the short 
and simple ceremony of the salut gradually 
engrossed the attention of the English connois- 
seur. The contrast of the instrumental music 
with the not very harmonious voices of the 
sisterhood was marked. Sir Frederick was en- 
tranced. He asked the name of the composer. 

" It is by our compatriot Gr^try," replied 
the BlousCy *' his famous mor^eau the ' Confite- 
hor tibi Domine^ which he composed at Rome, 
and sent to his native city, Liege, to be played 
on some public occasion. It has been appropri- 
ately chosen by the lady who gives this fete to 
the sisterhood of St. Beghe : for the saint was, 
like Gretry, a native of that focus of Belgian 
genius and patriotism, the province of Liege.*'** 

'* And what is the occasion of this fete ?**' 

" It is given by a lady who received her early 
education and shelter in some passing adversity, 
it is said, in a Belgian Beguinage. She is the 
widow of a Belgian Prince too, Madame Schaf- 
fenhausen." 

Sir Frederick started ; and the divine bar- 
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monies- of Gretry breathed in vain. Without 
the courage to ask if the Princess was present, 
he resolved to depart for Brussels inunediately ; 
and scarcely waiting for the conclusion of the 
Confiteor, he took leave of his firiend in the 
Blouse, with many acknowledgments, and al- 
most with regret. He had scarcely, however, 
issued from the gates of the chapel, when he 
was followed by his new acquaintance, who 
presented him a card which he had dropped in 
drawing out his handkerchief. It was the ad- 
dress of the lace-manufacturer of La Puterie. 

Sir Frederick, in acknowledging the civility, 
observed, that he should have been sorry to 
have lost it ; it was the address of a person to 
whom he had been reconmiended to show him a 
fine picture by Vandyke.'' 

" You will be much gratified,'' replied the 
Belgian. " The entrance to such houses in 
Brussels will lay open to you cabinets of living 
antiquity quite as curious as their own collec- 
tions. Brussels contains two distinct worlds — 
two ages. Onx salons in the Haute Ville afiect 
the tone and manners of French society, and 
are altogether European ; but the Basse Ville is 
a chronicle of the old times, a monument of 
the Flemish manners of former ages. Its society 
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is composed exclusively of those ancient and re- 
spectable &milies, who pride themselves on pre^ 
serving unaltered the customs, habits, and lan- 
guage of their forefathers. It is really a plear 
sure to breathe the perfume of antiquity they 
exhale ; for with them alone is to be found the 
rude but firank simplicity, dignified with certain 
etiquettes, as old as the time of Albert and 
Isabella.'' 

" I fear,'' said Sir Frederick, as they walked 
aloi^, " that my visit as a purchaser of pic- 
tures will not obtain me admission to view and 
study these originals." 

" May I beg, to know by whom you are re- 
commended to M. Jansens ?" 

" By Madame Marguerite." 

" Madame Marguerite gives us a picture her- 
self for our exhibition this year, taken from an 
episode of the Four Days." 

" Are you acquainted with her ?" 

*' Scarcely. She is one of those persons who 
are plus cilibrts que connues ; but I have seen 
her works-^-c'c«^ un pinceau hardV^ 

They had now reached the Hotel de la 
Paste. Horses were putting to a calash at the 
gate. Sir Frederick had already made up his 
mind to leave for Brussels instanter. He had 
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two motives for the abruptness of his resolu- 
tion : the Princess of Schaffenhausen was pro- 
bably at Ghent, and Madame Marguerite was 
positively at Brussels. 

" Can I have horses P'' he asked. 

" The only horses we have, we are putting to 
for this gentleman,*" replied the ostler. " We 
should have secured horses for you, sir; but your 
valet said you would remain at Ghent this 
evening.'*'' 

At this moment Fegan appeared, crossing the 
KarUur^ with a smart grisette hanging on each 
arm. They were upon the point of entering the 
theatre to the left of the hotel ; but Sir Frede- 
rick beckoned to Fegan, who with a conftised 
look obeyed the call, and his two protegees 
passed unescorted into the salle de spectacle. 

The gentleman in the blouse had made a pro- 
position, to which Sir Frederick readily ac- 
ceded, that they should proceed together in the 
calash as far as Alost, where the former was 
going to remain for a few days ; and that the 
latter should there take fresh horses for Brus- 
sels, which he might easily reach by midnight. 

In five minutes the carpet-bags of the Eng- 
lish traveller were disposed of in the carriage, 
and he was seated tite-a-tite with his new 
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friend ; while Fegan, who occupied the box, 
always delighted with change and ready for 
movement, scarcely gave a sigh to the ladies of 
his thoughts, then quietly awaiting his arrival 
in thie parterre of the theatre. 

Fegan'^s was the true Irish temperament, to 
which excitement is always welcome and change 
plea^nt; and to him might have been appropri- 
ated that motto of the ancient knights — '^Dieu, 
le roty et les dames,'*'' which expresses no higher 
principle than the instinct by which Fegan was 
animated, to pray, to love, and to fight, when 
and wherever the occasion might offer. As 
yet the gentle and even disposition of the good 
Flenaings had Aimished him with no opportu- 
nity for indulging the last of these propensities ; 
and the organ of rowing, that predominant 
organ in Irish phrenology, had remained in 
abeyance. 

The evening was as delicious and balmy as 
ever followed an Italian sunset. The noble 
road through which the travellers passed, exhi- 
bited on every side evidences of the prosperity 
of the people : hop-groimds, that looked like 
miniature forests; red-tiled and whitewashed 
cottages, draped with vines and surrounded by 
gardens ; with reposing groups seated at the 
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doors in the enjoyment of their evening's carouse, 
that repeated in endless succession the group-, 
ings of Teniers and the compositions of Os- 
tade. 

Sir Frederick was sunk for the first half hour 
in one of those pleasant reveries derived from 
health and the influence of new and pleasant 
objects on an excited imagination. He smiled 
to find himself journeying in company with an 
utter stranger ; and to find that stranger, though 
dressed like one of the peasantry of the coun- 
try, of elegant manners, and foil of intelligence 
and local information. On taking off his glove, 
the Belgian had displayed a very white hand ; 
an antique ring sparkled on his finger, and he 
had struck a tiny repeater as they left the 
barrier of Ghent. Could this be a specimen of 
the Belgian yeoman, or of the gentleman farmer 
of Brabant ? A few words which fell from him, 
leading to the inference that he had recently 
visited Italy, set conjecture again at work. 

*' There is just now,'f hJB said, " in the hori- 
zon, that beautiftd green tint, so prevalent in 
the sunset skies of Italy; and something in 
these fertile plains, that recalls the luxurious 
richness of the plains of Lombardy.'' 
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" It is astonishing, " said Sir Frederick, " that, 
with such agricultural prosperity, the Belgians 
ever thought of trying the hazardous experiment 
of a re volution.'' 

" It is, at least, a proof that we had wants of 
a higher character than com and hops can sup- 
ply," was the spirited answer. 

" And yet there seems to be some discre- 
pancy of opinion concerning the necessity of the 
revolution, even among the very few persons 
with whom I have had occasion to speak." 

" This ever must be the case, where parti- 
cular interests are compelled to give place to a 
general impulse : but these local aiid personal 
differences must eventually disappear. Even 
now, the bitterness of discussion is passing 
away; and all classes are beginning to settle 
down in their new political position, like travel- 
lers in a diligence after the first stage. Should 
foreign intrigue or local inconveniences inter- 
fere with this coming unity, and again sound 
the tocsin of discontent, they will only serve 
to mark how small and circumscribed are the 
exceptions to that unaninuty which binds our 
several provinces in one sentiment of national 
emulation and national independence. As far as 
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we have hitherto gone, every measure of the 
government (the most national government of 
Europe) has been a positive advance in the 
march of improvement. Our ministers are men 
of business. We have no Alberonis, no Kau- 
nitzes, no Talleyrands, none of the old school of 
diplomacy, of the finessing and Jesuitical school 
of the Italians, introduced by women and priests 
into the north and west of Europe. Our ministers 
must be of the people, and with the people, and 
for the people. Their views, their sympathies, 
must be popular and Belgian : and this is one 
of the causes of the vigilance of our opposition, 
who fear French influence, and dislike the re- 
turning power of the priesthood." 

" Have you then a liberal opposition in your 
Chambers? One might think the measures of 
your government sufficiently popular in them- 
selves — republican, indeed, to satisfy the most 

" Oh yes ! we have an opposition, a very 
strenuous and a very honest one, standing on 
the frontiers of national opinion, and watching 
the insidious advance of the insidious principle 
of the juste milieu ; which is suspected of in- 
fluencing deeply even the most liberal cabinets 
of Europe." 
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The travellers now reached Alost, the frontier 
town between Flanders and Brabant; whose 
ancient forms, and fine Gothic church, were ren- 
dered more striking by the dim light through 
which they were seen. The gentlemen left 
the carriage, and continued their conversation 
under the porch of the inn, to which the slow 
movements of the Braban^on ostler afforded 
sufficient time. A mounted groom with a led 
horse was waiting for the Blouse, who, in un- 
buckling the belt which bound his waist, and 
exchanging his casquet for a hat, observed — 

" I strongly recommend you to adopt the 
blouse^ if you are travelling through the Low 
Countries. It is light, loose, and clean; and, 
above all, popular beyond expression.^' 

" Add, too,**' said Sir Frederick, " that it is 
a most becoming dress. Is it a revolutionary 
costume ? It has an extremely liberty and 
equality air.'' 

" Yes ; the Altesses Bruxellois of Maria 
Theresa's epoch would rather stare to see even 
the ordre iquestre, or petite noblesse, wearing a 
blouse. But it bears on the great past, and 
greater present. It was, as we see by the illu- 
minated portraits in the Bibliotheque de Bour- 
gpgne at Brussels, the prevailing dress of the 

VOL. II. a 
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Low Coantries during the fifteenth century. Phi- 
lippe-le-Bon wears it in one of his many pic- 
tures ; and, to go still further back, it is the 
Belgian dress described by the Roman writers 
under the name of the Sagnm. It was then 
probably made, as it now frequently is, of the 
toile de chanvre. The chemises were of serge ; 
for sheep were always abundant here, and the 
drap de FlandrCy et de Brabant, before all record. 
But our belotise or blouse, which once made an 
item of the toilet of our native sovereigns, had 
fallen into desuetude under the Spanish and Aus- 
trian regime ; and, since the sixteenth century, 
had been confined to the peasantry, or used, as 
the least encumbering of all possible dishabilles, 
by our young men of busmeas, artisans, and 
artists, in their workshops, counting-houses, and 
studies. Thus dressed, the reyolution found 
them, when the bells of the city tolled to arms : 
and habited as they were, they rushed to the 
combac with such weapons as chance offered. 
In the hands of the brave, every weapon be- 
comes effective; and so the blouse became the 
uniform of the Garde Bourgeotse. When you 
see that corps drawn out in Brussels, you 
will say that their uniform is not only the 
best adapted to military enterprise, but the 
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most picturesque costume which a soldier can 
adopt.'' 

" It is strange/' said Sir Frederick, " that 
the blouse is still to be found among the pear 
santry of our agricultural counties ; and is worn 
upon the road, though in white linen, under 
the denomination of a waggoner's frock." 
. " You, doubtless, received it from the Low 
Countries, with our art of making broad-cloth, 
our municipal institutions, the produce of our 
kitchen-gardens, and many other valuable adap- 
tations. But I fear I have wearied you with 
antiquarian trifling. It is, however, my passion : 
and if in that particular I can be of any use to 
you at Brussels, which abounds in monuments 
of the middle ages, pray command me." 

Sir Frederick accepted grateftilly what was 
offered so frankly. Cards were exchanged ; 
and on reading the name of the stranger, he 
found that he had made the acquaintance of 

Monsieur Van H , the accomplished author 

of that historical tract, which had so deeply in- 
terested him, the Precis Historique des Troubles 
de Bruxelles en 1718. 

Like the other accidental acquaintances he 

had made, Mons. Van H was a type of the 

character and national feelings of the Belgian 

o 2 
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youth of the day, and one among the many 
illustrations of the beneficial change in the 
character of a people effected by the removal of 
oppressive and anti-national institutions. 



^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BRUSSELS POST-BAG. 

If the popularity of the new Belgian govern- 
ment, or of the sovereign whom the people had 
chosen for their king, were to be measured by 
the public satisfaction at the birth and baptism 
of a national prince, as exhibited in the capital 
and leading towns, it might be thought that a 
monarchy in name, and a republic in substance, 
was the most popular form of government in 
Europe. 

The ceremony of the royal christening, cele- 
brated with considerable dramatic eflPect in the 
noble cathedral of St. Gudule, was over; but 
the confusion, bustle, and temporary increase 
of population which it had occasioned, were still 
visible in the streets of Brussels. Some were 
detained by the pressure of business, others by 
the pursuits of pleasure, and many by the ne- 
cessity of awaiting post-horses ; but all probably 
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contributed to swell not a. little the revenue of 
the Belgian post-office, and to cram ambassa- 
dors' bags to overflowing. 

While every hotel in Brussels contributed its 
quota, the letters of the guests of the Bellevue 
alone would have Aimished a folio of evidence 
for future history; and it would have been 
curious to compare the various views thus trans- 
mitted of the same scenes or facts by different 
individuals ; and to note the vast divergences of 
truth, as refracted by intellects of various densi- 
ty. Among the epistles thus despatched to Eng- 
land, there might have been selected expressions 
6f the feelings and prejudices of all classes ill' 
British society. Testimonies thus given upon- 
foregone conclusions, may survive to puzzle fii- 
ture Dalrymples, to mislead a Robinson, or force 
a Thiers or Barante of another age to sigh 
for the simple chronicles of earlier times, when 
the positive fact was given without note or com- 
ment, and a date or a name supplied the place 
of an opinion. 

Of this diversity, the following letters may 
afford a not inadequate sample. 
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Letter 



** TO THE HON. MRS. MONTAGUE ST. LEGER, 
A.T THE DOWAGER DUCHESS OF LUDLOW^S, 
BROOK-STREET, LONDON. 

'^ Belle vue, Brussels. 

** My dear Fan, — We arrived here last 
night, and were lodged with difficulty in the 
Bellevue : the town overflowing, in consequence 
of the royal christening; car on singe les Ugitimes. 
Never saw anything like it : but, alas ! what a 
change! I miss every one of our old set of 
Twenty-nine. The Duke DWremberg gone ; the 
Prince ill, and sees no one ; De Ligne gone ; the 
De Tresigneys absents The story of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain over again. We have secur- 
ed rooms au premier for the Marchioness, Lady 
Frances, and tutte quante; for they will be vacant 
when the Confederation arrives. Leopold is 
going on a royal progress, and there will be no- 
body here till the anniversary of the Four Days, 
when the braves Beiges are to do all manner of 
things in their own praise and glory. Observe, 
I have engaged the rooms by the day ; for Fm 
sure you 11 be glad to be off as soon as you can. 

^' The Place Royale, the Park, and all this 
quarter of the town, were the great scene of the 
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Four Days; and they still bear the marks of the 
fact. The Bellevue, which was riddled with 
bullets, has been put again into repair ; but the 
next house to it is a ruin ; and there is scarcely 
a tree in the noble avenue of the Park, which 
does not bear the marks of balls, while the sta- 
tues fall far short of their due complement of 
noses and members. The tree of liberty, ^giercs: 
vottSy and the tri-coloured flag, are planted before 
th€ King^s Palace and in the Place Royale. The 
people meantime are plodding about, as if no- 
thing had happened, and the whole country is a 
pays de cocagne, as far as we have come — a 
perfect paradise. 

'i I strongly advise your pushing on for the 
Rhine now^ and reserving your visit to the 
Hague till your return. There are very few 

English at Brussels ; but Lady D , who 

remained through the Four Days, has given 
such descriptions ! She was present when the 
poor dear Prince of Orange made his entricj 
when he marched at the head of his army 
from Vilvorde, with the intention of taking 
military possession of the city. Unluckily, in- 
stead of proceeding immediately, when he would 
have found the town unprepared for resist- 
ance, he lost considerable time in negotiations. 
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A deputation of the citizens, with tri-coloured 
cockades, came out from the city and per- 
suaded him to enter Brussels, accompanied only 
by his 6tat major ; which he did, leaving six 
thousand men and twenty pieces of cannon be- 
hind him. At the head of this deputation was, 
only think! — a Baron D'^Hoogvorst, who be- 
longs to one of the noblest families of Belgium. 
But he is a sort of Lafayette, in his way. 

*' The Prince'^s entrie was announced for mid- 
day, by his aide-de-camp, our pleasant friend 
De Cruykenboarg ; and about four thousand 
men of the Garde Bourgeoise were arranged in 
battle array near the Lacken gate, to receive 
him. Escorted by these soldats impromptus, 
and accompanied by six generals and two do- 
mestics in livery, he entered the town. Several 
English ladies followed him, and got on the 
steps of the Hotel de Ville, to see the spectacle. 
The Prince rode on with his usual air ouvert, 
que vous lui connaissez. On arriving in front of 
the line, the air was filled with tri-coloured 
flags. Every post had its standard ; and those 
of the eight central posts were rich and remark- 
able. Every officer, too, was decorated with his 
scarf and sash ; and even the women and chil- 
dren had the national- cockade. He looked 

q5 
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round for the orange colours, and not one ap- 
peared. What a moment for the hero of Wa- 
terloo ! Surrounded by the blue blousesy he had 
more the air of a captive than of a sovereign. 

" Thus placed in a false position, the victim 
of circumstances over which he had no control, 
he was obliged to diplomatize. 

'* ' Brave citizens of Brussels,'' he said, ' I 
thank you ; to you the city owes its tranquillity. 
You see my confidence in you, since I place 
myself under your guard — [the more fool he!] 
But why all this military preparation ? Do 
you think I was coming to destroy the capital .»*' 

" And what do you think a fellow in the 
crowd had the insolence to say ? * We are no 
children ; we have had a long and severe expe- 
rience of you ; and we know well enough what 
we are about !' It was deplorable to see his 
immense popularity gone. A strange man, 
armed to the teeth, rode close beside him; 
addressed him boldly, though in an under 
tone ; and even appeared to threaten him with 
his bayonet.* 

'* At the Marche aux Herbes^ the Prince 

• " Quand on r^fl^chit k la situation des esprits dans ce 
jour d*agitation ; quand on pense que, du milieu d'un peu- 
ple exalte et arm^ qui venait de briser toutes les enseignes de 
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had hoped to file off to his own palace, and 
cried out ' Chez moi, chezmoiP hjxt force luifut 
to follow the line of march. The Regency re- 
ceived him on the steps of the Hotel de Ville ; 
when he became pale, and hesitated. ' Do you 
think then/ he said, ' gentlemen, that I am 
come to besiege your city? The troops will 
Aot attack the King^s subjects ; they fight only 
with his enemies. Ila rCentreront id ; je suia 
Beige avant taut.'* 

" The fact is, that old Sir Francis Wronghead, 
le papa grognant^ was in fault. But for him^ 
our Prince adorS would be King of the Bel- 
gians now : as it is, I fear the game is up for 
ever. Never was such ' a set of determined 
blockheads as these braves Beiges. 

" Now this despatch is forthe Confederation of 
the Rhine in council assembled, either in the blue 
drawing-room at Arlington-street, or in the bow- 
doir couleur de rose on the Terrace. The English, 
with one or two exceptions, are all Orangeists; 

la royant^ et de fouler aux pieds la cocarde orange, et qui 
faisait souvent entendre des cris sinistres, un coup malheu- 
reux pouvait partir I on ne peut s^emp^cher d'admirer le 
noble courage du Prince d'Orange, se d^vouant ainsi pour 
son p^re^ pour son roi ! Quel que soit Tavenir^ ce sera uue 
des belles pages de son histoite "—Esguisses Historiques, 
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and so are the haute noblesse of the country, except 
the Vilain XIV., the Merodes, and one or 
two more who committed themselyes in the 
Four Days, and so have accepted places under 
the new regime. The rest have cut and run, 
and the place is absolutely in the hands of the 
canaille : but this cannot last. 

*' We went last night to Sir Robert's box at 
the theatre ; and Montressor has fallen despe- 
rately in love with a little Belgian actress, who 
played m^LaFille de Dominique^'' a Mademoiselle 
Linsel. He says, she is quite as good as Ma- 
dame Dejazet ; and wants to engage her for our 
French plays. (Test une passion^ rCen dSplaise d 
miladi. Lord Alfred hat la campagne for his 
Princess ; her glittering title sparkles before 
us in the books of the hotels. But, arriving 
here, we have lost the scent, and are fairly 
thrown out. Her servants and cairiages are at 
the Groenendal, an old Braban9on auberge, a 
regular hostel in La Basse Vtlle. Alfred and I went 
to see it this morning ; but the Princess was not 
there. She is pottering about her Belgian 
terres in a calash. The chasseur thinks they 
will leave Brussels for the Rhine early in 
the week. Tanto meglio. A castle on the 
Rhine is the place on earth for softening a 
woman's heart. 
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" And now for the cream of my letter. 
While we were waiting for post-horses at Ghent, 
a monstrous odd-looking, flashy Irishman, after 
watching us for some minntes, came flourishing 
up, hat in hand, and announced himself as own 
man and travelling courier to Sir Frederick 
Mottram. ' His master,' he said, ' would be 
happy to see our lordships. He was looking at 
the pictures everywhere, and had just left the 
cathedral for the gallery of one Mr. Scamp."* 
So to Mr. Scamp^'s we scampered ; and there we 
found Sir Frederick talking virtit in a niche, 
huddled up with a veiled lady. I never saw a 
poor fellow so confused or so bored ! 

" The lady disappeared on our entrance ; 
and the great commoner, evidently patronising 
the non-intervention principle, soon after slipped 
away himself. We saw no more of him, till, in 
driving along the road without the town, we 
overtook him in a melancholy- Jaques-like mood, 
walking under the shade of the trees. Can 
this be the stem statesman, the eloquent ora- 
tor ? It is time for Lady Frances to look to it ; 
and we are of opinion that she ought not to lose 
a moment in coming here. We are all impa- 
tient to be off from Brussels, where we are none 
of us amused except Montressor, who finds that 
la Fille de Dominique * a d^assez beaux yeux pour 
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des yeux de province.'* As yet, however, he has 
not gained admittance to the coulisse^ nor been 
presented to the fair Catharine Biancolelli ; Les 
moeurs here are severe. 

" Sans adteUf " B. M. St. Leobb."'* 
" P.S. — I have pumped the confidential ser- 
vant, who is a sieve of the very first order. 
His master, it seems, is to go forwards to Ger- 
many instanter. This have * I thought good to 
deliver thee,' that thou mayest lay it before the 
Congress for their information. You may add 
also, that, when there, he is to meet ' a peerty,"* 
as Paddy calls them, ^ of Irish quality,' and a 
Dr. de Burgo. The Doctor, I conclude, is a 
travelling physician ; but who the devil are ' the 
quaUty P' B. M. St. hr 

Letter 

*' TO CORNELIUS MACDERMOT, ESQ. ATTORNEY- 
AT-LAW, SHANBALLYMAC, KERRY, IRELAND. 

" Hotel de Belview, Brussels. 

*' My DEAR CoRNEY, — You'U wouder greatly 
to hear from me from this outlandish place ; 
and it is to my own intire amazement surely 
that I find myself in it ; and if I wasn't an ould 
fool, and the biggest breathing this day, sorrow 
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step wonld I put my foot in it ; and may thank 
my lady and her new doctor, (a great che shin 
sir, one Doctor Rodolf deBurgo, a third cousin, 
6n<5e removed, as he says,, of the Clanrickards;— 
but naboelish^) for the way I am in, after spend- 
ing more money in the last six months than 
I^d have occasion for in as many years at Shan- 
ballymac, and live like an Irish king, and 
better. 

" This comes hoping that you are well, 
also Mrs. Macdermot and the little colleens; 
and, secondly, to say that I must draw on 
you for another five hundred pounds to carry 
on the war ; which I hope will pay our way to 
Spaw and back again to Kerry, where my Lady 
Dogherty has been ordered to drink the Spaw 
water ; she that made such wry faces at Bally- 
spellan, and had the ofier of Mount Pleasant, 
near the salt water at Dunleary (now Kings- 
tdwn) ! And in regard of the five hundred 
pounds, my dear Macdermot, if there is not so 
much in the till, Fd drive them Morans without 
delay, and sell off the primises. You ve been 
too aisy intirely with them, man alive ! Oh ! 
it^s myself knows them well: always a sick 
child, or a bad potatoe saison, and the man a 
crock, and the woman a poor streal ; and they 
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setting up for gentleman fanners, that were no 
better than cotters on Lord Kinmure^s estate, 
till they came and flopped themselves down 
upon my green acres, divers luck to them f 
offering over the heads of the ould tenants, which 
was the cause of all the murthurs, and brought 
three as fine boys to the gallows as ever was 
hanged, in or out of it. As to the hay harvest, 
I lave it to your own judgment; but sold it 
must be, with the stock of Clonmakillen ; for, 
my dear Mac, money I must have, cost what it 
may, to get out of this humbugging place, where 
there was no rebellion nor revolution at all ; but 
just as quiet as Shanballymac, the day after the 
fair. And you^U be wanting the worth of your 
postage, half of which IVe to pay myself before 
theyll let a taste of this letter pass the post- 
oflice ! There's liberality for yez, in the Frinch 
republicans ! 

" Well, sir, it's all from bad to worse, from 
the blessed day I bid farewell to the Hill of 
Howth. I tould you of the ruination was going 
on at Brighton, and the junketting and the 
picnicing of my T^ady, and Laura Lady Dickson 
— ^and it's prettily picked and nicked too we 
were ; and they tould me by way of a make- 
weight, that I'd get every thing here, sir, for 
nothing at all at all, and thank me for taking. 
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Oh ! yes, indeed ! Anyhow, I had my substantial 
rump-stake, and my glass of port, and my tum- 
bler of punch, at Brighton, not all as one as 
here, where I dine at a grand tabledot, covered 
over with outlandish dishes, and nothing to ate 
but just a wish-wash of soup and a peck of 
sparrows, like what the boys after a birding 
roast fifty on a string in Ireland : and, onter 
new^ as my Lady says, it aVt with sparrows 
and tom-tits that we put off the people in 
th^ ould times at the Stag's Horns ; but the 
best of rounds of beef and cabbage, and turkies 
and trimmings, and the sucking chickens and 
bacon, and greens. But it makes my Lady faint 
if I only hint at them times, trying to consale 
all from the doctor ; as if, sooner or later, the 
butter won't come out of the stirabout. 

" Well, sir, when I axed them here for 
parceley and buther to my boiled fowl, divel be 
in one of them throughout the whole hotel could 
make out what I meant at all at all ! — so judge, 
sir, whether it's an outlandish place or not : 
and such waiting at table I never seen, and am 
often tempted to snatch the napkin out of the 
waiter's hand, (who calls themselves gossoons,) 
and show them the way we wait at table in 
Ireland. 

" Well, sir, it's bad enough for the ating; but. 
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in regard of the drinking, if you'^d give a thou- 
sand pounds for a naggin of whiskj, you 
wouldn'^t get it ; and when I asked for a bottle 
of Quinness^s porter, which youM think was 
known all over the wide world, it^s a bottle of 
crusty port they brought me ; and to this blessed 
hour IVe not been able to make them under- 
stand me. And here's ' more of the yam.' It's 
up three pair of stairs backwards we're lodged, 
in the rare of the house No. 144, (sorrow one 
less) — O troyseme, they call it in French ; and 
the rooms not bigger than pidgeon-holes, for 
which I pay the murther and all of money ; for 
the Bellview is the fashionable place, and none 
of the great English will go nowhere else : al- 
though at first, sir, we got into a mighty nate 
little hotel, called the Tirelemont, for half the 
price. But my lady would go to the Bellview 
as soon as there was room, — ^room to whip a cat 
sorrow more ! 

*' At Ostend, sir, we made acquaintance with 
a right honorable privy counsellor, and one of 
the richest and greatest men in England, as the 
Doctor says, and whose name you have read in 
the parliament debates a hundred times and 
more, one Sir Frederick Mottram. Well, sir, 
I don't know how it was, but the Doctor and 
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my Lady overpersuaded me that it would be the 
greatest of advantage to us all to lind him my 
shirt — ^my best baby-linen- warehouse shirt, that 
1 got made up expressively for Lady Dickson^s 
party at Brighton, and never was on my back 
but oncet. But to make a long story short, 
sorrow sight of the shirt ever I seen since, 
and my beU^f is, never will ; for my Lady and 
the Doctor have made me swear twenty oaths 
that I'd never mintion the linen to him ; be- 
cause, they say, if s a tie between us ; and that 
as long as he keeps my shirt, IVe every right 
aftd title to axe him a favour, or a place, or 
something that way. But what the devil, says 
you, brought a great man like him to be with- 
out his linen to forren parts ! Why, thin, divel 
a know I know ! but this I know full well to 
my cost, that I never set eyes on him since, 
though we were to have travelled with him here 
in our own borouche, and he to pay a third of 
the horses, as we settled among ourselves. 

" But the divel be in the Doctor, sir, but when 
all was settled, off he skelps us after a great 
•Princess that he put his cametker upon ; and 
thinks sheMl do the world and all for us in 
Germany, and ask us to her castle on the river 
Rine, which is quite close to Spaw ; for, would 
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you believe it, Mac Dermot dear ! weVe not in 
Germany yet, nor within two days of it, but 
has to pass through Prussia, sir, first. 

"Well, sir, we might as well have follyed 
a lepraghan, or a fairy, as this great Princess ; 
for no sooner we came upon her in one place, 
but pop she was off to another, travelling with 
five horses, and we with only a pair, that 
would sooner die than run ; and has car- 
ried off the Doctor^'s guide-books and maps, 
and divel mend him ! what business had he 
to go gosthering after a furrener that he knows 
nothing about, and I paying him at the rate 
of two hundred a year to attend me and my 
Lady? — for, Comey dear, we are both grown 
poor crocks ; my Lady has lost a lung, and in 
the mornings you wouldn\ give a pin for me, 
with a sort of an all-over-ness, and the greatest 
thust on me ; which makes me drink their ale 
here, (and good ale it is,) not by pints, but 
by quarts, in the staminays, which are a sort 
of taverns, where you get neither to ate or to 
drink, only a pipe and a pot; so that I'm fur 
from well till after dinner, to say nothing of the 
chalera, which is raging everywhere ; as the 
Doctor tells uz. 

" And now, Mac Dermot dear, send me the 
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money soon and safe, for sorrow much IVe left ; 
and has a bill running up here as long as A:om 
this to Cork, though we left our Irish footman 
in Brighton, and have only my lady'*s own 
lady^s maid, httle Kitty Kelly : and hired a 
young furrenner they call a walley-de-pldcCy 
whom we have for two franks a day. V\l 
trouble you for change for that ! Well, sir, 
a frank is a tin-pinny. But, I'm mighty slow 
at picking up a word of the ftirren lingo ; and 
mighty lonely, having no one to spake to me 
at the staminay, where I pass my mornings, 
thinking of ould Ireland, while the Doctor and 
my Lady is making an inventory of all they see 
and hear. 

*^ But Fm expecting a young man every day 
that I cottoned to greetly, at Ostend, one Mr. 
Fegin, Irish by birth, but bred in England, as 
he tells me ; and iligent English he has, surely. 
He is a gentleman bred and bom, it seems ; 
but his people got into trouble, and he was 
reduced to become own man and gentleman to 
Sir Frederick Mottram ; and is as comely and 
genteel a looking lad as you'd wish to see ; 
and often brings somebody you know yourself 
to my mind — and maybe we hav'n't plenty 
of Shanaos together, for he knows as much 
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of county Kerry as if heM never lost sight 
of Mangerton. Why, then, 'pon my daisy, 
I should^nt wonder, after all, if his name was 
OTegan. People often drop the vowel after 
they get to live in England, which brings to my 
mind something that I^Il just spake to you about 
in the postscript. So tare it off, before you read 
it to the mistress : for I know shell be curious 
for news from forren parts ; and so concluding, 

" I am, my dear Comey, 

" Your very affectionate and obedient 

« I. D. 

" P.S. The first time you ride that way, 
you'll do me the greatest of favours, if you''ll 
call in upon Betty Burke, and tell her there^s 
no use in life in pestering me with letters, as she 
did in England. I know very well it's all that 
rake of an husband of hers, that drinks her 
substance, bates her black and blue, and was 
the raal cause why that brat of a boy went 
to walk the world. You are my witness I 
offered to take him in about the place, as soon 
as he could do anything. As for th' other, 
was it not her own will to walk off with him 
to the Foundling, when she was taking up 
Mary Brady's twins, saying that one might be 
done for, but two it would be the ruin of her ? 
So that, if I were on my bended knees before 
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Father Marphy this day, I would swear to a 

clear conscience. After which, you may give her 

three pounds forme. Oh ! Cornelius 'Mac Der- 

mot, how the sins of our youth rise up agen 

us ! and if we had life to begin over again, is 

it after the Betty Burkes, or the likes of them, 

I^d be trapesing ? If any one had tould me 

that Natty Dogherty would turn out a rich 

man and a Bart., and marry Miss Kearney, 

of Fort Kearney, and drive his own coach, and 

be travelling in ftirren parts, and taking snaps 

instead of a drop of poteen — would I have 

believed them ? N05 troth ! And this often 

brings my poor sister and brother to mind; 

and if he had not been hung in the rebellion, 

and she, poor cratur ! had not gone to the bad, 

though they always looked down upon me, I 

would be glad to serve them now, though they 

are gone to another and better world, to which 

that we may all come, is the prayer of your 

assured friend, I. D. 

"' N. B. I am promised a frank from the great 
Mr. Hume'^s servant, who is in this house, and 
dines with the King. So you see I have filled 
out my sheet. But mum about Betty Burke ; 
and whin you mintion her, as my Lady reads all 
my letters, mind you call her the black heifer. 

'* N.B, There'^s a power of Irish here. 
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and a fortune might be made by setting up 
a raal Irish Hibernian hotel — and it would 
be a fine thing to be after making money 
instead of spinding it ; but when I only just 
hinted it to my Lady, oh, sir ! it was mille niur- 
ther I and wurrestroo ! — and troth, you'd think 
I had brought ruination upon the Kearneys, of 
Fort Kearney, seed, breed, and generation !'^ 

"to HORACE HAKVEY, ESQ., STBVEN^S HOTEL, 

LONDON. 

Brassels, Hotel Tirlemont. 
*' My Dear Horace, — Not to lose a moment, 
I write immediately on my arrival here, and 
while my cutlet is dressing, to say that I have 
received your letter, for which a thousand 
thankfe. As you are in London, and Mr. Har- 
ris is not, I beg earnestly that on receipt of this 
you will go to Carlton-terrace, and make inqui- 
ries for my carriage and coachman. I had sent 
orders to have both despatched here instantly ; 
and I have been at the Bellevue, where I got 
your letter ; but no carriage is come, neither 
could I get a room to niche myself in. There 
is something wrong about this unlucky car- 
riage ; and I am much inconvenienced by 
the failure : Harrises people are always so 
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puiictual. On the whole, the chances of my 
wayward, and somewhat inconsiderate jour- 
ney, thus far, have been in my favour ; and I 
have seen and heard so much that would not 
have reached me in the ordinary course of tra^ 
veiling, as leaves me nothing to regret. It 
really does strike me, that the more closely the 
Belgian people and their revolution are viewed, 
the more worthy they appear of interest, and 
of a reflective and attentive consideration. 

'^ The routine of my own particular office, and 
the all-engrossing interests of the greater events 
at Paris, had very much distracted my attention, 
at the time, from what we considered a mere 
imitative appendix to the French revolt ; and 
you will not be surprised that I should have 
adopted the notion that the resistance against 
William was unprovoked. This opinion was 
strengthened by the reports of our diplomatic 
agents, whom, I begin to fear, we have too much 
chosen for their coincidence with our own poli- 
tical dogmas, rather than for the faculty of 
forming an independent opinion of their own. 
It was not the boy attache only who treated 
the affair as a mere mob triumph, unworthy 
of the notice and protection of a gentleman ; 
and you well know the force and influence 

VOL. II. H 
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of that tenn in England. The fashion was set, 
and the word had passed ; and I begin to sus- 
pect that we have been the dupes of our own 
sarcasms, and too hasty in our conclusions on 
the Belgian question. 

" At every step I have taken since my aiv 
rival here, new proofs have forced them- 
selves on my mind of the incompatibility of the 
Dutch and Belgian character and position, of 
the divereity of their interests, and the opposi- 
tion of their sentim^its. The antecedents of 
many centuries might have told us that force 
alone could amalgamate the two people under 
one government, and should have led us to 
foresee that the first opportunity would be seized 
for breaking up the unnatural alliance. 

'^ The formation of the kingdom of the Ne- 
therlands, I am now. satisfied, was no better 
than a mere coup d'itat ; and whether such 
violences are nipped in the bud, or are allowed 
to drag on through years of impunity — whether 
they induce a prompt reaction, or await the 
maturity of a tardy revenge, the consequence 
is ultimately the same. 

'^ That, however, which the Holy Alliance 
commenced in force, the Stadtholder was com- 
pelled to continue in cunning. The Vision of 
the two populations being a moral impossibility, 
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nothing remained but to subordinate one of 
them to the other ; to make one portion of the 
territory a kingdom, and the other a dependant 
province. But William was a Dutchman : ac- 
cordingly, in framing a constitution, he adopted 
ihe fundamental law of Holland as his basis; 
and such considerations only were offered to 
the Belgian notables as were rendered indispen- 
sably necessary by the addition of the new pro- 
vinces to the Dutch territory. 

" The constitution, such as it was, was how- 
ever necessarily presented to a Bel^an assem- 
bly, to go through the form of acceptance;* and 
as the majority turned out to be against the 
government, the text of their vote was taken 
with a royal commentary, as sophistical as it was 
arbitrary, and their decision virtuaUy set aside 
by an interpretation. Here, then, was a second 
^oup d^Stat ; and as things ill begun make 
themselves strong by ill, all possibility of equal 
and constitutional government was overthrown. 

• On this occasion 796 deputies voted against the con- 
stitution, . 527 for it It was, therefore, virtually rejected. 
But of the 796 opponents, 126 had, in voting, declared 
their opposition to have been founded on religious grounds ; 
and about one sixth of the Belgian notables did not attend. 
William accordingly declaring the motived votes to be in 
reality affirmative, and the absentees to have given a sUent 
approvaly pronounced by proclamation the constitution to 
have been accepted. 

h2 
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Injustice accordingly followed injustice In quick 
succession. The Dutch language was imposed 
on the Belgian tribunals, and the Belgian advo- 
cates stricken with an incapacity to pursue their 
business ; while the people could not follow their 
own law proceedings. 

" Then came the interference of the go- 
vernment with the public instruction ; an in- 
terference which we at home regarded aa- en- 
lightened and philosophical, but which I now 
see clearly was fanatical and sectarian — a, coun- 
terpart of what has been attempted by the 
Orange party in Ireland. That it was good 
policy to break down the power of the Catholic 
priesthood, may be true ; that a better educa- 
tion of the people was necessary than the priests 
would willingly concede, must be admitted : 
but the hasty and foolish manner iti which 
these reforms were commenced, stamped Wil- 
liam^s government with a fatal character of 
violence and bigotry. 

"Another consequence of a proconsular govern- 
ment of Belgium was the exclusion of the Bel- 
gians from place and honours.* The proportions 

* There were 2377 Dutch oflBcers in the military service, 
while 200 only were Belgians. To make this injustice more 
crying, it was arranged that in the colonies, where the ser- 
vice was fatal and the civil influence of the soldier nothing, 
the proportions should be directly reversed. 
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of the Dutch and Belgian representatives to the 
respective populations, were stamped with, a si- 
milar inequality; and the fiscal and financial 
arrangements uniformly showed a consequent 
leaning to Dutch interests. The trial by jury 
was also arbitrarily abolished, to make way for 
a criminal procedure, which was si simple re- 
turn to the ancient code of Holland. If, then; 
there was no one especial act to compare with 
the royal ordonnances of Charles the Tenth, 
there were fifteen years of galling tyranny, sub- 
jecting four millions of subjects to the 6way of 
two ; and that minority unsupported by superior 
instruction, and imdignified by the prestiges of 
a military occupation. 

^' It has been said, that the physical condition 
of Belgium being prosperous, the people were 
without excuse for separating from Holland. I 
confess I do not see the force of this conse- 
quence. The beast of the field is driven by 
hunger;, the civilized man is influenced by 
higher motives. Admitting the fact, prosperity 
could not have abided under a regime which 
submitted the agriculture'* and manufactures of 

* In point of fact, a tax on flour, and a tax on the slaugh- 
tering of cattle, which pressed with crushing severity on the 
lower classes, were among the immediate causes of that 
casual violence which caused the explosion.- 
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tUe south to the commercial mterests of the 
north. But were the long series of arbitrary 
proceedings against the press nothing ?— the di- 
rect and scandalous evasions of the charter?—* 
the illegalities in the dispensation of justice ? — 
and the excitations of the religious feelings of 
the people ? These, if they do not excuse re- 
bellion, will sufficiently explain it. 

^^ Still, nothing can be more unlucky than the 
separation of Holland and Belgium. The two 
countries, united, might have told for something 
in the balance of Europe ; separated, they too 
probably may — some say mtist — fall the prey 
of the conqueror on the first recurrence of a 
general war. 

*' You will wonder at this sudden change in 
my opinions ; but, since my arrival here, I have 
read much, and conversed with several men 
of very superior attainments, of all parties. 
Nothing is spoken or thought of but politics, 
and the very common people see and under- 
stand their own interests ; so that information 
forces itself at every turn. Politics have not, 
however, been my only occupation : the arts in 
Belgium are not to be neglected ; and they have 
given me more pleasure than the conversation 
even of these clever Belgian radicals, for such 
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they are. I have, however, been greatly surprised 
and amused by the general dissemination of 
souhd political knowledge, though applied to 
opinions I do not always exactly approve; 
and I begin to find a man can be a tory in one 
country, and scHnething not quite a radical in 
another : things change their aspect so much in; 
different circumstances. 

" Apropos to the arts, I have picked up 
an artist of rare genius and abilities. She 
(for it is a lady that is in question) wpuld be 
a dangerous acquaintance for your equanimity, 
as she might formerly have proved to mine ; 
but now (I own it with a sigh) ^ man delights 
not me, nor woman either.^ Still this woman 
interests me, and fpr reasons which I have not 
time, nor indeed inclination, now to detail. 

" Good night ! Direct to me poste restante^ as 
I must change my quarters ; and write to me 
without loss of time. 

" Yours ever, 

" F. M." 

*' P.S. The town is overflowing ; and I am 
lodged in an old-fashioned but very comfortable 
hotel (out of the gangway of feshion), which 
recals the hostels of the divine middle ages." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BRUSSELS. 

Sir Frederick Mottram, on his arrival in 
Brussels, had vainly tried for admission at the 
hotels of the Place Royale. He had been 
obliged to descend to the Basse Ville ; but the 
entire ordre equestre or provincial gentry of the 
country, seemed to have congregated in the usu- 
ally tranquil quarters of the Holland Hof and 
the Groenendal. As a mezzo termine^ he found 
liimself seated in the salle d manger of the clean, 
modest, old-fashioned, and very Braban^on 
hotel of the Tirlemont, which stands, as it were, 
half-way between the old town and the new. 

This salle formed one side of the court-yard, 
into which it opened ; and as the lord of Mot- 
tram Hall, the master of the most luxurious 
mansion in London, threw himself on a high- 
backed oak chair, opposite a plain deal table, 
and wrote his letters by the flickering light of 
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a pair of tallow candles before him, and the 
flare of a lamp that looked of the sixteenth 
century, he was more amused than annoyed 
by his unwonted position. He looked aromid 
him ^ the floor was sanded ; an antique buflet 
filled the lower part of the apartment, and the 
walls were covered with a painting in oil, re- 
presenting scenes and groups worthy of Wat- 
teau. The conversation parties, there depicted, 
were of the time of the Austrian archduchesses, 
and were evidently a century old ; showing how 
popular the arts had been in the Low Countries, 
and how extensive was the patronage given 
them, not by the great merely, but by the 
middle and lower classes. 

The Tirlemont had been an auberge time im- 
memorial ; and some Canaletti of the parish of 
St. Gudule had probably executed this painting 
at a much less expense to the purchaser, than 
the gilt leather hangings would have cost with 
which the palaces and chateaux of the seigneurs 
were then adorned, who could have enriched 
their cabinets with the works of Rubens, Van- 
dyke, Teniers, or Rembrandt. 

A frugal supper, tardily and with difficulty 
procured, (for at that late hour the kitchen 
hearths of the sober Tirlemont were cold,) was 

h5 
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attended by labile de quartier^ a light-footed 
little Braban^onne, whose services Fegan more 
than shared, and would fain have dispensed 
with altogether : a desire intimated by his fre- 
quent * Now donH be after troubling yourself, 
mamizelle, s*il vous plait,'* Meantime the hos- 
tess herself, la Veuve Doran^ endeavoured to 
make amends for the inconveniences of her over- 
thronged house and exhausted pantry, by those 
little courtesies and attentions which frequently 
supply the place of more substantial advantages. 
The expected departure of a baronial family 
from Namur on the following day (who occu- 
pied le hel appartement) was to furnish a more 
suitable lodging to the late and last arrived guest, 
who, in the interim, was niched in a little sleep- 
ing room, with a single casement which opened 
on the noble and antique towers of St. Gudule. 
The beautiftd and Gothic tracery, silvered by the 
moon-light, fixed for a moment his sleepy eyes. 
He thought of her who could haply have given 
some moral interest to that superb object of art 
and monument of time ; and he indulged in a 
reverie, between hope and conjecture, as to the 
probability of another interview ; and then sank 
into a slumber unknown to the anxious minister, 
the worn-out legislator, the blase man of fashion, 
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and disappointed man of feeling, of less than a 
month back. 

It wBa the deep bell of St. Gudule, at nine 
the following morning, that disturbed his re- 
freshing sleep. He descended to an excellent 
breakfast in the public room, already half filled 
with miscellaneous guests. 

** Plaze your honor,'^ said Fegan, who was in 
waiting, '^ Mamizelle tells me that there^s a ser- 
mon at ten, and high mass at eleven, in the 
greet cathedral over forenent us ; and a celebrait- 
ed preacher, Abby Surlycraw, Sir Frederick, 
that all the town^s running mad after, speceally 
the Leedies,— and the greatest of favorites he is 
with thim, I hear. So I was thinking, Sir Fre- 
derick, that if youM have no further occasion 
for me till dinner dressing time, Vd just step 
across to my duty, sir, and return after mass and 
the sermon to attind your honor." 

"But you will not understand a sermon 
preached in French, Fegan.'^ 

" Sure I'll understand it as well as the Latin, 
Sir Frederick." 

To this there was no reply; and the next 

moment Fegan was seen giving his arm to " la 

file de quartier,"" with a large nosegay at his 

breast, and his hat set upon three hairs. Sir 
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Frederick was coufirmed in his own impulse to 
follow the example of his servant, 9.nd visit St. 
Gudule, by the remark of a young, priest (who, 
in his clerical habit, sat at breakfast with one of 
the Garde Bourgeoises) that the mass to be per- 
formed was by Cherubini, and that it was to be 
executed by the first artists of Brussels, under 
the direction of Monsieur Fetis, maitre de cha- 
pelle to the king. 

Nothing can be more striking as a monument 
of architectural antiquity, than the noble church 
which (dedicated to the patroness saint of Brus« 
sels) is to the capital of Belgium what the Duomo 
is to Milan, an object of national pride and of 
pious veneration. Venerable and time-touched by 
the passage of eight hundred years, it rears its 
Gothic front on the declivity of a hill, between 
two lofty and massive square towers. The en- 
trance is approached by a flight of steep steps ; 
and discloses the vast perspective of the body of 
the church, which is lighted by a double range 
of painted glass casements, miraculous evidences 
of the arts in the Lqw Countries during the ear- 
liest epochs of the middle ages. 

The subjects of many of these windows were 
historical facts still influencing the institutions of 
modern Europe. Their many-coloured lights fell 
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in splendour upon the colossal statues which seem 
to guard on either side the noble nave; and called 
out the radiance of the bronze and golden vessels 
of the grand choir, its antique altar and taber- 
nacle. Under a mausoleum of l>lack marble, re- 
pose the ashes of the bold, bustling Dukes of Bra- 
bant ; with the brazen lion of Belgium couchant 
above them. Beyond, on the windows of the 
transept, a remoter epoch was chronicled in the 
figure of the Emperor Charlemagne prostrate be- 
fore the church in the performance of a religious 
office. 

The artist eye, the kindling imagination of 
the English virtuoso, found full occupation in 
the spectacle that presented itself. Pausing for a 
while on the threshold of the great western por- 
tals, to take in the splendid and imposing effect 
of the whole structure, he proceeded along 
the thronged avenue of the lateral aisle, and 
placed himself against a column immediately 
opposite the preacher. 

The pulpit, celebrated as la chair e de Verbrug" 
gen^ beautiftdly carved, told the story of the ex- 
pulsion from Paradise of the first parents of man- 
kind. It was occupied by a preacher, whose 
head, action, and manner were all picturesque 
and dramatic. He was addressing a multitudi- 
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nous congregation composed chiefly of females. 
A few old gentlemen, and here and there a group 
of* peasants in their blouses^ standing with 
open months and eyes vacantly staring on the 
preacher, were the only males at the foot of the 
pulpit ; while reposing upon velvet chairs sat the 
hel-air piety of Brussels, presenting as brilliant 
a parterre of bright colours, as the balcon of the 
theatre on a first representation. Beyond these 
privileged saints, on wooden chairs, were thepc* 
tite bourgeoisie of the Basse Ville, who were again 
shaded off by the campagnards of the adjacent 
arrondissements, whose bronzed, broad &ces, and 
antique costume, contrasted with the fair physio- 
gnomies and fashionable toilet of the interior 
circle. 

The preaching of the Abbe Sous-la-croix, 
le petit Bourdaloue of the season, was by turns 
vehement, impressive, &miliar, and dramatic; 
and while every bright eye was fixed on his ani- 
mated countenance, he thimdered forth his text 
at intervals, " Pray that ye enter not into temp- 
tation ;^' and every repetition was accompanied 
by a sarcasm of the inefficiency of oraisons whose 
source was no deeper drawn than from the lips 
of the suppliant. 

The sermon over, there was a rush of the 
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whole congregation towards the choir. The 
beau monde hurried to the skfeen on either side, 
and were admitted by the important Suisse, 
who threw open those gates of salvation to the 
brilliant hats and shoWy bonnets only;- while 
the Braban^on coif and blouse ranged themselves 
as they best might in' front of the altar. The 
organ pealed, and the fnll orchestra gave forth 
the solemn strains of Cherubini, accompanying 
the most magnificent of all dramatic exhibitions, 
the ceremony of the mass. The choral voices 
filled the vaulted space with harmonies well 
calculated to Hake the prisoned soul, and rap 
it in elysium."* 

The procession which precedes the celebration 
of the mystery commenced from the north 
side of the high altar. The acoljrtes, bearing 
tapers, and clothed in white cscssocks and crim- 
son sashes, were followed by the thurifers, toss- 
ing their silver censers in the perfiimed air, and 
opening the procession of the priestly band, who, 
two by two, with folded hands and downcast 
eyes, robed in snowy surplices and rich stoles, 
moved slowly on. Then came the dignitaries 
of the church, capped and mitred, in habits of 
rival magnificence of gold and silver tissue, and 
with crosses of gold or wands of ivory. 
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The whole distributed themselves according to 
their rank and office. The high altar, whose gem- 
med tabernacle blazed with the light of many 
tapers, became the scene of those mystic move- 
ments and reiterated genuflections, each of which 
indicated some miracle or mystery preceding that 
greatest of all mysteries, which is announced by 
the tinkling bell, and accompanied by a univer- 
sal prostration. All were prostrate in form, as in 
mind. The English protestant alone stood erect, 
excited, not deceived ; and smiling proudly in 
the conviction that he was not one of those 
who debased the judgment God had given him, 
by crediting a miracle, contradicted by the evi- 
dence of the senses, the great fountain of all 
positive knowledge, and the oracles of God's 
first and most undeniable revelations to man. 

He stood with a curved lip, and a half-closed 
eye fixed upon the performance of that awfiil 
act which none but he dared gaze upon; the 
act which, by a grace passing all understanding, 
converts the grosser elements of matter into the 
spiritual essence of the Godhead. The word 
" transubstantiation'*'* escaped his contemptuous 
lips : — a single word in obvious and reproachful 
reply was muttered beside him ! He started : 
what a volume was in that word ! It seemed 
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to reprove intolerance, and to demand indul- 
gence for one mystery more than the many his 
reformed faith still retained. He was surrounded 
by women, whose brows pressed the marble pave- 
ment : whence, then, came the sound ? Did it 
arise from his own imagination ? or did reason 
suggest the necessity of bearing with the linger- 
ing errors of humanity, which the progressive 
, light of time and influence of knowledge had not 
yet universally dissipated ? 

When the elevation of heads, and the magnifi- 
cent burst of harmony, vocal and instrumental, at 
length confounded all ideas in one overwhelming 
flood of delicious sensations, Sir Frederick was 
relieved and transported. The objects he gazed 
on, the odouirs he breathed, the music he listened 
to, all was the enchantment of the imagination, 
the inebriety of the senses. He felt the grandeur 
of the system, and the deep knowledge of human 
nature that had founded a church destined to sub- 
due the barbarous energies of a ferocious race, 
and redeem society from the verge of utter disso- 
lution. This church, at first the barrier protect- 
ing by its terrors the many from the violence 
of the few, and ultimately the tower of strength 
of the few against the many, had served both 
its purposes. It was now mouldering away 
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before greater and subtile combinations. So 
too was the church wUlch had succeeded to it ; 
the cold, inconsistent, powerftd, but unimaginative 
church of the Reformation. What was to come 
next? Never before had the church been in 
such danger, in the well^prejudiced mind of this 
Oxford-bred, orthodox lay-impropriator, as at 
the moment when, under the excitement of such 
external impressions, that great and philosophi- 
cal question suggested itself ! There was more 
intellect even in the doubt it awakened, than in 
all the logical subtilties that had wasted the 
energies of his fresh young mind. 

As he gazed and listened, what a sweep of 
events rushed before him, from the first concre- 
tion of European society, to the revolution hardly 
yet consmmnated ! What errors, what illusions t 
(errors that were inevitable, illusions that were 
expediences!) once blindly received and pas- 
sionately adored ; now laid bare, exposed, and 
trampled on, as the brute necessities of humanity 
were superseded by higher wants and more intel- 
lectual pursuits. All splendid as was the exhibi- 
tion now witnessed, the magnificent ritual of the 
most ancient and powerful of christian churches, 
who were they that now stood around to wonder 
and to reverence it ? — Women and children ! of 
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the other sex, a few of the old and feeble among 
the higher classes, and of the rude and ignorant 
among the lowest ! But where were the legis- 
lators of the land, the representatives of the peo- 
ple—where the people themselves, the intellec- 
tual reforming people, who fought the fight of 
the Four Days ? Where was the royal successor 
of the Counts of Flanders, the Dukes of Brabant 
and Burgundy, the Austrian Archdukes P He, 
the king of the people, professed another faith, 
— a &ith, for which, on that spot, men and wo- 
men had been burned and buried alive ! What 
a contrast with the image pictured on those 
brilliant panes, — ^the Emperor of the West, the 
representative of the Caesars, grovelling on the 
earth before that power of which he was himself 
the founder, the champion, the agent, and the — 
dupe ! 

The ceremony was now concluding by the 
imposing procession of its retiring ministers. 
The vaulted roof rang with peals of the valedic- 
tory melody, which gradually faded away in 
sighing echoes. The congregation poured forth 
through the great portals and lateral issues ; the 
lights of the maitre autel were extinguished ; and 
the church was rapidly left to solemn silence and 
picturesque solitude. Here and there, a linger- 
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ing Yotarist still knelt before a lateral altar ; or 
muttered over her breviary, as she lolled on her 
chair in the nave. One, with bended knees, 
and upraised hands, and elevated head, endea- 
voured to expiate by a physical effort some 
moral frailty; and another strove to hang a 
votive offering on the statue of a saint, who 
seemed to reject the proffered homage. The 
offering was a waxen ear ; but the votarist was 
too short of statxire to attain to the elevation on 
which the statue stood. 

After more than one effort witnessed by the 
English traveller, who was passing out at the 
moment, he advanced to tender his services. 
The devotee placed the well-formed ear into his 
hands, and he hung the red ribbon attached to it 
on the finger of the patron saint. He was then 
in the act of retreating, when the voice of the 
person he had served arrested his attention. 

" Ha ! ha ! Goeden dag^ mynheer ; bonjour 
et grand merci^'''* she said in a voice of welcome, 
*•' Vous voila dans la capitale des Flamans de 
Flandres r 

" Ah ! is it you, ma m^ere f'*'* said Sir Frederick, 
much pleased to meet again La Mere Greite^ 
whose white coif, veiled by a faille of black 
crape, had rendered her usual costume not im- 
mediately recognizable. 
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" Yes, it is I," she said in a low voice, as they 
passed down the nave together, and issued ont of 
the western gate. " I am at Brussels on a mis- 
sion in waiting on the new hospital de la Vieil- 
lease Malheureuse, I left Ghent after vespers last 
night, and passed you at Alost. You stopped 
to buy a basket of the coques d'Asche — I sup- 
pose for some friend, probably at Brussels ? I 
saw your servant driving a hard bargain for 
them.'' 

" I have no friend at Brussels,'' said Sir 
Frederick, '* except you will allow me io con- 
sider you as one." 

^' Eh! mats volontters. Besides, it is a good 
augury that we should have met under the pro- 
tection of the blessed and holy St. Gudule, and 
that an offering has been made by your hands 
to our lady and patroness." 

'* Oh ! the ear? — And what does that mean, 
good mother ?" 

" It means, that the person in whose name I 
made that offering has succeeded in her desires 
by means of the ear ; and so she makes this tri- 
bute to the glory of St. Gudule." 

" And you think such an offering can pro- 
pitiate Heaven ?" 

" And why not ? — Do not you Reformed, as 
you call yourselves, try to propitiate Heaven ?" 
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** Not with waxen ears,'^ said Sir Frederick, 
smiling. 

^ Htin ! Well, you pray to stop rain, or 
for the destraction of your enemies. If you can 
arrest the laws of nature and direct the will of 
Heaven by words, why may we not by the 
expression of our good intentions through the 
medium of an image ? La diffSrence est peu de 
chose."^ 

Sir Frederick was struck both by the man- 
ner and the matter of this remark. The voice 
was less guttural than that of la Mire Greite ; 
and the ^gros hon sens Flamand^ had taken a 
taint of reasoning not to be expected from one 
of her habit and calling. 

They had reached the last step of the flight 
leading from the church, when she paused, and 
said, 

" You call me ' your friend.' — Well, I 
accept the office : if you are aiUng, I will attend 
on you, and I have great experience. I am 
a Sceur Hospitaliere of old date. If you are 
going to remain here, and wish to see the hospi- 
tab, I will conduct you. If you stay to witness 
the grand anniversary, I will put you in the way 
of getting cheap, good lodging, in the Old Town ; 
for it strikes me, travelling as you do, you are 
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not rich, thongh your servant (whom I take to 
be a poor relation, for he is like you) told 
one of our sisters, who is an Irishwoman, that 
you are very rich, and are only travelling to get 
rid of your wife. But c'est igal. If you remain 
here, I can place you in some of the old quar- 
ters of Bruasels, in the Isle of St. Gery, or 
near the Place des Wallons, the heart of the 
old Flemish and Braban9on society. Dites donc^ 
que voulez-vous ?"*' 

Sir Frederick started and coloured at all these 
allusions to his circumstances, and at the im- 
puted possible resemblance between himself and 
his servant ; but recovering hastily, he an- 
swered, 

" I thank you a thousand times. Were it 
my intention to remain in Brussels, I should 
avail myself gratefully of your offer : at present 
I have no plans. I wait for my carriage, and 
am lodged in a modest little hotel, quite close 
to St. Gudule, the Tirlemont.'' 

" Ah ! so you are at the Tirlemont ! It is 
an historical place. It was the head quarters of 
the ^tat major on the night before the Dutch 
evacuated Brussels. What an event ! what a 
night ! I remember passing the itat major at 
midnight. I was following a bier on which lay 
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one of our wounded. It had another appear- 
ance then, the Tirlemont. Well, if you want 
me, I am always to be heard of at the Grand 
Beguinage.^ 

Sir Frederick reiterated his thanks, and 
added, 

" Should I be induced to protract my stay, I 
will avail myself of your kindness : at all events, 
I should be glad to visit your hospitals ; and 
as I have nothing to do to-day . . . ." 

" Aujourd^hui ! Impossible ! I have engage- 
ments that will occupy me ; but I will make 
arrangements, and let you know. What can 
you do with yourself in the mean time P"*' 

He paused a moment, and then drawing a 
card from his pocket, he said, " I have got here 
the address of Monsieur Jansens of La Puterie, 
who has a picture by Vandyke on sale. It was 
given me by Madame Marguerite the artist. 
Can you tell me, has she too arrived last night 
at Brussels ?" 

'* Ah^ fa ! I cannot positively answer for that. 
I told you that she was coming- here about her 
great picture, and I saw her at Ghent yester- 
day ; but her movements are uncertain. (Test 
une originale que Madame Marguerite ; d^ail- 
leurs^ assez bonne femmeT 
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" That,^ said Sir Frederick, " is just the 
epithet I should never think of applying to 
her;' 

" Well, you are wrong; c^est une bonne pdte. 
But I have a consultation at our hospital to 
attend. Adieu, monsieur — au plaisir^ rCest-ce 
pasT 

'' Whereabouts lies the Puterie P**** asked Sir 
Frederick, detaining her. 

^^ Close at hand ; you will find no one at 
home there, just now. Sunday is a great festival 
with us. Follow the crowd, who are all going 
in one direction. After mass, every one goes to 
the Park. By and by you will hear the great 
drum ; and then be sure to get near to the 
Quinconce. You will hear our ' belle harmonie^'^ 

" And then ?'' asked Sir Frederick, much 
amused. 

" Why, you will dine at two at your table 
d'hSte; and after the salut^ go, by all means, 
to the AllSe Verte ; and at the Pont de Lacken 
you will take a cruchon de biire de Louvain, 
smoke a cigar, and see the young folks gal- 
loping their horses, — such a brouhaha! You 
will amuse yourself well here on a Sunday, 
allez^ 

A dinner at two ! a tankard and pipe by 
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way of recreation at four ! Sir Frederick 
laughed, and thought of a London Sunday, at 
the Zoological Gardens at seven, to stare at the 
monkeys, and invoke the air of the Rc^genf s 
Park for an appetite for a nine o^clock dinner. 

'^ You see,^^ said the good Biguine^ as he 
continued to descend the hill, and again stopped 
under the balcony of the minister of the in- 
terior's hotel, at the comer of the Rue de la 
Montague, " you see, Qiynheer, I am not a 
begueule^ not one of the over-rigid. My pre- 
scription is amtiaez voua bien. In my quaUty of 
garde malade 1 prescribe it; for I know the 
efficacy of amusing the morbid.^ 

The word startled the patient for whom she 
was prescribing so pleasantly. 

*' BookS) flowers, and &esh air,'' she con- 
tinued, "are excellent remedies, mynheer. 
You have a suffering air, poor gentleman ! but. 
you are better than when I saw you at the 
shrine of St. Ursula at Bruges. I said to my- 
self, ^ Le malhenreuxl where is his mother, his 
'wife?'" 

" In iny country," said Sir Frederick peevish- 
ly, and slightly colouring, " women usually do 
more harm than good, in such cases." 

" Yes,'* said the Bigutne^ nodding her coifed 
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head, ^' I hate to see our good lady duchesses 
and baronesses, onr saints of many quarterings, 
coming to perform their charitis de parade in 
our hospitals, leaving their carriages at the 
gates, as if it were a theatre, and bringing the 
same vanity and feebleness to our wards that 
they show off in their boxes at the spectacle. 
They embarrass everything ; for they are ftdl of 
ignorance and pretension ; and, above aH/^ she 
added, laying her hand on Sir Frederick's arm, 
" elles manquent de ces habitudes qui vient des 
tdSes. And now, goeden dag^ mynheer P"* 

She then scudded off, leaving her last words 
vibrating with a strange effect on the listener's 
ear. The sentiment was beyond her sphere, as 
the pure accent with which it was uttered was 
unlike her usual Flemish jargon. A thought, a 
doubt, a suspicion for a moment shot athwart 
his mind. He had never yet seen, except in 
passing and shadowed glimpses, the face of this 
good Begui'ne ; for who does, that only meets 
them in the streets and public places? But 
her figure was cumbrous, her walk a waddle, 
her head stooped, and her step ponderous. Her 
exterior was that of a coarse middle-aged 
woman of the lower classes; whose natural 
strong good sense was clouded by the bigotry of 
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her profession, but rendered characteristic by 
tbat tough, frank manner, so peculiar to the 
Flemish population. Still there was k finesse in 
some of the sentiments which dropped from her 
on this occasion, and an accent of peculiar sweet 
acuteness, which struck him forcibly; and the 
grotesque, good-natured Beguine was almost 
mingled with the poetical apparition of the ima- 
ginative and philosophical artist, Madame Mar- 
guerite. The possibility of such an identity 
opened a field for conjecture, and for the reve- 
ries of an imagination always ready to escape 
from fact to romance. 

He was slowly ascending the Montague . du 
Pare as the fanciful idea of such a transforma- 
tion was passing through his mind; and he 
found himself almost unintentionally obejdng 
the orders of the Biguine^ by adopting the first 
item of her programme for his day^s amuse- 
ment. The scene that presented itself in that 
mimic forest, which rises majestically in the 
midst of its surrounding palaces, is not to be 
equalled in any other capital. The principal 
promenade was crowded to excess by groups of 
both sexes; some richly, and all well dressed, 
moving up and down in many-coloured masses, 
through the long, densely shaded walk. Every 
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face was brightened by smiles, every lip burst- 
ing with gaiety, and cordial recognitions, French 
or Flemish, the honjour and ihQgoeden tag. 

Of those morose feelings with which the 
EngUsh ennuyS had left Loudon, not one re- 
mained. Escaped from the scrutiny of that 
secret tribunal of bon ton^ whose sneer is fate, 
whose ridicule is death, he permitted himself to 
be amused under the dictates of his own gra- 
cious sensations. ' Not one English fiu^e, not a 
symptom of the tight, elegant, simply-dressed 
London man (that genre a part and unattainable 
model of European fashion,) came forth to * shock 
his eye and grieve his heart.' He gave himself 
up to the popular torrent, composed of the bour- 
geoisie of the old and lower town. Physiological 
curiosities presented themselves on all sides, types 
of the originals immortaUzed in the conversation- 
pieces of Rombout and Du ChSitel.* Here were 
the heads remarkable in the great picture by 
the latter master, of the states of Flanders and 

* Rombout of Antwerp, one of the Flemish masters 
most prized in Italy, where he resided some time at the 
Court of the Medici. Francis Du Ch&tel became the pupil 
of Teniers, when he held his school at Brussels ; but his 
conversation-pieces are of a more elevated character than 
that of his master. 
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Brabant taking the oath of fidelity to the King 
of Spain in 1666. Here were also the Brussels 
imitations of le badeau fashionable of Paris, (for 
the word is now naturalized in the vocabulary 
of the French language.) The Flemish cockney, 
imprisoned in a tight coat, his neck inclosed in 
a cravat stiiflF as the iron collier de force im- 
posed by Spanish tyranny on the revolting 
burghers of the olden times, was but the imper- 
sonation of vulgar pretension all over the 
world. Here and there was the fair, round, 
Braban9on face, complexions formed of both 
the roses; and that demure and primitive air, 
long retreated from La Haute Ville^ but still to 
be found among the female youth of St. Gery 
and la Place des Wallons. On either side of the 
promenade were seated, on wooden chairs, the 
aristocracy of la petite propriiti, who alone 
preserved their seats and sedateness after the 
great drum gave the alarm to the rest of the 
crowd, who all precipitated themselves towards 
the orchestra. 

A piice d'ensemble was performed by La So- 
ciiti dCHarmonie (a band of amateur artists of 
the town) with great precision. Sir Frederick 
Mottram had thrown himself on a bench at a 
short distance from the promenade, and in the 
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midst of one of those delicious tufts of trees 
where a mutilated figure of a heathen deity 
spoke of the great national contention, where 
liberty had been so recently purchased with the 
free-will sacrifice of Belgian blood. When the 
music had ceased, he moved on under the sha- 
dow of the chestnuts and acacias which lead to 
that deep and umbrageous basfond, where the 
fragments of a ruined fountain still disclose the 
following inscription :— 

" Petrus Alexiowitz^ Czar Moacovia^ Magnus 
Duxy margini hujusfontis insidens^ illius aquam 
nobilitavit^ libato vtnoy hora post meridiem tertia^ 
die XVI Aprilis^ anni 1717.^' 

But the time was gone by, when such loyal 
fritilities, such mementoes of brute despotism, 
might have possessed a classical charm for the 
English partisan of divine-righted sovereigns. 
This base and servile reminiscence of the impe- 
rial centaur, half man, half beast, Peter the 
Great, the murderer of his son, the victim of 
his own fierce passions, served only to recal 
Siberia and the knout, on the spot where the 
Dutch soldiers had retreated from the victorious 
arms of an outraged people. Sir Frederick 
turned upon his steps. 

The promenade now presented other groups. 
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other physio^omies, another society. The 
burghers of St. Gery and the Place dea Wal- 
Ions had retired to their antique homes, and 
were succeeded by a European crowd. Young, 
fresh English girls, with their friends, pa- 
rents, or chaperonea^ and men of fashion of 
all nations, passing through Brussels, and 
resting from their itinerant labours on the 
seventh day, now filled the avenues of the 
Park. The Flemish faces and the Flemish joy- 
ousness were no longer observable. French and 
English were equally spoken, and the whole 
scene resembled a Sunday promenade in the 
Tuileries or in Kensington Gardens. It had 
lost, therefore, its charm for Sir Frederick ; and 
he was just escaping from the chance of a 
rencontre with some of his eternal countrymen, 
by the iron gates opposite to the Chambre dea 
DeputSaj when he perceived Lords Montressor 
and Alfred, with Mr. St. Leger, walking down 
from the Rue Royale. He again plunged into 
the Park, and gliding under the thick shelter 
of the lime-trees, descended to his old hotel, 
where he found himself in actual want of that 
mid-day dinner which had so much amused 
him in the plans of the good Biguine. 

He was annoyed, on his entrance, to find 
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cards on his dressing-table inscribed by English 
names : and such names ! — ^those of Sir Ignatius 
and Lady Dogherty ; Doctor de Burgo ; Mr. 
Thomas Tyler, son and daughter ; and one or 
two other insignificant obscurities, he never 
could have known. He called for Fegan ; but 
Fegan was not to be found ; and he had taken 
the keys of his master^s dressing and writing 
cases, and bed-room. His increasing careless- 
ness, his constant absences, were not considered 
as redeemed even by that honesty and simpli- 
city for which his master gave him credit ; for 
absurdity is frequently mistaken for ingenuous- 
ness, as misfortune is for merit. Sir Frederick 
desired Mrs. Van Doran to seek for him an- 
other servant: but Fegan had made himself 
friends in the establishment, and the good-na- 
tured hostess, while she accepted the commis- 
sion, assured Sir Frederick that it was the way 
with them all, on their first arrival. 

'^ Brussels is so amusing, especially on a 
Sunday ; and Monsieur Fegan was such a bon 
enfant r 

In taking orders for a dinner en particulier, 
she observed, that there was a kermess at Ter- 
veuren, to which Fegan had probably gone; 
but if Milord wished to go to the theatre, Po- 
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tier perfonned in the Centenatre, and .Made- 
moiselle Lincel in the Fille de Dominique, The 
bill of fare was tempting: but the fear of 
coming in contact with the Montressc^ party 
inclined him to forego the enjoyment of witness- 
ing the performance of the first comedian in the 
world, because the most natural. Had he seen 
Mademoiselle lincel in her charming part, he 
might have thought that sacrifice equally great. 
He deroted his afternoon, then, to reading ; 
and by the time when he tiiought his Eng- 
lish annoyances would be at dinner, he sallied 
forth, leaving it to chance to direct his steps to 
some of those beautiful environs, which, to use 
a term of Miltcm^s, * emparadise^ the capital of 
the Low Countries. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE ATELIEB.. 



Whoever have visited Brussels en grand 
seigneur^ lived exclusively with the diplomatic 
society, been billeted on the Belgian noblesse, 
or accepted only the invitations of the English 
residents congregated in the upper town, may 
leave the ancient capital of the Low Countries, 
after a few days^ or weeks^ sojourn, as ignorant 
of the treasures it contains in arts and anti- 
quities, as if they had never left their man- 
sions in the parish of St. Jameses, or their hotel 
in the Faubourg St. Honors. 

The old town, or Basse VilUj of Brussels, is a 
sort of moral, as well as mural, Pompeii, where 
habits, customs, and external forms of a long- 
past era are preserved in all the integrity of 
their first fresh existence. There, may still be 
found the sturdy spirit and firm nerve that 
resisted the splendid tyranny of the imperial 
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Charles, the bloody persecutions of the bigot 
Philips, the numbing despotism and ill-judged 
innovations of the Austrian government, and 
that has finally, in the present day, sent back 
the House of Orange to its native region, to 
which the interests of European nations should 
induce them to confine it. It was the manufac- 
turers and the artisans of the Basse Ville, that 
lent their masses to the impelling movement of 
reform and revolution, emanating from the in- 
tellectual energies of the nation; and showed 
that the spirit of old ^ doyens de la nation^"* (who 
stood by their national rights, with ' Lyster 
van BrabanV in their hands; and effected by 
their steady adherence to principle, more than the 
chivalrous valour of their Horns and their D^Eg- 
monts had been able to achieve,) still preserved 
its intense though long-latent vigour. 

During the week passed by Sir Frederick and 
Lady Frances Mottram in Brussels, they had 
lived principally in the society of the always gra- 
cious, courteous, and agreeable Prince of Orange, 
or of his court and its circle. Their mornings had 
been passed in the delightftd salons of the vene- 
rable Prince D'Aremberg, admiring his fine col- 
lection of pictures, and listening to his amiable 
garrulity, of which the virtues and the suffer- 
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ings of Marie Antoinette, the secret devotion of 
Mirabeau to her cause, and anecdotes of Vol- 
taire's residence at Brussels, made the fond. 
They had accompanied the Prince of Orange to 
the races ; and they had assisted at the evening 
circles of the Hotels de Tresigny, de Ligne, or 
d''Ursel, or in other autocratic sets, where the 
old courtiers of the Austrian archducal times 
secretly compared the homeliness of th^ amiable 
Dutch Queen and her family, with the Spanish 
etiquettes and German stateliness of the beloved 
gouvernante of their fathers. 

To days and evenings so spent, the present 
existence of Sir Frederick Mottram formed a 
strange contrast. His object for the moment 
was, if not to preserve a perfect incognito^ at 
least to avoid his English firiends, and their sur- 
feiting associations ; and when his carriage 
should arrive, (which he now concluded might 
come by Antwerp,) to proceed as the chances 
and his actual laissez-aller state of mind might 
direct. 

There was a spell hanging over him, which 
he feared to analyse : it was producing a 
new development of opinion. It was reviving 
all that had made youth delightful, and early 
manhood a dream: above all, it had removed 
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him from the tyramiy of fashion, in habits, in 
poUtics, in religion, and in the arts themselves. 
He felt within him a breadth of mind, an ex- 
pansion of ideas, a boldness of inquiry, which he 
never before had time, independence or courage 
to indulge. The eyes of his coterie were re- 
moved from him ; the watchwords of his party 
no longer resounded in his ears. He was scarcely 
less a Tory, and by no means more a Whig, 
than when he broke off from the sets and circles 
in which these epithets are consecrated ; but 
he was already taking more European views ; 
his mind was ascending from particulars to 
generals, and he was assigning to by-gone ages, 
those by-gone terms and usages which are no 
longer applicable to the present, an epoch with- 
out an antecedent ! His mind resembled a 
compressive spring set free ; and he abeady ad- 
mitted the maxim of Bacon — ^' first to watch, 
and then to speed.**' 

Deep in thoughts, which had for their subject 
a change of views, that made him almost doubt 
of his own moral identity, Sir Frederick Mot- 
tram was descending from the Tirlemont to- 
wards that little-frequented part of the town 
which leads to the nucleus of its foundation, the 
Isle de St. G^ry. The drums and trumpets of the 
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corps de garde on the Place Royale, were an- 
nouncing the sunset of a sultry and clouded 
evening, when he seated himself on one of those 
Gothic arches which are so frequently thrown 
over the windings of the Senne. The extremely 
picturesque antiquity of the place induced him 
to inquire from a sturdy-looking old gentleman, 
who was plodding along by the help of a gold- 
headed cane, and in a dress that might have 
figured in the reign of Maria Theresa, what was 
the name of the irregular square which he then 
occupied. The old gentleman drew up in amaze- 
ment, as if he thought it scarcely possible that 
any one could be ignorant of so important a 
site. 

'^Comment! monsieur ^"^ he said; "you do 
not know the Isle de St. Gery and the Borg- 
val ? Sacrement /'' 

'' I am a stranger,''* said Sr Frederick, tak- 
ing off his hat ; for his informant, notwithstand- 
ing the abruptness of his manner, had lowered 
his to the ground. 

" CTest fa,'' said the old gentleman. " Well, 
monsieur, you are now on the site of the an- 
cient citadel, where stood the chateau or first 
fortress of Brussels, occupied by the Emperor 
Otho the Second, in the tenth century. All 
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that remains of that old bulwark is a ruin 
within that old brewery there, before you.*" 

" An ancient site, indeed r said Sir Frede- 
rick, perceiving he had fidlen in with an original. 

" The Isle de St. Gery,"" continued the for- 
mer speaker, '* belonged to seven seigneurs fotir- 
ciers^ each of whom had a chateau on the shores 
of this little river. They were called the seven 
patrician families, and they have always distin- 
guished themselves by their devotion to theijr 
country. You now stand, monsieur, in the 
heart of the old city: it was not' till the thir- 
teenth century that we began to move a little 
up the hill, when our good Duke John de Bra- 
bant raised a fine palace on the verge of the 
Forest of Soignee, now our park. Other palaces 
have since been built by our foreign masters, 
German, Spanish, and Dutch ; but here, on this 
spot, our own native sovereign, Duke John the 
Third, published the first constitutional laws 
known in Europe, which guaranteed personal 
liberty, and the secure exercise of the rights of 
property. You see, monsieur, we were always 
a little en avant^ notes autres Brabanfons, rCest- 
ce pas ?'' 

*' It appears so,'' said Sir Frederick, *' through 
the whole history of your country.'' 
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" Can I give you any ftirther information ?^ 
asked the bluff old gentleman. 

" If T might ask the way to the Grand 
Beguinage.'' 

" Ah, the good women ! I have just been 
inquiring for one of the order now. Voyez^ 
monsieur. Give yourself the trouble, if you 
please, of crossing that little bridge, and go 
straight on ; but lose no time if you intend to 
get there by their vespers. Any one will point 
out the way to the Grand Beguinage.'** 

Sir Frederick bowed his thanks, and gladly 
resumed his hat, which a blast of wind, sweep- 
ing down the little river, made necessary. With 
his head full of Othos, Duke Johns, and the frank 
courtesy of his Braban^on informant, he pro- 
ceeded along narrow streets flanked by high 
facades, terminating en escalier. Lofty case- 
ments with little panes of Bohemian glass, mass- 
ive doors fortified with square-headed nails, and 
the rez de chaussie protected by iron grates, 
added their features to the gloomy, silent, soli- 
tary quarter. The antiquated inhabitants were 
either not returned from their Sunday festivi- 
ties in the environs, the kermesses of Ander- 
lacht, or the merry-makings of Boisfort or Les 
Trots Fontaines ; or they were shut up in their 
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family parties, where many generations assem- 
ble mider the patriarchal roof, and from which 
strangers are always excluded. 

As he proceeded, however, he had lost his 
clue, and scarcely knew how to go on, or how 
to return on his steps. Heavy drops of rain 
were beginning to fall, and sudden squalls of 
wind foretold a coming storm. The rain soon 
fell heavily; almost every door and casement 
was closed ; and he had reached the neigh- 
bourhood of the lonely quarter of the Beguin- 
age (a territory once without the walls of the 
town), when the increase of the shower obliged 
him to ask shelter from an aged woman, who sat 
within the threshold of an open door belonging 
to a large and gloomy edifice. From its appear- 
ance, the old ruin might have belonged to one 
of those patrician families, of which the antiqua- 
rian of St.Gery had spoken with such reverence. 

The porteress, in her best Flemish French, 
welcomed him in, and offered him the stool on 
which she had been sitting, and reading her bre- 
viary. When he persisted, however, in declin- 
ing the offer, and the rain continued to beat in 
with gusts of wind, she pressed him to enter au 
parloir. The desire to see the interior of the an- 
cient edifice induced him to accept the invitation. 
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The old woman hobbled on before him through a 
long narrow stone passage, which, turning to the 
right, opened into a dark, oak-wainscoted, low- 
roofedroom. Itconldscarcelj besaidtobe fio^ 

nished. One or two antique carved, high-backed 
chairs, and an alcove (half skreened by a som- 
bre serge curtain) containing a couch, with a 
few antique picture-firames heaped up in a cor- 
ner, a bust, and a torso, were its whole con- 
tents. One high window of many panes lighted 
the desolate apartment, and looked into a little 
grass-grown court. The old woman dusted a 
chair (which Sir Frederick accepted) and opened 
the door of &n adjoining room, presenting to 
bis observation an easel, on which was mounted 
an oil-painting of some dimension, with various 
implements of art. He rose and approached the 
atelier^ for such it seemed. 

" Entrez done, monsieur^ said the old wo- 
man ; '^ it may amuse you to look at that pic- 
ture while the rain lasts. It is in a terrible state, 
this apartment! If I were mistress, it should 
be in another condition ; the walls white- washed 
and. the floors scoured, the furniture rubbed till 
it shone again, and the things set to rights : 
but,^** she added, as she opened a glass-door that 
led into the court, '^ I have not been allowed 
to touch anything.**' 
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The opening of the door let in the perfume of 
the honeysuckles and jasmine which clustered 
round the walls of the court, and gave their 
dripping freshness^ to the close and heated room. 
A ray of light thus admitted showed the interior 
in negligent concision, and fell upon the picture 
on the easel. It was a bold outline, thrown in 
with the first colours, of a site full of interest 
and groups full of movement ; the small but count- 
less heads were full of strong expression, like 
those of Callot in his picture of Chrisfs entrance 
into Jerusalem. The time was night, and the 
picture represented the facade of that glorious 
Hotel de Ville, every part of which is in itself a 
picture. In the balcony stood several figures in 
the imposing costume of the Garde Bourgeoise, 
A conspicuous personage, in the centre of the 
group, was reading by torchlight from a paper,* 
with a look of intense anxiety, to an armed 
multitude beneath, which was shaded off by 

• August 31, 1830. — Ou the return of the first deputa- 
tion to the Prince of Orange, the deputies were so dissatis- 
fied with the result, that they felt themselves called on to 
give an account of the transaction to the people. Tliey ac- 
cordingly distributed a proclamation through the town, nar- 
rating the circumstances : — " Elle fut lue en outre aux 
flambeaux^ au balcon de Tllotel de Ville, au milieu d'une 
multitude avide et inquifete." — Esquisses, p. 74. 
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dense masses to the extremity of the Grand 
Place. 

" That was a frightful night !'' said the old 
woman. " There we are, monsieur ; old and 
young, women and children — we all took a part 
in that night.'*' 

" And here is your own portrait, my good 
dame," said Sir Frederick : " what an ad- 
mirable likeness !" 

" Je le crois 6ien," she said proudly ; ^' I sat 
for it. And here is Madame herself, in the 
dress of a BSguine^ you see. Ah ! monsieur, if 
you knew to what danger the good sisters ex- 
posed themselves during the Four Days !^Are 
they good patriots, the Biguines f * — Well, just 
as Madame had got thus far with her picture, 
and finished the portrait of the Prince de Schaf- 
fenhausen, she was called away from Brussels 
to undertake some great work in Germany; 
and she has never visited Brussels but once 
since, when (the Virgin bless and protect her !) 
she settled a little fortune on me, with no other 
task but to live here, to air this apartment, and 
preserve everything just as she left it. ' Not a 

^ '^ Le bel ^tablissement du Grand 66guinage fut dispose 
pour recevoir et secourir les victimes des combats.'* — 
Ijsquisses, p. 74. 
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brudi, Th^rese, pas un coup de balai^'* she said, 
the last night she closed the door of this room, 
and turned the key and gaye it into my pos- 
session."'* 

In almost breathless accents Sir Frederick 
inquired, '* And what is your mistresses name ?**" 

" Ah! cela iappelle Madame Marguerite,''' 
said the old woman ; ^^ a good creature, if there 
is one on earth, and a fine painter, if she had 
taken a better line, and had worked for the 
church as she has worked for her country. 
Look, sir'" — and she turned out several imfinish- 
ed pictures which lay against the wall, done 
only in two colours, and little more than studies 
— " look, I beseech you: these are all taken 
from story-books about the Low Countries in 
the old times ; but not a crucifixion ! not a 
saint ! not a miracle ! not a martyrdom ! as our 
curS said the other day, when he was looking 
for something for an altar-piece for the chapel 
of a good brewer in the Low Town.''' 

Sir Frederick examined the various studies 
thus exposed to his inspection as long as he had 
light to see them by : there was obvious in all 
the same originality of conception, the same 
broad, bold, but unfinished touch. He assisted 
the old woman to replace them, and then 
asked,, with affected carelessness — 
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" Have yon lived long in the service of Ma- 
dame Marguerite ?" 

" Nearly eight years altogether. It has been 
a rather dreary life; particularly when Madame 
went to Antwerp or to Ghent, to copy pictures, 
or take views of old buildings. This is a me-* 
lancholy old place in the best of times. It be- 
longed to the corporation of the Poissoniers ; 
you see there the remains of their fine painted 
glass windows, called chassis. But Madame 
liked it all the better for that : she wanted, also, 
a spacious work-room — not easy to get in this 
old quarter ; and then it is near the Grand B^- 
guinage, where she has a little apartment." 

** Oh ! Madame is a B^guine ?'' 

" Hein ! a sort of a Beguine, if you will, a 
dame chambrie. She was once a sister, but when 
she took to painting pictures she recalled her 
vows. She has now again attached herself to the 
chapter, and when here submits, like a true 
charitable woman as she is, to all the duties of 
the order, and attends the hospitals: she visit- 
ed all the ambulances during the Four Days.***** 

* The conduct of the women of Brussels during the Four 
Days was heroic : — " Pendant labataille," says the author 
of the lEAquisses Historiques, " un grand nombre de pro- 
prietairesde maisons, aid^s de leurs families, arrachaient le 
plomb de leurs toits pour en faire desballes, ettravaillaient 
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Sir Frederick thrilled with the pleasurable 
interest he took in this relation. He feared 
that the rain would stop, or the evening fall too 
darkly, before he could devour all the details of 
this most melancholy, but, to him, most interest- 
ing apartment, where struggling penury and 
unavailing industry had worn out years of la- 
borious diligence and unrequited talent. A little 
guiridon contained a plain delf dSjeuni, A 
ponderous carved oak table loaded with draw- 
ings and books in various languages, a harp 
covered with green baize, and some music- 
scores, open on the desk of a little instrument 
which looked like an ancient spinette, were all 
objects of interest and curiosity. 

" VoyeZy monsieur j'^'' said the old croue, pleased 
with the interest he exhibited ; " here is the grey 

sans rel^che k confectionner des cartouches quand ils pou- 
vaient se procurer de la poudre. Les fe names, les dames 
m^me, se trouvaient avec courage et perseverance k ces oc- 
cupations, si nouvelles pour elles. D^s le 28 Septembre, 
un grand nombre de ces dames se r^unirent en soci^t^, 
sous la pr^sidence du g^n^ral-en-chef, Van Haien, dans le 
but de secourer les blesses et leurs families. Des collectes 
furent faites par leur soins dans toutes les ^glises, elles se 
partag^rent*la t&che douloureuse de visiter chaque jour les 
ambulances, accompagn^es d^un aide-de-camp. Le vin 
trouv^ dans les caves des palais fut mis k leur disposition.** 
"^SuppUment aux Esquisses Historiques de la PremQre 
Epoque de la Revolution de la Belgique en 1830. 
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linen blouse in which she worked the night 
before she went off with the Prince.'" 

" Went off with the Prince !" reiterated Sir 
Frederick, with all the blood in his body rush- 
ing into his face. 

*^ Ah ! je ne diapas cela^ said the old woman, 
frightened ; " at least, I do not say it with any 
eyil meaning. Madame is protected by the 
Princess, who has done some great charities by 
her hands to the poor Biguines of Brussels and 
to others ; and I have orders to give this picture 
to the Princess whenever she conges or sends 
for it : it is the unfinished' picture of the late 
Prince."*' 

She drew &om behind the easel the portrait, 
which Sir Frederick brought out into the court, 
to view it by the last rays of sunset that linger- 
ed in the horizon. 

It was the picture of an elderly man, who, to 
judge by the lineaments of his still handsome 
face, had passed through the world's hands, and 
shared largely in its pleasures. A voluptuous 
indolence, mingled with an aristocratical hauteur, 
was the leading expression. His dress was the 
white uniform of Austria ; and his numerous 
orders were a proof of his rank and influence^ if 
not of his prowess. 

VOL. II. K 
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Sir Frederick replsieed it with a deep edgh, 
and presenting the old woman a napoleon^ ob- 
served, 'Hhat as the rain had now ceased, he 
would not further intrude then; but he begged 
permission to revisit the atelier^ and to see by 
daylight what had appeared, even by that dim 
twilight, so indicative of a master talent.^^ 
Amazement at a djonation so. liberal, a recom* 
pense so far above the trouble she had taken, 
distended the eyes, and even silenced the tongue, 
of the garrulous old woman. Sir Frederick 
availed himself of her surprize, to escape 
the expression of her gratitude. He had 
scarcely however got a few paces, when, struck 
by a sudden thought, he turned back. The 
old woman was looking after him — 

'^ I ha4 heard,''^ he said^ ^' that Madame 
Marguerite had arrived in Brussels: do you 
know where she resides ?'' 

" Oh ! you know her then, mon bon seigneur ?''\ 
said the old woman in trepidation* 

" Just enough,**' he replied, " to entitle me to 
leave this card for her. You will not fail to 
give it?'' 

" I shall not forget any command of yours," 
she said; ^^but Madame Maiguerite is not ar- 
rived. She never fails to visit her atelier ; and 
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yet I have heard nothing of her these three 
months. Her old friend Monsieur Jansens has 
just been here to inquire for her: I sent him 
to the Biguinage Id-basT'' 

^' Oh ! an old gentleman with a broad hat and 
gold-headed cane ?'' 

^^Ahl man Dieu^ mi-^un brave hammel I 
think he wants to buy Madame^s great picture.*" 

" I should like to- buy it myself,'' interrupted 
Sbr Frederick, hastily; " I like it much, and the 
price would be no olgeet.'' 

" Bien^ monaieurj bien^ said the old woman, 
her countenance brightening into an expres- 
sidn of pleasure that her inadvertent courtesy 
excused itself by the sale of a picture which had 
remained so long on the artist's hands, — '^ I will 
tell Madame." 

The heart of one who haa ^ cleansed his 
bosom of that perilous stuff,' which has weigh- 
ed upon his spirits, and long impeded the flow 
of every better and more genial feeling, is like 
a dismantled fortress, open to ail inroads, ac- 
cessible to all invaders. The heart, or that 
disposition of the feelings to which the term is 
vulgarly given,— the heart of Sir Frederick 
Mottram was precisely m this state^ which 
most fitted it to receive a new impression from 

K 2 
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objects, that, under other excitements and 
associations, would have passed over its surface 
without leaving a trace behind. 

It had however one guard, whose slumbers 
were easily awakened, — the habit of distrust, 
the grand arch on which the education of the 
wealthy youth of England is principally founded. 
The false institutes of British society, which 
make wealth and rank the primary points of 
parental speculation, which sink personal worth, 
throw the great and unpurchasable gifts of 
nature into contempt, and consider genius, in- 
tellect, grace, and beauty as matters of suspi- 
cion and avoidance, had placed the son of the 
plebeian Mottram as much within the go-cart of 
aristocratic prejudice, as if his veins had been 
filled with * all the blood of all the Howards.' 
He had been guarded by paternal maxims, and 
a mother's vigilance — ^by the precautionary saws 
of maiden cousins and widowed aunts (whom 
his father's niggardly liberality had raised from 
indigence to dependent sufficiency), against the 
allurements of youth, beauty, and talents, when 
unaccompanied by wealth, or unbacked by the 
world's consideration. 

He had been taught to believe that the mo- 
therhood of Great Britain was in a conspiracy 
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to entrap, and the unportioned daughterhood to 
sednce him , and the fiist lesson of his own eon- 
sequence and self-importance was impressed on 
his young and too ductile mind, by the insinu- 
ating accents of female ambition, breathed in 
the tender tones of a£Pectionate and anxious 
caution. 

But nature was powerful above all ! The 
artistes temperament, which he had derived 
from his Irish mother, had broken out, through 
the artificial associations of the oveiveducated, 
over-guarded parvenu ; and the beauty of form, 
the grace of movement, and the universal genius 
of a poor orphan, received as a talking compa- 
nion to his sister, to discourse with her in 
French and German, had, in one short month, 
nearly overturned the system of years ; his 
after life had been the expiation of the impru- 
dent impulse, as it had been the penalty of his 
heartless desertion of its object. Distrust of 
woman, the habit of considering her through 
her position in life, as a means^ and never as an 
objecty had clung to him, with that indissoluble 
adhesion which a mother^s deep-sunk impres- 
sions are sure to create, and had survived other 
habits of mind of equal importance to his ambi- 
tious career. It had led to many an idle liaison 
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with the flirting women of London sets, in 
which his senses took as little interest as his 
heart ; and it had precluded him from ever 
forming one of those deep and lasting attach- 
ments, only to be awakened by the sympathy of 
tastes and opinions, constituting that suitability 
which confounds two existences in one. He 
had been jealous of a wife whom he had never 
loved ; and he had believed himself in love with 
women, who had tried in vain to make him 
jealous. 

The orthodox moralist, the pure and loyal 
church-and-state man, was a latitudinarian, 
where the passions, or vanity, which so often 
passes for passicni, were concerned. He had 
written one of his best papers in the Quarterly 
Review, on the superior morals of England, 
while notoriously engaged in a liaison with the 
wife oi his own friend, the Marquis of Mon- 
tressor ; and had been succeeded in her Lady- 
ship'^s good graces by his friend Lord Aubrey, 
in an interval devoted to writing an hypercritical 
article on some book of travels, in which the 
probity of Ninon de TEnclos had been praised, at 
the expense of the trust- worthiness of a church- 
man. Foreign demoraUzation was a frequent 
theme in his conversation, and in his literary 
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prodactions, when he dabbled, like other party 
notalnlities, in reviews and newspapers, Bnt 
the domestic gallantry of England, the libertinism 
(^ some of her highest aristocratic cdteries, (com* 
parable only to the society which flourished under 
Louis XV.and hurried on a revolution as inevit- 
able as it was morally necessary,) had never yet 
come under the ban of his opinion. 

To amuse, therefore, his idleness, to dissipate 
his disgusts, and cheer his spirits, by the indul- 
gence of a go^t passager for a woman who had 
thrown herself in his way, whose talents enter- 
tained, or person pleased him, would have been 
an incident in his journey ; but would scarcely 
have weighed on the conscience of one who, 
among his own set and party, had obtained the 
name of the great moralist, because he paid his 
debts, and went, somettmesy to church on Sun- 
days. • 

That Voreille est le chemtn du cceur^^ is a 
maxim in the code of gallantry, more especially 
applicable to that turn of life, when the wild 
energies of youth and passion are yielding to 
more sober and intellectual, but not less dan- 
gerous influences. The ear of Sir Frederick 
Mottram had been charmed by the music of 
sweet sounds, and his mind had be^i -infinitely 
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amused by the subjects on which those sounds 
had dilated, during his accidental rencontres 
with the fair Belgian artist. Her preposnession 
in his favour was romantic and flattering, as it 
was obvious. She had followed him from 
EIngland (for he had no doubt that he had 
made his first impression at the bed of the parish 
workhouse), and she had crossed his path too 
frequently to attribute the circumstance to acci- 
dent. 

Though no longer unejeunefemme^ she was, 
according to the delicate French definition, une 
femme encore jeune: she was fresh, agile, hand- 
some, spiritual, and amusing; he thought her, 
therefore, precisely the person whom a prudent, 
tasteful, and passionate man of prudence and 
pleasure might select for a compagne de voy^ 
age ; whom he might induce, by a liberal allow- 
ance, to travel as an artist at the same time to 
the same place with himself, and apparently with 
a view to the arts, and under the veil of great 
biensiance. Madame Marguerite was a compa- 
nion such as the world (if it ever knew aught of 
the matter) might not wholly disapprove, a 
connexion which the slang of English fashion 
would call ' a fair thing and very decent,** and 
which no compunctious visitings of conscience 
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would reprove: for the lady had come to 
years of discretion ; and he, though a married 
man, would only do what half the married 
men of his acquaintance were daily doiiig, or 
had done at some epoch of their lives — with 
this exception, that the object of his selection 
was neither the wife of his friend, nor the friend 
of his wife. 

Such had been the summary of the reverie 
which had occupied his mind during his solitary 
moonlight drive from Alost to Brussels, and 
which, under new and still more agreea.ble im* 
pressions, had since preoccupied his thoughts ; for 
he had no doubt Madame Marguerite would 
again throw herself in his way. The chance, 
however, which had led him to her melancholy 
home, in the ruined edifice in the old quartier de 
St. Gery, had caused some revulsion in his feel- 
ings, and the frost-work fabric of his selfish 
intentions, cold and shining as it had been, 
fell to pieces. The desolate work-room or 
struggling genius, with all its sublime but me- 
lancholy imagery, the eight years spent there in 
profitless labour, by one whose talents threw the 
mediocrity of all the female society he had ever 
mingled with into the shade, had cast over the 
character and position of this singular woman 

k5 
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a halo of respect, and awakened a reverential 
admiration for her qnalities, and a pity for her 
dreary position, which altered the whole natore 
of the sentiment die had hitherto inspired. 

Again, the fimtastic creation thus raised was 
changed hy an incident, a phiase ! The por- 
trait of the Prince of Schafienhaosen, and the 
naive communication of the old porteress, that 
the artist had gone off with the Prince, and 
was protected by the Princess, ' had roused 
the latent distrost awakened in his mind, while 
yet a boy at Harrow, by a caution against the 
wiles of his darnels artful niece ; and placed the 
charming artist, the hard-working woman of 
genius, in the light of an adroit adventuress, who 
had marked her quarry, and was eager in its 
pursuit. 

Even the accounts of her patriotism and her 
piety, her exertions during the Four Dajrs, and 
her belonging to the order of the Biguines, 
served but to fill up the outline of his own views 
of her character; as comprizing great energies, 
ready to devote themselves to any cause which 
excited her imagination or flattered her ambi- 
tion ; and a love of intrigue, which the habits 
and licensed pursuits of that popular order 
might well serve and sanction. 
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The Princess'^s protection also recalled those 
odious intimacies that had shocked him in Vienna 
and in London^ between the wife and the mis- 
tress — intimacies founded in mutual necessities 
and equal profligacy ; governed by the exigen- 
cies of their position, and maintained as the 
means by which they might kid, serve, and, in 
the end, betray each other. 

The quondam mistress of the old profligate 
Prince of Schafienhausen, the protigie of the 
worst bad woman (if report spoke true) in the 
annals of modem high life, whose very name 
was to him a talisman of evil potency, was for 
the moment an object of stispicion, and even of 
fear; and almost wound up his wavering re- 
solves to leavB Brussels, as soon as his carriage 
arrived, without seeking to follow up an ac- 
quaintance of such dubious character. In the 
mean time he would confine himself to poking 
about the antiquities of the place^ with hid casual 
and accomplished acquaintance MonsieurVan H., 
who had given him his address ; keep aloof 
from the upper toWn, and its English set ; get 
rid of Fegan, hire foreign servants, and then 
proceed to some pursuit of health, amuse- 
ment and information, more accordant with his 
tastes, feelings and new-bom determinations. 
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political and domestic, and better suited to 
future years and new impressions. 

Such was the wind-up of his self-examination, 
as he slowly, and by a not very direct road, 
ascended from the lower town. He had already 
reached the Marchi aux Herbes^ the barrier be- 
tween the French and Flemish quarters, when 
he was struck by voices and words that startled 
him out of his deep abstraction ; and he paused 
to listen and to see. 

A crowd of Yotarists at the shrine of pleasure 
were returning in various directions from the 
noisy guinguettea of the faubourgs. Some were 
fionging their way back from the kermess at 
Etterbeek ; others, expending their exuberant 
vitality in loud halloos, joyous shouts, and tipsy 
laughter, on their return from their recreations 
in the estamtnets of La Porte Verte and Shser^ 
oeeA* 

But loud above all the Flemish guttural ex- 
pressions of rude but happy sensation, and the 
refrains of patriotic songs in which the Orange 
flag was trampled under foot, two voices were 
heard singing in unison. The words of the song 
were English, but they were intonated with an 
Irish emphasis not to be mistaken. 
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^* Tis on the curragh of Kildare^ 
Lord Edward will be there. 
And the pikes all in repair, 

Says the Shanvan vaugh I Hoo ! 



»> 



The vociferous singers cleared the way for 
themselves, by the irregular movements of their 
Herculean forms. They were tall, athletic; 
and they rolled on, arm in arm, supporting 
each other like two tired horses, toiling up the 
hill, shoulder to shoulder. Sir Frederick, who 
drew back to let them pass, perceived that the 
riotous choristers and * ninety-eight^ men were 
Sir Ignatius Dogherty and his compatriot Law- 
rence Fegan, quite as drunk with Faro or Alem- 
bique, as they ever had been with true poteen 
or parliament whisky. 

The revellers passed on, and Sir Frederick, a 
little surprised by the satumalian association 
of the wealthy Irish baronet with his own ser- 
vant, was still more amused than annoyed by 
the incident; for he had made up his mind to 
discharge the latter, and to cut the former. 
The firequent pauses which the two pot-valiant 
sons of Erin made in their ascent, again brought 
Sir Frederick so closely in contact with them 
on the Montague de la Cour, that it came into 
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his recollection that he might as well notify his 
presence to Fegan, who had carried off the key 
of his sleeping-room, and might, by protracting 
his vigils, prevent his master from that rest of 
which he already felt the want. 

Fegan, with his usual quickness, drunk or 
sober (an instinct rather than a perception), 
stopped short, and endeavoured with his disen- 
gaged hand to remove his hat ; but it fell to 
the ground. In endeavouring t6 recover it, he 
lost his equilibrium, and dragged the Baronet 
after him* Their fall produced a shout of laugh- 
ter from the bystanders, some of whom had 
followed the drunken Irishmen up the hill. The 
prostrate parties, enraged at the insult, and 
with the huffishness of drunkards, and the love 
of row of Irishmen, strove to make fight as they 
recovered their feet. 

Sir Frederick, who saw all the possible annoy- 
ance which might arise to himself from his ser- 
vant's getting into a scrape, now came forward to 
order Fegan home, and leave Sit Ignatius to his 
fate ; but at the first sound of his voice, and 
advance of his person, he was recognised by the 
latter personage, who, with his besetting pas- 
sions all afloat, gave vent, in the honesty of 
drunkenness^ to his long-stifled feelings. 
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Seizing Sir Frederick by the collar, and cling- 
ing to him BS much for support &s to prevent 
his evasion, he roared out—" The divel a fut 
you '11 stir till you send me back my best shirt,^ 
though you were twenty times a greater dandy 
than you are." 

The dexterity of Sir Frederick, joined with 
the indignation that led him to shake off the 
insolent drunkard, who, he imagined, had mis- 
taken him for some other, were utterly unequal 
to relieve him from the grasp of one who had 
often floored a stouter man. He writhed and 
struggled in vain, and Sir Ignatius continued in 
tipsy emotion — • " I '11 have my shirt ! You 
won't stir till you tell me where I '11 get my 
best baby-linen-warehouse shirt !" 

" Ce sont des boxeurs Anglais^ said one of the 
crowd, addressing the gaping circle of curious 
faces around him; while Fegan, sobered by 
apprehension and shame, stood aloof, wiping the 
mud from his &ce, which, in his fall, he had 
picked up from the still humid streets. 

^^Soyez tranquilles^'' said the Belgian spokes- 
man, ^' V0U8 allez voir un grand bocks. Allez 
donc^ mon vteux brave T clapping Sir Ignatius 
on the shoulder. 

" Get along out of that, you dirty spalpeen !" 
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said Sir Ignatius, still holding the collar of Sir 
Frederick; " what is it to you? It ^s all I want 
is my shemie. Do you understand that^my 
shemie ? I flather myself that^s good Frinch. 
I want my shemie, monaeur." 

'^ Ah! c'est son camarade qui luia voU sa che- 
mtse ; faut dire un mot i la police^ said the per- 
tinacious interloper. 

*' The police !**' exclaimed Sir Ignatius. " Is 
it an Irish nobleman and a barinite youM be 
sinding to the police, you platte]>faced oma- 
daun?'** 

At that moment a carriage paused in its 
ascent up the hill, to avoid running over the 
still-gathering crowd ; a lady put out her head, 
and a voice from one of three gentlemen who 
were descending the hill at the same moment, 
inquired in English, " What is the matter ? 
Can we be of any service?" 

^' Och I the mather is plain and aisy, gen- 
tlemen dear,^^ hicoupped Sir Ignatius. '^ I am 
Sir Ignatius Dogherty, a nobleman and an an- 
cient barinite, as Sir WiUiam Betham, Ulster 
king-at-arms, will tell yez, if he plaizes : and 
this English gentleman, as he calls himself, bor- 
rowed my shirt at Ostend; and never heard 
more of it nor him from that blessed hour; 
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to say nothing of my lady's white cambric 
pocket-hankercher.^ 

Sir Frederick Mottram had now succeeded in 
disengaging his coat, but with a violence that 
almost flung him into the arms of the English 
gentleman who had come to the rescue. 

" Mottram ! by Jove/' cried one of the 
strangers ; an exclamation followed by a shout 
of recognition and amazement from the whole 
English party, in which the lady in the carriage 
joined with a frank hilarity such as fine ladies 
seldom indulge in. The gentlemen were Lords 
Montressor and Alfred, and Mr. St. Leger ; the 
lady was the Princess of Schafienhausen, who 
in spite of the darkness and a deep veil was in* 
stantly recognised. 

" But what is it ?'' asked the Princess in her 
broken but sweet accent: " faitea-vous done 
une petite contre-rSvolution d Veau rose f^ 

" No,'' said Lord Alfred ; " it is, I suspect, a 
la biire de Louvain,'^ 

" And English influence," said the Princess, 
" seems more or less at the bottom of this, as 
of other movements." 

" I leave my friend, here," said Lord Mon- 
tressor, '* whom we have found in the thick of 
the row, to answer for himself. Sir Frederick 
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Mottram, Madame La Princesse Sehafibnhaur 
sen.^ And he pushed Sir Frederick, whom he 
held by the arm as tightly as Sir Ignatius had 
held his coat, towards the door of the britzka. 

Sur Frederick's first impulse at this strange, 
unlooked-for, and most unlucky rencontre with 
nearly all the persons he was most desirous to 
ay<Hd, had been to make his escape : his next 
was to stand firm, and trust to the fact that Sir 
Ignatius Dogherty had, in his drunkenness, 
mistaken him for another person: he had 
as much forgotten that there had been a mo- 
ment in which he was in want of a shirt, as he 
was ignorant, through the ^ence of Fegan on 
that particular, that he had availed himself of 
the flower of Sir Ignatius's wardrobe. This 
dense twilight introduction to the Princess, in 
the narrowest and most dusky part of the Mon- 
tagne de la Cour, divested it of much of the 
awkwardness and confiision he could neither re- 
press nor conceal, but which he felt in ievery 
nerve and fibre. 

*' Lady Frances is here, I suppose ?'' said the 
Princess, " though she never mentioned her 
journey when I saw her the night before I left 
London.'' 

The cool efirontery of this reminiscence as- 
tounded Sir Frederick. 
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" No," said Lord Montressor ; " we husbands 
are only the avant-garde. Lady Frances joins 
you here, I suppose, Mottram ?'' 

Mottram answered 'unwittingly — he knew 
not what.' 

" When did you arrive, messieurs?'' asked 
the Princess ; " and where are you going ?" 

" Here, St. Leger, come forward," said Lord 
Alfred : " he will tell you ; he is the sense- 
keeper of our party." 

" Monsieur St. Leger did always like what 
you call the sinecure,'''* said the Princess. 

" My present part is anything but that," he 
said \ ^' there is no charge so difficult as the 
taking care of a man who is running after his 
heart without the hope of his recovery." (And . 
he clapped Lord Alfred on the shoulder.) " But, 
be that as it may, we arrived yesterday at din- 
ner, and have searched every hotel in the town 
for the Princesse FieP"* 

" And now you have found me, i quoi bon ?" 

" That is not a question to be answered 
here," said Lord Alfred, laying his hand on 
the door of the carriage : " Whence are you 
come?" 

" From my campagne.'*^ 

" And where are you in Brussels ?" 
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" The Hotel de Gronendael is my kat 
major* 

" That suffices. We shall not so easily lose 
sight of you again. Your disappearance in 
London caused a sensation, as the ' Age^ said, 
unrivalled since "" 

'* — ^Since the death of Lady Fyances'^sparro- 
i^uet,''^ interrupted the Princess. 

There was an affected laugh and a short 
silence among the party. 

" Are you going to the theatre, Princess ?"*' 
asked Lord Montressor ; *' and will you let us 
into your box ?**' 

" Misericordia — I go to a play on a Sunday I 
What do you English take me for ?'''* 

*' Will you allow me then,'' said Lord Alfred, 
"to join your head-quarters, and enter imme- 
dia;tely on service ?'' 

" Nous verrons^'' said the Princess, yawning. 
" Bon soiTj messieurs,'" And then addressing her 
servants, she pronounced the imperative ^^Allez.'" 

The carriage drove on. Meantime the dra- 
matis persons had shifted their position. A 
something uttered in the ear of Sir Ignatius 
by Fegan, had produced the same effect as the 
muttered magic of the celebrated Irish whis- 
perer, who tamed horses by a word. Sir Ignar 
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tius shrunk off, supported by the arm of his 
companion ; and the crowd, disappointed in their 
hope of witnessing an English boxing^match, dis- 
persed and disappeared. The gentlemen proceed- 
ed down the Montague de la Cour^ on their way 
to the theatre ; and, either from malicious design 
or inadvertence, drew Sir Frederick along with 
them, who, pinioned on either side by Lord 
Montressor and his brother^ meditated the es- 
cape he had as yet not been able to effect 
without exciting some strange suspicion. 

*' Whom had the Princess with her P'^ asked 
Lord Alfred. 

" Her eternal dame ^e compagnie^ I suppose,**' 
said Mr. St. Leger. 

^^ Her German etiquette thinks a lady in 
waiting an indispensable appendage. I could 
tell you stories of that arrangement at Vienna 
a mourir de rire^ 

'^ You shall tell them over an Ostend oyster 
and iced champaigne, after the theatre to-night,'''' 
said Lord Montressor. '* Mottram, you must 
sup with us at the Bellevue.**' 

" Not to-night : I have written myself into 
the most confounded head-ache, and must home 
to bed."*' 

"Not a bit of it,'' said Lord Montressor, still 
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detaining him by the arm ; and he suddenly 
stopped at the corner of the PIojcc de la Mon- 
naie^ which now burst upon them in all its 
bustle and brilliancy. 

^f You must come with us to our ambas* 
sador'*s box. We hare a million of things to 
say, and to ask. Have you seen the English 
papers P What do you think of the glorious 
stand made by the two Dukes, and Lords Win- 
chelsea and Eldon, the other nig^t P^^ 

^^ I have seen no papers^ and want to know 
nothing of English poUtics. I have left London 
for the express purpose of throwing over the 
whole concern and breaking free for a time.^ 

^^ Oh ! so. I suppose you know that all sorts 
of reasons have been assigned for your escapade, 
gallant, political, economical aad salutary P^^ 

*' Provided you don't repeat them, it is quite 
indifferent to me what hirelings have written, 
or gossips of either sex invented in malice, or 
repeated in design.'' 

*' Design ! what design P " asked Lord Al- 
fred : " I don t see how your movements can 
affect any one." 

" Except his wife," said Lord Montressor, 
laughing. " She really was in despair at your 
sudden and unannounced departure, until your 
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letter to your man of business cleared up the 
mystery. But we cannot stand talking family 
business here. Do come and see la petite Lincel 
— c*€8t a croqueVy celle-la^'' 

" Impossible, 1 am not dressed.'' 

" Psha ! nobody dresses here. The braves 
Beiges of the present day have not got as far 
as the toilette habUUey except for a court ball. 
By Joye ! how gay and splendid this place is ! 
quite a little Palais Royal. This is the proper 
entourage for a theatre. Our English theatres 
are buried in such horrid purlieus.'' 

At that moment, the French and English se- 
cretaries of legation drew up in their cabs. 
They were known to all the parties, and the 
mutual recognitions under the peristyle per- 
mitted Sir Frederick to escape. His mood of 
mind had been wholly broken up by the un- 
wished-for rencontre, connected as it was with 
associations it had cost him so much pain and 
trouble to get rid of. 

He was in the act of crossing the illuminated 
Place with eager haste, when he came fiill against 
a gentleman, whom, while he was making his 
apology, he recognised to be his agreeable tra- 
velling companion £rom Ghent to Alost. 
• " You are surely not turning your back 
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upon the ' Centenatre ' and * La Fille de Domt- 
nique^ '^ said M. Van H. 

" I have been forcibly brought here,**** said Sir 
Frederick ; "and have just shaken off some free- 
hearted companions, who wanted me, bon gri 
mal grSy to bring my aching head into the 
heated atmosphere of the theatre. Besides,^'' 
he added, already relieved by the absence of his 
tormentors, " I doubt that there is anything 
within, finer than this splendid scene without.''* 

" Yes ! whoever would give the stranger a 
favourable impression of the gaiety of Brussels, 
should drop him first here, at this hour, where 
we stand, in the centre of La Place de la Mon- 
naie. On either side are the most modem and 
the most ancient public monuments — ^the theatre 
and the H6tel de la Monnaie : the one, with its 
cold Greek architecture, its peristyle of Ionic 
columns, and illuminated arcades, was finished 
in ] 819 ; the other, with its heavy masses now 
lying in their own deep shadows, was founded 
in 1291. Ages have passed over its venerable 
site ; great scenes have been enacted where it 
stands ; dynasties have been overthrown, and 
governments displaced ; but no event, in the 
course of the five hundred years which have 
passed since its foundation, has been more ex- 
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traordinary, or more influential on Belgian inte- 
rests, than that which it witnessed on the night 
of the 25th of August 1830. Here began our 
veTolution, on such a night as this — ^at this hour 
-— >in this month — and amidst such images of 
brilliancy and pleasure as now present them- 
selves, with the music of Auber ringing in every 
ear, and the representation of a popular revolu- 
tion heating every imagination V"* 

" Yes,'** said Sir Frederick, " you recall to 
my recollection that the outbreak of the dis- 
turbances at Brussels did conmience at the 
theatre ; and that the mimic representation of 
a rebellion of Lazzaroni was the first link in the 
important chain of events, which may yet kindle 
another general and European war, if not pre- 
vented by the wisdom and firmness of the greater 
powers. Had the Muette dePorticiy then, not been 
performed, William of Nassau might still have 
reigned in Brussels, and Leopold been living an 
accomplished private gentleman at Claremont.^** 

" That,^ said M. Van H., "is a very rapid, and, 
permit me to add, a very English conclusion. 
Accidents, sir, may beget accidents ; but events 
which make the destinies of nations are never 
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improvues. 

Sir Frederick Mottram felt that his already 
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irritated temper was committing him on a point 
of courtesy, as well as of fact ; and checking his 
own impetuosity, he said — 

'^ The truth is, your Belgian reYolution is not 
popular in England, or rather, not -well, known,^ 
and least of all with that large and influential 
party who are endearouring to uphold. a conati* 
tution, threatened not only by internal impa* 
tience of necessary evils, but by external influ-« 
ence and example; and when one heairs of a 
dynasty overthrown under the excitement of 
a dramatic representation, and finds that event 
misrepresented as a great movement of a great 
people, and offered as a proof of the march of 
social improvement, a theme of popular rejoicing, 
and a type for popular imitation. • . . .^^ 

''When that theatre was first opened inlSlS,'*'* 
interrupted M. Van H., ^^the representation 
chosen as the most national and exciting was, 
the Caravan de Catre, the .chef-JCosuvre. of our 
own immortal Gritry (for whose heart, be^ 
queathed to his native city of Liege, two nations 
went to law) ; the musical susceptibility of the 
Belgians, second only to that of Italians, was 
roused to a frenzy of delight; but no one 
thought of going to Cairo, or journeying in a 
caravan. IS the example of Massaniello had 
more influence on the population of Brussels 
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than it had on the habituSa of the Opera-honae 
in the Hajmiarket, it was because it fell like the 
spark on a well-prepared mine — ^because the ex- 
plosive elements were already accumidat^d by an 
unjust and anti-national goyemment. The acci- 
dental influence was confined to the square in 
which we are now conversing, but the shock vibra- 
ted to the remotest comer of Belgium. But pray 
give yourself up for awhile to Belgian ideas and 
to Belgian influences. Let us take a sorbet under 
this veranda ; you will find it more refreshing 
than the interior of the theatre; and in witness- 
ing the manners of our citizens in this their- 
&vourite haimt, you will be better qualified to 
judge of the great event which took place on it.**' 

The next moment the stranger-friends were 
seated under an awning in the front of one of 
the brilliant cofiee-houses which occupy the 
Place de la Moimaie. Ices and ponche d la Ro^ 
maine were set before them, and the whole struc- 
ture of mind and feeling which had been gene- 
rated by the mal-^propos appearance of Sir Fre- 
derick's English coterie gave way before an 
intense and awakened curiosity. 

"It is not to be expected,'** said Monsieur 
Van H., " that foreigners should be ax^quainted 
with the long details of grievance that prepared 

l2 
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the way for our revolution ; but from the uni- 
versality of the effect, you must be prepared 
to infer the existence of an universal cause. 
Without, however, pausing upon historical con- 
siderations, the event, as far as this locale is 
concerned, you may well imagine, was one sin- 
gularly picturesque. It has afforded a fine sub- 
ject to the pencil of- one of our most distin- 
guished female artists, Madame Marguerite ; 
for notwithstanding the imputed dulness and 
homespun materiality of our Belgian women, 
we have some fine painters and even agreeable 
writers among them/' 

" Is that picture of Madame Marguerite's in 
the market ?^ asked Sir Frederick. 

*' It was sold to a manufacturer of this city, 
before it was finished. In fact, it never has 
been finished. Madame Marguerite left Brus- 
sels a few weeks after the Pour Days, and has 
never since been heard of here, till the other 
day, when a report had been spread of her inten- 
tion of contributing a picture to our exhibition.'" 

" But,'' said Sir Frederick, " the public mind 
having been so fearftdly excited by the Parisian 
revolution of July, there surely was great want 
of foresight in the Government allowing the 
performance of the MuetteC'' 
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" So the event has proved,'^ said Monsieur 
Van H. : " and indeed had the thing been con- 
trived on purpose by a band of conspirators, it 
could not have been more, apropos. Indeed 
there are not wanting persons to assert that 
the whole was a plot of the Government, to 
excite a scene, which might serve as a pretext 
for future severities. But the total absence of 
all repressive means, to confine the possible out- 
rage within safe limits, is the best defence of 
the authorities/^ 

" True,'^ said Sir Frederick ; " such suppo- 
sitions of ultra Machiavelian refinements on the 
part of governments, are seldom well founded, 
though frequently employed, in the speculations 
of journalists. They are common enough in 
English politics, and have been made, in in- 
stances, in which I have had the best reasons 
for knowing their slanderous falsity.'^ 

" In the present case,^' said M. Van H., " I 
totally discredit them, and believe that it had 
been in contemplation to' prevent the exhibition. 
Considering the state of the public mind, more 
especially at that particular moment, the folly 
of administering such a stimulus to the inflamed 
populace, was worthy of a Government predes- 
tined to destruction," 
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" What,^ said Sir Frederick, *' was the cir- 
cumstance to wliich yoa more immediately 
aUude?^ 

" The public discontents had been for some 
time gathering head, and the aspect of affairs was 
becoming daily more threatening. The Govern- 
ment was alarmed; but to conjure the coming 
storm, no better expedient suggested itself than 
an ostentatious rejoicing on occasion of the King^s 
birthday, which fell on the twenty-fourth, pre- 
cisely the day before that on which the revolution 
actually commenced. For this festivity the 
greatest preparations had been made by the Go- 
vernment. Fireworks were to be given at the 
Porte de Namur^ with public illuminations in 
the Park and city; concerts, races, and exhi- 
bitions of every sort, calculated to intoxicate an 
unreflecting populace. An immense sum was 
expended on the Park alone to render it a centre 
of especial attraction. With an unpopular Go- 
vernment such a rejoicing by command would 
have been sufficiently galling; but it was ren- 
dered doubly disgusting, by the circumstance 
that the poverty of the exchequer had been 
made the plea for continuing an odious impost 
upon the grinding of com, which fell especially 
heavy on the common people. The outcry was 
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, immense, and on every side was heard the epi- 
gram of ^ tihday- an illumimtum, to-morrow a 
revolution P The expense, however, had been 
incwrred^ the prostrations were made, but the 
authorities were discouraged; and amidst the 
most glorious weather they put off the celebra- 
tion sine dicy a cause du mauvais terns! In 
point of fact, the military and civil authorities, 
and the public itself, were, for more than eight 
days, aware that some great event was at hand ; 
yet the drama of the Muette was allowed to be 
played !" 

" The conjuncture was strange,**"* said Sir Fre- 
derick : " and what followed ?^ 

" The house was crowded at an early hour, 
and every allui^on to liberty was received with 
an enthusiasm which was rapidly propagated to 
an assembled multitude collected in this square.'^ 

Warned by a sort of instinct, thai the moment 
for action was come, the citizens flocked to the 
environs of the theatre in numbers unusually 
great. Other physiognomies and other dresses 
than are usuaUy seen here, presented themselves. 
The blouse and the casquette were frequent ; but 
there were no rags, none of the squalid poverty, 
which looks to public disturbances for the oppor- 
tunity for plunder. Neither were there any 
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ostentatiously armed. Surrounding the theatre, 
and spread in the Cafe SuissCy and the Mille 
Colonnesj they awaited events ; but no one 
drank : ' Je ne botsplus^ il est dix heures^ venez 
donCf on nous attendra^ was repeated on every 
side/' 

^' And the authorities permitted all this, and 
did not take the alarm P"*^ 

" No force of any sort appeared to protect 
the peace. Towards the end of the play, the 
crowd began to move towards the FossS aux 
Loups, where was the printing-ojffice of ' the 
National^'* a most anti-national and Dutch 
newspaper, an object of general execration and 
hatred. 

" At ten o'clock two lamps were broken,, 
which was the first signal for riot. In an in- 
stant, the street was unpaved, amidst cries of 
a has le format libSri^ the editor Libry. The 
shop of this man, in Rue de MagdelainCy was 
attacked, and a scene of devastation commenced, 
which ladted for more than thirty hours.**** 

" And the authorities ? the magistrates ? 

*' At eleven o'clock, the Procureur du Hot 
was quietly in bed; and when roused by his 
dieputy, he went to the scene of action, accom- 
pianied only by four individuals, who soon de- 
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serted him : it was already too late. The mili- 
tary and civil authorities had assembled at the 
Govemor^s, and to them the Procureur repaired, 
but found his apprehensions treated with con- 
tempt and mockery; and when word was 
brought that the magnificent hotel of Van 
Maanen, the unpopular Minister of Justice, was 
attacked, the informant was told, ' It isfalse^ 
you are an alarmist^ if not something worse? 

" At two o^clock, after having supped, the 
magistrates separated, and went home to bed. 
Van Maanen^s hotel, which, strange to say, 
occupied the site of the palace of the atrocious 
Duke d'Alva, in the Petit Sablon, was attacked 
by a party utterly independent of the other 
rioters, and was promptly given to the flames. 
Nothing was stolen, not even to the amount 
of an ecu ; but nothing was spared. 

" The troops, left without a superior autho- 
rity to direct their movements, paraded the 
town in small bodies, without effecting any salu« 
tary purpose. About sixty chasseurs arrived 
towards three o'*clock on the spot, where the 
people were tranquilly enjoying the spectacle 
of the fire at Van Maanen'^s. An individual ill- 
dressed, with a dirty feather in ^s hat, and 
armed with a sabre and pistols, who was in 

l5 
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advance of the crowd, cried out to the officer 
in command, ^ Bos lea armes^ ote vous ites tons 
mortal The sombre and concentrated people 
turned their eyes from the flames, and beheld 
the troops advancing round the comer of the 
Rue Bodenbreck. To the demand of has lea 
armea, the lieutenant replied by announcing his 
orders to disperse the crowd, and the necessity 
he should be under of firing, if they did not 
depart. But the individual, who acted on be- 
half of the people, and who was recognized as 
an old seijeant of the first division, pushing back 
the officer, said, ' You have nothing to do with 
this ; go about your business. Maia quant a noua^ 
Monaieur Damman^ noua ne quitterona que quand 
cet kStel* aera hriiU juatpCaux ftmdtmena!" 

*' Well, sir,^ said Sir Frederick, much inte- 
rested. 

" The people kept their word. This little 
anecdote gives a fair estimate of the extent to 
which the authorities were unprepared to meet 
an event which they could not but have foreseen ; 
and of the manner in which the people found 
leisure to become acquainted with their own 
strength. Some resistance was indeed made, and 
blood spilt in other quarters of the town ; but it 

* So proDoanced by the lower classes of Brussels. 
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cannot be said that any well-directed effort was 
made to check the progress of anarchy, and pre- 
vent the utter destruction of the city, (had such 
been the good pleasure of the populace,) till the 
garde bourgeoise spontaneously formed, to protect 
their own property, and maintain order/^ 

" This is a graphic sketch you have given,"" 
said Sir Frederick, " of the outbreak of your 
Revolution. It must have supplied your artists 
with many stirring subjects/' 

" Few, however, have as yet occupied them- 
selves upon it, though the History of the Low 
Countries is a favourite source with our histo- 
rical painters. There is a magnificent picture 
of Dutch heroism, Le Burgomeeatre de Leyde, 
by Monsieur Wappers, at the King's palace. 
But the first painter probably of the *day, the 
Paul Potter of the nineteenth century, Verboek- 
hoven, confines himself strictly to safer subjects, 
and paints chiefly cattle' pieces.'' 

'' I should be glad to visit the work-rooms of 
some of your modem school." 

" And in my national vanity, I shall be happy 
to accompany you, if you will appoint your day 
and hour." 

'^ I shall be delighted, as soon as I can make 
up my mind whether I shall remain in Brussels, 
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or pttsh on for some of the German Spas, to re* 
turn for your great Anniversary.^ 

At that moment, the carriages of the French 
and English Ambassadors drew up in front of 
the theatre ; and the fear of being again caught 
by the EngUsh travellers, induced Sir Frede- 
rick to retire to his quiet gite at the Tirlemont. 
M. Van H. accompanied him to its gates. It 
was not yet eleven ; but the city of Brussels 
was already sinking into quietude and repose. 
In that one day, how many incidents, how 
many novel impressions, had occupied and 
amused the awakened mind of the English 
desceuvri ! 

Fegan, sobered but stupiiied, was waiting in 
the porte-cochere^ to light his master to his 
room, and was beginning an apology, when he 
was dismissed at the bed-chamber door : but 
long after it had been closed his Irish moan and 
broken exclamations might have been heard on 
the corridor. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE JANSENS. 



A BBiLLiANT moming was ushered in by a 
packet of letters, brought from the post by Fe-» 
gan, who was more than usually alert and atten- 
tive. They were letters of business, of politics, 
and of friendship. There was one, also, from 
Lady Prances, inclosed in that of Mr. Harris, 
his agent* It was reproachful, expostulatory, 
self-willed ; and it mentioned her having defini- 
tively arranged to follow her husband, as soon 
as it suited the convenience of some friends, 
with whom it would be prudent, she said, and 
proper to travel. 

There ran through the whole epistle such a 
mixture of art and heartlessness, such an ob- 
vious wish to keep to the letter of duty, in the 
absence of all sense of its spirit, such a sub- 
stitution of decent forms for real anxiety, either 
for the recovery of his health, or for maintain- 
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iBg a place in his affections, that it awakened all 
his latent aversion to the writer. Still, -seeing 
as he did through her ill-concealed purpose of 
throwing an air of propriety over an inconsider- 
ate indulgence of her own &ncies, while she 
fixed upon him the odium of negligence and in- 
difference, the letter itself did not displease 
him. One word of true feeling, one sentence 
of lurking tenderness, or of mortified affection, 
would have left him utterly defenceless. But 
there was nothing of this ; and the perusal of 
the crafty phrases, dictated in possibility by some 
member of the Arlington-street coterie, and read 
to them all ' in council assembled/ was in its 
result as unfavourable to the writer, as it was 
most fiivourable to her husband'^s own desire ta 
escape her rencontre. 

The physical improvement impressed on Sir 
Frederick Mottram^s health and temperament 
by change of air, climate, circumstance, and 
scene, the new developement given to native 
powers of thought by his new views and 
ideas, and above all, a delicious but doubtful 
consciousness that there were sources of sen- 
sibiUty within his heart, not absolutely dried 
up by the arid pursuits of his late circum- 
scribed position, had given to his new life a 
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relish to which he had long been a stranger. 
He determined, therefore, to pursue its pleasant 
casualties till their novelty should wear out, or 
their sources become exhausted in the enjoy- 
ment ; and he made up his mind to write to 
Lady Frances, forbidding her to pursue her 
projected journey to Brussels, to announce his 
own return to Mottram Hall for the shootings 
season, and to request that she would fix her 
own residence, in the mean time, at the villa of 
her father, the Duke of > at Richmond. 

For a moment, a doubt had crossed him that 
her proposition being a mere pretext, she mighty 
to prevent his interference with her views, have 
already left England, and by the same packet 
which brought out her letter. On reflection, 
however, he thought it right to despatch his 
answer, and thus seal the hollow compact of 
mutual deception, the only tie that now existed 
between them. 

It was not till he had fulfilled this intention, 
that he visited his English friends at the Belle^ 
vue, from whom he might expect information 
more precise concerning the movements of the 
travelling brigata ; and on reaching the hotel, he 
found that they had already ridden out with a 
party to visit the race-course of Mont Plaisir ; 
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whence they were not expected till seven in the 
evening, the hour when they had ordered dinner. 

As all hope of continuing his stealthy and 
incognito habits was for the present over, he 
secured handsome apartments at the Hotel de 
Flandre, wrote his name at the English and 
French embassies, presented his letter of credit 
to his banker, Monsieur Engler, received and 
accepted an invitation to dine at that gentle- 
man''s splendid and hospitable mansion, left cards 
on his accomplished acquaintance the Polish 
colonel, and for the courteous M. Van H. ; and 
surrendered himself to the chances for the few 
successive days, even though the Princess of 
Schafienhausen should continue in Brussels, and 
his introduction to his * Donna odiosa' bring 
with it the certainty of a meeting. 

The latter, indeed, was a contingency to 
which less bitterness was now attached than he 
had hitherto experienced on the subject. The 
removal of his wife from the sphere of the Prin- 
cess'^s unhallowed influence, had divested his 
feelings to her Highness of their sting. He dis- 
liked, it is true, her manners, and he despised 
her imputed immorality ; but how many of his 
daily associates, in public and in private life, 
stood precisely in the same category 1 
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The only occasion on which he had particu- 
larly noticed her voice in England was, when 
her insolent and aristocratic sarcasms on his 
own birth and character had reached his ear, in 
the box of the opera : it had then jarred on 
his organ like a sharp, wiry, untunable instru- 
ment. Was his hearing at that time, like all 
his other sensations, morbid? — or was the rich 
and sweet accent in which she had lisped her 
Parisian French from her britzka, on the pre- 
ceding evening, another of her affectations ? 
Sir Frederick was a voice-fancier ; and that of 
the Princess, on the latter occasion, was sa 
completely of the timbre that accorded with his 
auditory idealism, that it seemed to be familiar 
to his imagination, as if he had heard such music 
in his dreams ; and the physical sensation was 
not without its moral effect. 

The Princess, too, was now associated in 
his mind with her protegee the artist. It was 
true, he had forsworn Madame Marguerite, 
cast her from his mind ; yet he found himself, 
at the moment when the English fashionables 
were thronging to the promenade in the park, 
descending to the old town, and taking the 
direction to St, G^ry. He stopped for a mo- 
ment on his way, opposite the old house which 
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had dieltered him on the preceding evening : it 
appeared to him in the bright daylight still more 
desolate and dilapidated than on the night be- 
fore. Its one window, of many panes, was closed 
with a shutter ; so was the Gothic casement in 
its stepped gable. 

The narrow and nailed door was shut, but he 
could not resist pulling the bell. No one answer- 
ed, though the summons was thrice repeated ; 
and he proceeded to the ancient head-quarters 
of the Beguines to inquire for La Soeur Greite. 

The Grand B^guinage of Brussels presented a 
very different appearance from that of Ghent. 
Its cloistral and narrow streets, twelve in num- 
ber, were dreary and lonely, as if swept by a 
pla^e. The blast of opinion had passed over 
the institute in Brussels, which no longer be- 
longed to the age. Here and there, however, a 
flower-pot at an open casement, or a birdcage 
at a door, with a lean and withered sister sitting 
beneath a trellzsed shed, in front of her cell-like 
dwelling, indicated that a few lingering votarists 
of Notre Dame de la Vigne still found shelter in 
the consecrated purlieus of the great church of 
St. Beghe : but there were none of the boudoir- 
like dwellings such as are occupied by the rich 
semi'divotes at Ghent. 
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The habitation of this order at Bmssels 
WBS a record of the changes of opinion and 
of the stmggle of prejudices, religious and po- 
litical, by which the capital of the Low Coun- 
tries had for centuries been agitated. At a 
period when' the influence of women began 
to assume the inteni^ty of a religions worship, 
when the St. Beghes, the Ursulas, and the 
Oiidules (who preceded the great stateswomen 
of the middle ages, the Marguerites and the 
Jeannes) made their appearance on the Eu- 
ropean stage, the Beguinage was founded. This 
event occurred in 1^0, and in 1264 Hugh, 
the apostolic prelate of Brabant, endowed the 
order with high privileges; and, as its rules 
were the least rigorous of all monastic codes, 
the number of the sisterhood rapidly mounted 
to a thousand. 

In 1588, when the reforming spirit of the 
sixteenth century gave a shock to the stronghold 
of human error, which loosened some of its 
minor absurdities while it left the graver pre- 
judices unmoved, the movement penetrated even 
into the close and pleasant quarters of the B^ 
guinage, and the ancient monastery and church 
were nearly demolished by a Calvinistical ma- 
gistrate of Brussels. The sisterhood was dis- 
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persed, the shrines were overthrown, and the 
ruins of their once sumptuous cloisters were 
overgrown by the rank herbage of the neglected 
soil. But there is a pertinacity in error which 
truth rarely possesses, and in 1657 the church 
of St. Beghe again rose with additional splen- 
dour ; the cells were re-opened and filled, and 
the sauntering sisters were again gliding along 
the streets of the city. The pious gallantry of 
the citizens was pleased to expend upon this 
restoration no less a sum than 381,318 florins. 

Then came the grand European movement 
announced by the French revolution, and in 
1796 the monastic orders were all suppressed 
throughout Belgium ; but even then those true 
women, the B^guines, obtained, through that 
perseverance which is the onmipotence of their 
sex, a restoration to their ancient and venerated 
haunt ; and a few of the order still linger on the 
spot to this day. 

Sir Frederick Mottram stood for a moment 
in the midst of the moral and material decay, 
and was preparing to turn down one of the 
little alleys which radiate from the grass-grown 
space surroimding the church, for the purpose 
of inquiring from one of the sisters, who sat 
knitting in the sun, for the lodging of the Soeur 
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Greite, when the unwonted sound of a carriage 
rattling over the pavement drew off his atteu'- 
tion. The carriage rolled up to the portals of 
the church, a B^guine hobbled out, made an 
inclination of the head to the persons she was 
leaving, and remained standing on the steps of 
the church till the carriage moved out of sight. 
Before she had passed the skreen of the door. 
Sir Frederick recognized his old friend, and fol- 
lowed her into the edifice. 

'* Well,'^ she said, with her usual Flemish 
frankness, " I told the Princess it was you, 
though Madame Marguerite insisted that you 
have an air plus guindS than that of the person 
who passed the carriage with so quick and light 
a step, like one who was hurrying after some- 
body or something." 

" She was quite right,'' he replied, smiling ; 
" I was looking for you.*" 

*' Tant mtetta:,'' said the Beguine. " When a 
fine man of the world looks out in such a dreary 
place as this for a poor old sister of charity, it 
is a good sign. I thought you would come to 
see me, or at least to visit the Beguinage, as 
you promised ; so returning from the Puterie, 
where Madame la Princesse was to see the Van- 
dyke with Madame Marguerite, her Highness took 
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me up and brought me jbere. Skd has given me 
this money to distribute among the poor of the 
quarter of the Bdguinage, in spite of the re-* 
monstrance of Madame Marguerite^ who pre- 
tends, that money so given only multiplies the 
poverty it affects to relieve. (Test un esprit 
fortf que cette Madame Marguerite, For my 
part I am but a simple christian, a good B^ 
guine, and I understand nothing of the matter ; 
all I know is, that the pious women of old 
had always ^ leurs pauvresJ* *" 

^^I believe Madame Marguerite is right in 
principle, whatever she may be as to feeling. 
But I like the pity which gives, ere charity 
begins ; and I beg of you to accept this trifle 
for the same purposes as the sum given you by 
the Princess.'^ 

^'HeinT said the Beguine, dropping the 
sovereign she had received into the Princesses 
purse, which she held betweeii her finger and 
thumb.'^ 

"Tell me, ma mire^'*' said Sir Frederick, 
smiling at the avidity with which she seized the 
money, ^^ does Madame Marguerite ^company 
the Princess ?'' 

^^ Yes, she is going to touch up some old 
pictures at the castle of Schaffenhausen. She 
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has a fine time of it, that Madame Mao'gaerite, 
since the Prince sat for his picture to her; till 
then she had scarcely bread to eat ; but since 
the Prince'^s death, she and the Princess are in- 
separable; she accompanied her to England, 
and some say she is a poor relation. Every- 
body may have poor relatione, tCest-ct pasy Monr 
sieur ?'' 

Sir Frederick nodded assent, and sighed. 

" They are both semi-divotes^'' continued the 
old woman : '^ the Princess is. attached to les 
dames nobles du Petit Biguinage de Gand ; and 
Madame Marguerite is. a sort of Begoine too : 
but helas ! we are no longer rigorous.^' 

" And what is the nature of the Petit Bi- 
guinage of Ghent ?'** 

^' It was founded by a great and pious lady, 
Marguerite, the sister of the Countess Jane 
of Flanders. It is a little aristocracy, where 
the noblesse and haute bourgeois^ie repose firom 
the fatigues of a stormy life, and the disappoint- 
ments of the heart. I have no great &ith in 
the piety of such persons.'' 

" Nor have I,'' said Sir Frederick, empha- 
tically ; and " I dare say your two ladies find 
their account in——'' 

He paused in the feeling that he was com- 
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mitting an impropriety ; and he was pleased to 
see himself relieved from the necessity of finish- 
ing his sentence, by the B^gume's devotion, 
who was now kneeling before the statue of St. 
Beghe, a woman who, at the end of a thousand 
years, was still exerting a certain influence on 
society, receiving its homage, and perhaps fur- 
nishing a veil to cover its follies and its vices* 

Sir Frederick made the observation men- 
tally, with the shuddering conviction of the 
power of a sex of which, like others of his 
class, he held a contemptuous opinion. He 
expressed aloud, however, only. the eulogisti- 
cal part of his reverie to the Begmne. 

" Ah ! mon Dteu^ omi,'^ she replied ; ^' our 
holy church owes every thing to the pious Chris- 
tian women of the better times ! But all that 
is over : religion banished from earth is returned 
to heaven, whence it came ! Look, Monsieur,'' 
and she pointed to a dirty crazy image of the 
Virgin, " look at that sign of the times. Look 
at that old tissue silk petticoat ! You see by 
the fashion that it is as old as Maria Theresa's 
time. Would those artificial flowers be thus 
faded and covered with dust, if there was any 
piety upon earth ? They say that Belgium is 
falling into the hands of the priests ; but what 
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does it signify, that our priests influence the 
elections, if they return only esprits forts, who 
do not so much as offer a taper at the shrine of 
a saint, and who leave the blessed Virgin with- 
out a rag to cover her. I distrust those priests 
exceedingly ; they are but the instruments of 
the people, and not their leaders : tant pis, ma 
foi. The people are good for nothing' in their 
religion ! No, sir, the hope of the church was 
the noblesse ; but even they have deserted both 
church and state to take care of themselves. 
Still, if you do see a devotee of your own sex on 
his knees before a shrine, or with his arms out- 
stretched, you may take it for granted that it 
is Monsieur le Baron, or Monsieur le Marquis." 
The lamentations of the Biguine over the 
neglected toilet of the Madonna, and the de- 
plorable disuse of all those practices which in 
one nation constitute piety, and in another are 
accounted buffoonery, struck the English tra- 
veller as affording a remarkable feature in a 
country which had recently been deemed the 
most superstitious and bigoted of CathoUc 
Christendom. The change implied was, how- 
ever, by him deemed fatal to social order : for 
he was, or at least had been, of a party who, 
while they resisted the Catholic claims in Ire- 

VOL. II. M 
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land even to the shedding of blood, and main- 
tained the ascendancy of their own church in 
England as the only true and favoured religion 
of Heaven, had forced the Pope upon reluctant 
Italy, had replaced on their forfeited thrones 
the bigoted and persecuting despots of the 
Peninsula, and were the steady aUies of all 
who upheld old forms, cherished old errors, and 
fortified old abuses. 

Sir Frederick Mottram had now flattered the 
pious vanity of the old woman by admiring se- 
veral bad pictures, and stopping before the neg- 
lected lateral altars of the church, when the 
tolling of a bell announced the coming celebra- 
tion of some holy office. Having obtained all 
the information which, almost unconsciously, he 
had come to seek, from the Sceur Grdte^ he 
took leave of his amusing old friend, with a 
secret conviction that she held no intimate 
communion with Madame Marguerite, and 
an expressed desire that he might again 
meet one from whom he had derived so much 
instruction. 

" And where are you going then .?**' she asked 
with some anxiety : " for you have been so 
charitable, so good, and seem to have so true 
a vocation, that I should like now and then 
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to speed a prayer after you in your wan- 
derings.'' 

" It would gratify me to be remembered in 
your oraisons/' he replied, touched by the tre- 
mulous tenderness of her voice, which had taken 
the tone of departing friendship. 

" You are going to some of the German spas, 
I suppose, for your health. I know them all. 
I travelled with Madame FAbbesse du chapitre 
de Namur^ as her companion and nurse, to all 
the waters, to Ems, to Schlangenbad, Wisba- 
den, Baden-Baden, and many others. They are 
all good ; for they all bring the invalid back to 
Nature, to her hours, scenery, and diet. You 
will begin- by Spa ; and will perhaps be tempted 
to remain there by the beauties of the Forest of 
Ardennes. You have heard of the Forest of 
Ardennes ?'' 

She stooped to pick up a wreath o( immortelles 
which had fallen from some grim-looking saint. 
Rosalind, Orlando, Jaques, rushed upon the 
imagination of the most ardent votarist that 
the genius of Shakspeare ever warmed into 
idolatry. 

" Yes !" he said. *' I have heard of the Fo- 
rest of Ardennes, through the medium of one 
on whose shrine I would hang this wreath'' (and 

M 2 
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she permitted him to take it) '' with a feeling as 
devotional, as that with which you are about to 
replace it on the head of your saint." 

" Gardez-lcy monsieur^ gardez-leT said the 
Biguine ; " the offering has done its duty 
here. Keep it in remembrance of la Sceur 
Greite of Bruges ; and when you offer it to the 
saint you speak of, think of the sinner whom 
chance and St. Beghe have thrown in your way; 
unworthy as she is, she may perhaps prove a 
chosen vessel, to recall you to the path from 
which temptation has early led you. Fare- 
well, monsieur ! it is the last time you will see 
la sceur. Greite^'' 

" The last time, my good friend V he repeat- 
ed, considerably affected by the solemnity of 
her manner, and touched too by the gloom and 
silence of the place. 

*' I predict," said the BSgutnCy emphatically, 
" that we meet no more ; so God and the good ' 
lady St. Beghe bless and guide you !" 

She offered him her hand from beneath the 
voluminous sleeve of her habit. It lay for a 
moment, soft and small, in his ; and he pressed 
it silently and with cordiality, when the opening 
of the skreen door, and the entrance of the poor 
congregation afforded by the deserted quarter 
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of the Beguinage, induced her to withdraw it 
hastily. Resuming her old pottering step and 
manner, she was the next moment involved 
with the remains of the sisterhood of St. Beghe, 
who, from a thousand, were now reduced to 
less than a score. 

There was something in the scene and in the 
person he had quitted, that left a fancifol im- 
pression on Sir Frederick, whose merit and 
whose weakness it was, to be but too impres- 
sionable. He was abstracted and preoccupied, 
and he wandered on, unobservant of the intrica- 
cies of the antique purlieus of the old town. 
Many a Spanish fabric arrested his step, such 
as Bossuet* has delighted to trace with so 
much fidelity and finesse ; and many a Bra- 
ban^on hotel caught his eye, whose masters 
consider it a religious duty to reside on the 
patrimonial mansion, transmitted to them from 
those stirring burghers who maintained the 
independence of Brabant, before Spanish bigotry 
and Austrian despotism had reared their hateful 
crest above the head of the old Belgian Lion. 

It was now near four o'^clock, and Sir Frede- 
rick was looking for some index by which to 

* A living Belgiaii artist, of less European celebrity 
than merit 
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retrace his steps to the upper town, when he 
read at the comer of a street verging towards 
the ascent — ' la Puterie!" On one of the largest 
and most antiquated houses of this street was 
inscribed on a brass plate, * Jansens pkre^ Fa- 
brtquant de Dentelles.'* Vandyke, the Princess''s 
visit, and the hope of outbidding her, induced 
him to seize this opportunity of calling on 
the virtuoso tradesman; and a massive brazen 
knocker announced the intention by reiterated 
vibrations, that stuhned the old-fashioned quar* 
ter, where no variation in the beat declares 
the aristocratic rank of the petitioner for en- 
trance. 

The door was almost immediately opened by 
a frightened servant e de Campine^* with an in- 
quiry in Flemish of ' what was the matter ?' 
The sight of the visitant calmed the terrors 
which his loud knock had awakened ; and the 
broad, bright Braban^on face of the servant 
dilated into smiles, as she mustered up as much 
FlemishrFrench as went to inquire ' what was 
wanted for the service of monsieur?' Her curi- 
ous cap, large gold ear-rings, coloured jacket, 
and full plaited petticoat, as she stood within 

* The 'Campine' is the country between Brussels and 

Antwerp. 
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the sculptured oaken frame of the massiye door, 
gave a living picture of one of the coarse, cleanly, 
joyous fraus of the Flemish school. 

To the information that he came to see a 
picture which was to be disposed of, she only 
replied by opening her eyes, and a ' STil vous 
plait ^ monstr f He repeated his wishes in 
simpler and more concise phrase, but she shook 
her head, and drew the door closer, replying — 
*' e/c ne auis qu'un sujet, foyez-fous^ monstr,'''' 
Sir Frederick, thoroughly puzzled, thought of 
sending in the card of Madame Marguerite 
with his own, and asked if Monsieur Jansens 

I 

was at home. At the name of her master, she 
brightened up and said, " Ha ! c'est not'' maitre / 
// est a la maison,'^ 

Fortunately, a servant-man now came to the 
aid of her very limited vocabulary. His rubi- 
cund, good-humoured countenance was set off 
by a pair of gold ear-rings, and he was carving 
a ponderous piece of bread and butter with a 
large clasp knife, as he advanced. 

" A moi^ monsir^ he said, laughing, and push- 
ing aside the maid, in the pride of superior ac- 
quirement. ^^ Nof demoiselle est indigene^ voyez- 
votis. Speak Flemish to her, and you will have 
answer enough.'** 
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Sir Frederick gave his card, explained the 
object of his visit, and was instantly admitted 
into an immense vestibule. The lofty oaken 
wainscot was hung with pictures; shrubs and 
pots of flowers were placed on marble encoi- 
gnures upon frames worthy of Vanbruggen's 
chisel. A carved oaken settee, and an antique 
clock in a curious case, composed the furniture ; 
while a broad and spacious staircase of polished 
oak to the left, conducted to the upper suite of 
apartments. The servant threw open the door 
of the parloir^ and conducting in the stranger, 
said that he would inform his master. 

*' But, perhaps,'** said Sir Frederick, recollect- 
ing the early hours of the lower town, " he is 
at dinner ?'' 

The good Braban^on stared. " Dinner V^ 
he said ; '^ nous sommes a notre gotit6^ nous autres 
sujets. Our ladies are gone to the salut, and 
my master is in the garden-house.**^ 

Then, almost forcing from Sir Frederick his 
hat and cane, he left the room. But, again 
suddenly returning, he opened a door which 
communicated with an adjoining apartment : 
it was the salon, or best room, the fane of do- 
mestic festivity and ostentation. 

" There, monsieur,'' he said, " voild de la 
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pdture ! People come to see our pictures from 
all parts. There is a Hemskirk — that small 
picture of boors drinking; it is a gem. The 
Prince of Orange would have given any money 
for it ; but our master would not sell it, as he 
said, to Maria Theresa herself, if she had come 
back from the grave to bid for it." 

He drew back the drapery of the window 
to throw a light upon the picture, and then 
retired. Sir Frederick was amused by this 
little trait of plebeian virtii and national spirit. 
These were the feelings which, being incidental 
to all classes in the Low Countries, encouraged 
their great schools, and enriched the masters ; 
and they well explain the domesticity of their 
favourite subjects. It was the people painting 
for the people ; it was the contention of citizens 
for the chefs'd'wuvre of the Jansens, of the Van 
Helmonts, of the Hobbimas, which gave to the 
northern schools an eminence built upon a surer 
foundation, than that which fashion or favour, 
the breath of princes or the vogue of courts, 
can bestow. 

Sir Frederick was intoxicated with the works 
of art in which the sober wainscoted parlour 
and more sumptuous salon abounded. The 
walls of the latter were covered with the still 

M 5 
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richly gilt Spanish leather; the architraves of 
the enormous doors were redundant in the 
roccoco of the seventeenth century. The monu- 
mental stove, probably the work of some fashion- 
able artist of the time of the Duke of Alva^ 
displayed an architectural elevation ; and every 
article of fiirniture was a chronicle of the Flem- 
ish taste and genius. The tapestry carpet was 
of Toumay. 

The armotres of oak, sculptured in bold 
relief, with doors half-open, displayed some 
rare and costly chalices, glasses, and covers, 
with quaint mottoes engraved in gold, long ta- 
pering drinking-vessels, specimens of carved 
ivory from the East, and hoiseries worthy of 
the chisel of Albert Durer. ' Indulging chairs^ 
of immovable dimensions, with high carved 
backs and velvet seats, secured by broad brass 
pails, might pass for the models of the furniture 
in the beautiftd conversation-piece of Rombout, 
or in an interior by Baptista Franks, both of 
which decorated the walls of the apartment. 
The whole was marked by a ponderous richness, 
that plainly indicated the forethought of a 
race who constructed for posterity, without cal- 
culating upon chance or change; while the 
total absence of modem taste was compensated 
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by that neatness and propriety, that poUshed 
purity, which spoke the mistress of the man- 
sion a vigilant and even fastidious housewife. 

Sir Frederick was standing enraptured be- 
fore the portrait of Catherine Gulemberg, by 
Netcher, in a frame that was itself a work of 
art, when the servant entered by a glass-door 
from the garden, with a request that " the gen- 
tleman would walk to the summer-house, where 
the Vandyke was to be seen.'' He led the way 
under an arching trellis-work, through a garden 
$ts full of flowers as if the tulip nlania were still 
at its height. Monsieur Jansens came forward 
to the door of one of those pavilions so preva- 
lent in the old-fashioned gardens of the Low 
Coimtries: he had risen from his indulging 
chair, with the flush of his siesta colouring his 
healthful count^iance. A furred velvet cap 
just permitted a few grey hairs to esoape over 
his broad brows. He was dressed in a robe-de- 
chambre a grand ramage^ and wanted only a 
gold chain, to look the wealthy burgomaster of 
the olden times, the original of one of those 
nameless portraits now purchased at any price. 

After his courteous assurance that he had 
' the honour to salute the English virtuoso,' he 
insisted on seating him in the chair of honour, 
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placed near a small table, on which a plate of 
biscuits, a glass tankard with its cover, and 
small goblets, were disposed. A cattle-piece, 
by Verboekhoven, waa hung on one side 
of the room; and a curtained picture on the 
other. The rites of hospitality preceded those 
of the arts. A draught of Alembique, which 
looked like liquid topaz, was poured into a tall 
crystal glass, and recommended by Monsieur 
Jansens to Sir Frederick as a cordial. The 
biscuit was praised as ^ la biscotte indigene, which 
Corcellet and Chevet of Paris did not disdain to 
import.^ 

The good-breeding and the good appetite of 
the English guest equally induced him to avail 
himself of the old gentleman'^s after-dinner goiktS ; 
while he entered at once upon the motive of his 
visit, the desire to see and to purchase one of 
the best .pictures of Vandyke at present in the 
market; — so at least it had been described by 
Madame Marguerite. 

" Humph ! You may believe her if she 
told you so,"'* said the old man. " She knows 
what she is about, that Madame Marguerite! 
CTeat une maitresse femme ! Not that she has 
much acquired knowledge. She has few rules, 
and no jargon. But her instincts are fine ! She 
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lays her finger at once on a good picture : she 
can't tell you why, and laughs if you ask her/' 

"She is also a good artist,'^ said Sir Fre- 
derick. 

" Not a fine artist, monsieur, but a fine ge- 
nius. She has worked for bread more than for 
fame, and therefore wants finish; besides, she 
has indulged her taste more than consulted her 
interest. She has, too, a knack of painting a 
fool like a fool, and a rogue like a rogue — not 
to be mistaken ; and every one is sure to detect 
an enemy or a friend in the groups which she 
calls figures de fantaisiey but which every one 
insists are living characters. Her pictures have 
all a moral object ; and so they were considered 
as epigrams, and our noblesse have never patron- 
ised her. She has the merit, however, of know- 
ing a good picture when she sees it ; and is 
among the few who appreciate our immortal 
Vandyke, and place him at the head of the 
Flemish school.'*'' 

" What ! before Rubens?'' asked Sir Fre- 
derick. 

" Inasmuch as he is more Flemish, and less 
Dutch, monsieur." 

" I have only very lately learned the line of 
demarcation," said Sir Frederick, much amused 
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to see party spirit colouring even a passion for 
the arts. 

'^ There is a line of demarcation,^^ said Mon- 
sieur Jansens, vehemently, '^ between all that is 
Dutch and Flemish, which neither Charles the 
Fifth in the sixteenth century, nor William of 
Nassau in the nineteenth, have been able to 
efface. We have nothing in common. Our 
schools of painting are as distinct as our national 
temperaments. Our Van Eykes and our Hem- 
links, our Rubenses^ our Van Balens, and, above 
all, our glorious Vandyke, come close upon the 
Cimabues, the Peruginos, the Titians, and the 
Veroneses ; but they have nothing in common, 
either in their genius, character, or life, with 
the Rembrandts, the Ostades, or the Brouwers. 
There are heads by that king of painters, Van- 
dyke, comparable only to the pictures which 
Titian left of the grand seigneurs of his time— 
the same elevation, the same elegance ! But 
look at his own head ! Compare it with the 
portraits of any of the Dutch painters, the genuine 
models of their own bambocciate. Remark, too, 
that the Dutch masters remained at home, liv- 
ing, like Rembrandt, in garrets and beer-shops, 
whereas ours travelled. Rubens, Vandyke, 
Miele visited foreign countries and courts, and 
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they were gentlemen by the letters-patent of 
Nature, though they were the sons of men of 
the middling classes. Our Belgian nobles 
never produced much in the way of genius 
of any sort.**^ 

Sir Frederick ventured to cite a Dutch 
painter of celebrity, who had remained many 
years at Rome, in the time of the Dominichinos, 
and of Guido-r-Peter Wander.'' 

" Well, sir,'' replied the old man, " that 
Wander passed his life there, as in Holland, 
stigmatized as the Oltra-montano and the Bam^ 
boccio ; and after twenty years' residence in 
Italy, he returned to die in his native Haarlem, 
more Bamboccio than he left it. But with 
whom did the divine Guido study ? Why, with 
a Flemish painter, sir ; with Dionysius Calvert, 
called in Bologna // Fiamingo, It was he that 
put Guido into the true path. He gave him his 
rules for drawing, and conferred force upon his 
penello morbido^ as old Passeri calls it. When 
not engaged in my manufacture, I have studied 
a little Italian, sir, on purpose to read Passeri. 
We had also another Fiamingo, the Fiamingo 
par excellence^ (Louis Pozzo,) the greatest land- 
scape painter of his age; and also a third 
(named Brill), who established himself at Ve- 
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nice, and was in the highest repute all over 
Italy. 

" And yet," said Sir Frederick, " we English 
prize the Dutch painters very highly ; nor can I 
consent to abandon a school that has produced 
a Rembrandt, a Paul Potter, or a Gerard Dow ! 
The latter we place fiilly on a par with your 
Teniers, as coming quite as close to nature.*^^ 

" To the nature of a broomstick,^ replied the 
passionate partisan, in allusion to the well-known 
anecdote. " But our David Teniers gives as 
much elegance to his court subjects, as any 
royal painter of France or England. He throws 
imagination even over his Kermesses. There is 
a grace and an airiness in his groups, that show 
how much his genius ennobled subjects of the 
coarsest nature. 

" It was the peculiar luck of Teniers to have 
been the idolized painter of the people, and at 
the same time the artist most in vogue with the 
higher classes ; and if that frippery Louis XIV. 
(spoiled by the cold affectations of Coypel and 
Mignard) cried out, when they brought him a 
Kermess of Teniers, ^Qu^on nCote ces magots-la P 
many noble and crowned heads sought his 
friendship, and lived with him on terms of 
equality. They saw, in the joyous and rmvt 
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painter, the sublime mind which conceived ^ Les 
(Euvres de Charite^ and * U Enfant Prodigue^ 
in the latter of which he has painted himself 
and his family. His works were those of a 
great man, his life that of an honest one ; and 
his habits those of a gentleman. The direc- 
tor of the academy at Amsterdam, the gen- 
tleman of the chamber to Leopold, the friend 
of Queen Christine, and the companion of Don 
Juan of Austria, was not a man like your 
Rembrandts, and your Dows, and Brouwers ! 
We'^ll drink to the memory of David Teniers, 
sir, if you please.'^ 

Sir Frederick, much amused, touched his lips 
to the glass, and named David Teniers. A 
thought crossed his mind, that at that moment 
the Montressor party M'ere riding over the race- 
course at Mont Plaisir, while he was drinking 
to the memory of Teniers in nutbrown ale, and 
listening to the virtuoso details of an old Brus- 
sels lace-maker. There was at least novelty in 
the situation. 

" But, monsieur,**** continued the old man, 
" you will think me a havard ; and when you 
see this Vandyke, you will regret every moment 
wasted upon any other subject." 

He arose, proceeded to the picture, but paused 
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a moment with the cord in his hand before he 
raised the curtain. 

^^ I must first explain to you, monsieur, why 
I let so fine a picture slip through my hands ; 
being, as I am, a descendant of Vandyke by the 
female side ; his daughter having married his 
favourite pupil Jansens, my great grandfather. ' 
Of this I am more proud, than if the heralds of 
Vienna could prove me of a family as ancient as 
the Trezeymers.* But I let the picture pass 
on a principle. It belonged to the church of 
St. Martin, in the village of Salthem, near Brus- 
sels, whence it disappeared, no one knew how. 
It would be sacrilege to buy it under such cir- 
cumstances; however, there are others not so 
fastidious on this point. But sit down, sir, and 
take this glass. Consider the picture at your 
leisure. There is a story attached to it, an old 
tradition in our family. I had it from my grand- 
mother, Helen Jansens. Perhaps you would 
like to hear it .?''' 

" Beyond everything,'' said Sir Frederick. 

* Another claimant to a descent from Vandyke by J an- 
sens exists in Brussels, in the fair person of Madame Charles 
Puqu^, the wife of a young and ingenious portrait-painter 
of that name. The fine head of the descendant of the great 
master bears a considerable resemblance to his own. 
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" It will give the picture additional inter- 
est;' 

" You see it represents a Holy Family receiv- 
ing a visit from St. Martin.^ 

He raised the curtain as he spoke, and dis- 
covered a picture of such magnificence of con- 
. ception, and brilliancy of colouring, as dazzled 
both the eye and the imagination of the critical 
spectator. 

" There is a Madonna ! What flesh and 
blood ! what an eye ! what a hand !" 

" More of a Spanish than a Flemish beauty,''' 
said Sir Frederick. " It resembles a Madonna of 
Murfllo." 

" Bravo, monsieur, to be sure it does ; you 
are aware that Murillo was a disciple of 
Vandyke, and copied him closely. But here, 
you see, is a genuine Flemish peasant, with 
his blouse^ in St. Joseph ; and as for St.Anne, 
she is a comely frcm^ and a true Brabarifonne. 
Look too at this cavalier, monsieur; what do 
you think of him ? Has not our St. Martin an 
air de grand seigneur^ and a costume cavale- 
resque? What a noble animal he has just mount- 
ed ! one is tempted to get out of its way, lest 
it should trample one under foot. What do 
you think, sir, of the gallant saint ?" 
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" Why, that he resembles all Vandyke's 
pictures of himself.^ 

" (Test ffl, monsieur. It is Vandyke at one- 
and-twenty ; and this picture, which so long re- 
ceived religious honours, is neither more nor 
less than a love adventure of the painter — que 
Dieu lui pardonne! — which happened when he 
was on his way to Italy, where his friend and 
master, Rubens, sent him, and not without good 
cause. Every one knows how Rubens, the 
chief of the Flemish school, the prince of paint- 
ers, lived in his palace at Antwerp, where his 
garden and portico still remain."*^ 

" I went,'^ said Sir Frederick, " from Brus- 
sels to Antwerp, in the year Twenty-nine, ex- 
pressly to see them. It is more than I shall 
now do to see the ruins of the citadel." 

" Well, sir, it was in that palace he held his 
school, which was a school of morals and man- 
ners, as well as of art. It was a grand thing to 
see that splendid painter in the midst of his 
disciples, (generally as distinguished for their 
appearance as for their genius,) having the Arch- 
duchess Isabella, and other potentates, who 
delighted to converse with him at his easel. 

*' Among his distinguished pupils, none was 
so gay, so gaillard as the young Vandyke. Van- 
dyke''8 mother was a celebrated beauty and 
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artist: from her he received both, his genius 
and his good looks; and from her he 
had his earliest impressions of art, and first 
lessons. Rubens saw at once in him a genius, 
and perhaps suspected a rival. Many of the mas- 
ter's designs were filled out by the scholar ; and 
many of Vandyke's pictures still pass for Rubens's. 

" It was a very sudden thought, and an odd 
one,'' said Sir Frederick, " in Rubens, to send 
away a pupil to Italy, who did so much honour 
to his school, and was so serviceable to his 
interests." 

" The artists," replied the old man, " said it 
was professional jealousy ; but the gossips of 
Antwerp reported that it was jealousy of an- 
other kind. Certain it is, that one of the finest 
pictures which young Vandyke ever painted, 
was that of Rubens's wife, Helen Forman. He 
made it a present to his master, who shortly 
after offered him the hand of his own daughter 
by a former marriage. The world was amazed 
when the young artist refrised the alliance with 
the rich heiress. You saw her picture, pro- 
bably, at Ghent, in the Scamp Gallery ?" 

'^ Yes ; it is one of the most remarkable pic- 
tures in the collection." 

*' Well, sir, truth must out, as my grand- 
mother Jansens said — Vandyke adored the 
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step-mother. Whether Rubens suspected this 
or not, he strenuously advised him to visit Italy 
and study the Venetian school ; but Vandyke 
still lingered to paint a Christ in the olive- 
garden. Everyone knows that famous picture ; 
the head of Christ is that of the painter. He 
left this picture behind him as a remembrance, 
and it long made a pendant to the Helen For- 
man, which Rubens himself had hung over the 
chimney-piece in his great room.'' 

*' That was a present of great value from so 
young a painter; what a price it would bring 
now !'' said Sir Frederick. 

'* Yes, sir, and so thought Rubens, who, not 
to be outdone, (for who ever surpassed Rubens 
in generosity ?) took from his magnificent stud 
an Arab given him by the King of Spain, and 
presented it, splendidly caparisoned, to Van- 
dyke. There it is, sir; you see St. Martin 
himself can scarcely hold it in. I have some- 
where a sketch of Vandyke's departure from 
the hotise of Rubens. He is mounted on this 
Arab ; the arm of Rubens is thrown over the 
neck of the animal, while Vandyke stoops his 
head to catch his master's parting councils ; but 
his eyes — those dark eyes, which give our saint 
so unsaintly a look — are cast up to the iiindow. 
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where Helen Forman stands half-concealed by 
a drapery. The sketch is by Madame Mar- 
guerite, and is made after our tradition.'^ 

^' I should Uke to see it, Monsieur Jansens,^^ 
said Sir Frederick, eagerly. 

" Presently, sir, presently ; we have not yet 
got to the end of our story of St. Martin. 
Vandyke cantered on to Brussels, looking like 
a cavalier of Wouvermans, just as you see he 
has made the saint curvetting it. You know 
the road from Antwerp, that nursery of 
great painters ! — not a village along it that 
Teniers has not immortalised. But there was 
none so pretty in the seventeenth century as 
the village of Salthem, with its Gothic church 
and its beautiful peasant-girls. Well, the whole 
of its inhabitants waylaid Vandyke to do him 
honour, d,nd to solicit him to paint a picture for 
the altar of their church. Flowers were strewed 
before his horse'^s feet, and a chaplet of immor- 
telles^ just such a one as you hold in your hand 
there,*" (Sir Frederick coloured; he had for- 
gotten his chaplet,) " was presented to him by 
the beauty of the village : she was the miller^s 
daughter. Vandyke accepted the offer, but 
gallantly placed it on the dark head of the 
donor: it looked like a glory, and Vandyke 
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saw before him the model of that handsome 
Madomia we are now looking at. He acceded 
to the request of the good people of Salthem, 
and the miller^s daughter became the Fomarina 
of the Flemish Raphael. 

" You have heard of De Vien, monsieur, the 
celebrated French painter? He has made a 
charming drawing of this little episode in the 
life of Vandyke. It represents the enamoured 
painter sketching the Visitation of St. Martin 
to the Holy Family. His young mistress is lean- 
ing carelessly over the back of his chair, and his 
head is turned back, as if he was consulting, or, 
perhaps, admiring her : I have it in my collec- 
tion. But I fear I am fatiguing you." 

" On the contrary, you only increase my 
desire to possess a picture so enriched by a 
sentimental interest. But as to the price " 

" We are not come to that yet, sir. We 
will, if you please, drink to the memory of our 
Braban^on Fornarina. When the news reached 
Rubens, that the pupil who, he thought, was in 
Italy, was still loitering over his picture in the 
neighbourhood of Brussels, he trembled for the 
honour of his school ; and he sent his friend 
and guest, the Cavaliere Nani, an Italian gen- 
tleman then returning to his own country, to 
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carry off Vandyke along with him. The picture 
was finished ; so, too, perhaps, was the passion 
of that rogue the painter. At all events, the cava- 
lier succeeded in his mission, and carried Van- 
dyke to Venice. Working in the schools of Titian 
and Veronese in that city, our immortal painter 
rivalled them in some of their merits, and sur- 
passed them in others. You know the rest of 
his life, so much of which was passed in your 
own country." 

" Yes ; it was a splendid romance. His visit 
to Charles the First, his marriage with a great 
lady — ^the Lady Mary Ruthven, and the honours 
conferred on him, in creating him a Knight of 
the Bath.'^' 

" As for that," said Monsieur Jansens, clasp- 
ing his hands, and gazing earnestly on the head 
of Vandyke, "what can kings do for such a 
man as this ? Who knows, out of England, 
that he was a Knight of the Bath ? What does 
it mean ? His dignities were in his genius ; his 
honours were in his immortal pictures ; and as to 
the great lady he married, he had better have 
married one of his own class, for he never 
throve afterwards, — one like his mother, a no- 
ble lady of Nature's own creation, (as Madame 
Marguerite said this day when she was looking 
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at the picture.) But you English are so very 
aristocratic;' 

*' I, at least,'' said Sir Frederick, ** am re- 
joiced that your painter condescended to marry 
a daughter of Lord Ruthven ; for that lady 
was a collateral ancestor of my wife, and gives 
me a sort of claim to be considered a connexion 
of the family. 

" Comment^ donc^ monsieur /' ' said the old gen- 
tleman, his countenance brightening into cor- 
diality, — "you, too, are a relation of Vandyke! 
I thought there was something about you, un- 
like what I had ever observed of your country- 
men before." 

« Still," replied Sir Frederick, " it is but ju^ 
tice to our country to say, that we honoured 
Vandyke while livmg, and that his remains, 
when dead, were interred in our great metro- 
politan church of St. Paul." 

" I would much rather," said the old enthu- 
siast, wiping a tear from his eye, ^^ that they 
had reposed in the great church of St. Paul at 
Antwerp, under his own picture of ' Christ car- 
rying his Cross.' " 

To the blasS Englishman, there was some- 
thing almost enviable in the freshness of feeling 
and fanaticism for the arts, which drew tears to 
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the eyes of an old man, in honour of a great 
painter. He paused to let the flush of emotion 
pass ; but, considerably interested in a picture 
to which the garrulity of age and virtH had 
given an additional charm, he soon afterwards 
asked — 

'^ And how came this picture into the mar- 
ket?'^ 

" Up to the French revolution, it had re- 
mained the treasure of the church of Salthem. 
It was then carried to the Louvre : but after 
the battle of Waterloo, when kings and pictures 
were sent back to their old habitations, St. 
Martin was restored, along with the rest. One 
fine day, however, as if by a miracle, the pic- 
ture again disappeared, and was never heard of 
more, till some months back, when it again 
came into the market, and was purchased by 
a person, who, desirous of making money by 
it, has left it here for sale.^^ 

" And now," said Sir Frederick, worked up 
to a pitch of enthusiasm almost as great as 
that of the lace-manufacturer, " and now to the 
point — the price." 

M. Jansens drew forth a magnificent snuff- 
box, with a head of Vandemoot set on the 

n2 
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lid, deliberately took a pinch, and offered it to 
the eager chapman. 

" The price V he said, " that picture is above 
all price ; and, in fact, it has brought a great 
price, for times like these, when people are 
thinking more of politics than pictures. It 
sold, not two hours back, for . . . .'" 

"Sold?'' interrupted Sir Frederick; "is it 
then sold?'' 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! Did I not tell you so ? 
This is what my bavardage comes to. Why, to 
be sure ; it was sold this morning." 

" And who is the fortunate purchaser ?" said 
the disappointed connoisseur, unaccustomed to 
be outbid in a matter of taste. 

" The Princess of Schaffenhausen. Madame 
Marguerite, her agent in the purchase,, paid 
the money, in golden napoUons^ not two hours 
back." 

Sir Frederick remained silent ; and Monsieur 
Jansens dropped the curtfiin, much pleased to 
have found a fresh auditor for his traditional 
anecdotes. Favourably impressed by the taste 
of his willing hearer, he invited Sir Frederick 
to take coffee ; observing, 

" It is not usual, Monsieur le Chevalier^ in 
the old quarters of Brussels, to admit strangers 
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into the bosom of the domestic society. But a 
connexion of Vandyke makes all the difference. 
My wife and daughters are probably returned 
from the salut.^'* 

With a low bow, he then led the way to the 
salon. Sir Frederick followed, at once amused 
and disappointed ; yet resolved to see the adven- 
ture out, and to take coffee before dinner, as he 
had already sipped ale after breakfast. 

At the moment when they entered from the 
garden, the door opposite, leading from the hall, 
was thrown open by the formal old servant, and 
a loudly laughing joyous group bounced in. The 
women of the party, old and young, were all 
in their black sSk failles. A priest in his quaint 
ridiculous habit (revived since the Revolution), 
a young man in his military blouse, were equally 
picturesque in their appearance. There was one 
type of physiognomy running through the whole 
family, as in the family pictures of Frank Halls, 
proving an unmixed race. The presence of the 
stranger, as soon as it was perceived, at once 
silenced their mirth and steadied their move- 
ments^ All were surprised, and the women 
abashed by the appearance of a foreigner ; an 
event so unexpected in their calculations. 

" My wife — ^my daughters,'' said the manu- 
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facturer, taking Sir Frederick's hand, and pre- 
senting him separately to all the party. ^' This 
gentleman, who iias come to buy St. Martin, a 
little too late, has the honour to be a connexion 
of the family of the immortal Vandyke. He 
has the happiness to be married to a descendant 
of the Lady Mary Vandyke. He may well be 
proud of the circumstance.^' 

To the formal courtesy of the Mesdames Jaor 
sens, Sir Frederick was endeavouring to return 
as formal a bow, when, raising his head, his eyes 
met those of Madame Marguerite, whose dark 
splendid countenance shone forth with a sibyl 
contrast to the fair, round Flemish faces of the 
other females. Like them, she was habited in 
the faille ; but she wore it with quite another 
effect. She bowed archly to Sir Frederick's 
confused recognition, and then took her seat in 
the deep embrasure of an old-fashioned window. 
The other females sat all in a row on the edges 
of the high-backed chairs, regimented against 
the wall; the line beginning with Madame 
Jansens grand^merey and ending with a fair 
chubby-faced girl in a round-eared cap, her 
youngest grandchild. Their calm countenances 
and cold blue eyes bore testimony to minds on 
which the passions had made no trace, and care 
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induced no cloud. An arm-chair was presented 
to the English guest. The three gentlemen oc- 
cupied a settee of as many compartments. 

This prim arrangement completed, a collation 
was rung for, and presented on trays by the 
man and maid. Tall crystal glasses, the fragile 
monuments of past times, preserved for gene- 
rations by the most minute precaution, were 
half-filled with Burgundy, as bright as them- 
selves. Coffee, tartines, fruit, sweetmeats, and 
a tankard of the precious biere de Louvain^ 
afforded a variety of luxury, which seemed to 
concentrate universal attention. The voice of 
Jansens pire alone was heard, as he pressed his 
English guest to taste a petit pain a la Greque^ 
or to drink of his choice wine. 

Sir Frederick in vain endeavoured to move 
his ponderous chair towards the window where 
Madame Marguerite was niched. It was im- 
movable ; and the moral courage he exhibited, 
in walking across the room and carelessly lean- 
ing against the frame of the window with his 
back towards the rest of the company, struck 
them with 'surprise, as a breach at least in the 
code of Braban^on good-breeding. 

" YoU have played me false, Madame Mar- 
guerite,'^ he said in a low murmur : " the Van- 
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dyke is already sold to you, for the Princess 
of SchaflTenhausen."'^ 

"Why did you not apply sooner P'^ she re- 
plied : " you rich English are always behind- 
hand. You ezpect that circumstances will 
await your leisure ; but these are times in 
which even the greatest men must wait on cir- 
cumstances.'^ 

" It would be difficult,^ he said, petulantly, 
*' to keep pace with one whose movements, like 
those of a steam-engine, are more rapid than 
comprehensible.'*' 

" It is that difficulty that makes all the dif- 
ference between mind and mind. Time, with 
me, is property. The sands in my hour-glass 
are all of gold, and I cannot afford to lose a 
grain. It belongs to energetic indigence to get 
the start of lazy wealth.*" 

"If you apply the phrase to me,'' he said, 
" you are mistaken. I have been busily occu- 
pied the whole morning." 

" Strolling about the town," she interrupted, 
laughingly, " with that old gossip, la Swur 
Greite. I suspect you gave her rendezvous 
at St. Begh^'s to-day. We passed you, I be- 
lieve, as the Princess conveyed the old BSgutne 
to her head-quarters." 
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" Yes, 1 was the guindS person whom you 
passed. But my rendezvous with the Biguine 
was an accident/^ 

"Was your visit to the Beguinage an acci- 
dent also ? You are perhaps aware that there 
are some, who adopt the great coif of St. Beghe 
for purposes not all tending towards Heaven.**^ 

" I have suspected as much,^^ he said, point- 
edly : ^^ the spirit of intrigue finds its ac- 
count in all disguises ; and none fiimishes so 
many as religion. But what brought the Prin- 
cess of Schaffenhausen and Madame Margue- 
rite to the desolate .quarters of the Beguin- 
age?'** 

^^ Merely to set down the old sister at her 
afternoon devotions. We were on our way to 
pay for the Vandyke, which I had purchased 
this morning from my old friend Jansens. But 
if you have missed the picture, are you not 
amused by the origimds ?" 

" Beyond measure ; and I owe that pleasure, 
with many others, to you. I wish you would 
afford me an opportunity of expressing more 
fully my sense of the obligation. Your appari- 
tions are those of an ignis fatuus ; and the few 
occasions I have had of profiting by your ad- 
vice, have arisen in chance only. But grate- 

n5 
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fttl as I am for the past, I would not willingly 
trust the future to the same uncertainty.'*'' 

" At least ayail yourself of the present, and 
attend to your hosts and to their conversation,'" 
she said, dropping her voice* " If, in your qua- 
lity of statesman, you are desirous of obtaining 
information reUtive to the political state of these 
people, this is the circle where the truth will 
easiest be got at. Besides, it is against the 
law of Belgian good^breeding, which still clings 
to Spanish gravity and German etiquette m the 
quarter of the Puterie, to . . • ." 

He interrupted her with vehemence. 

" One word, and I will obey you. Where 
are you going ? with whom ? When and 
where may I again hope to meet you ? Will 
you allow me to sit to you for my picture, for 
a friend in England ? And if, as the Biguine 
says, (for, truth to tell, I only sought her to 
obtain some information about you,) you are 
going to Schaffenhausen with your Princess, 
will you endeavour to soften her prejudices 
against me, and obtain me an invitation to her 
castle on the Rhine ?^^ 

'' To meet your wife ?^^ asked Madame Mar- 
guerite. 

Sir Frederick started. ^' Is she expected 
positively, then, at the Princess's castle ?'' 
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^' I think I have heard that Lady Frances 
Mottram makes one of a large party of English 
invited there, or rather, who have invited them- 
selves." 

The blood rushed into Sir Frederick's face 
at this confirmation of the worst suspicions he 
had entertained of his wife'^s prevarication and 
manoeuvring contrivance. 

^^ I hope I have not said any thing to annoy 
you/' she continued. ^^ Miladi Frances and the 
Princess are great Mends: in London they 
were inseparables. But turn round ; Monsieur 
Janaens is offermg you're." 

^^ I propose you a toast, Momieur le Cheva- 
lier y'" said the old man, as he presented a glass 
of Burgundy, and took another £rom the plateau 
for himself; "I am sure you will pledge me 
with all your heart :«— May the alliance between 
reformed England and liberated Belgium be 
as permanent as it must, prove honourable and 
serviceable to both nations !^' 

^^ I beg to be permitted to join in that toast,*"' 
said the priest ; ^' and I am sure Mr. Elias Jan* 
sens will have no objection to make one." 

" We women of Brussels were not idle during 
the Four Days," said Madame Marguerite; "may 
we not take our eau de grosetUe to the same 
tune and time to which you, messieurs, quaff 
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your chateau morgot ? Which of you gentlemen 
performed more service than Madame Jansens 
and her daughters, when they received the 
wounded in their own house, and attended the 
whole time at the hospitals ?^ 

'^ Brava, Madame Marguerite !^ exclaimed 
young Jansens ; " you are in the right ! Allow 
me the honour of serving you.'' 

The fair, impassible countenances of the 
females flushed with the honest blush of self- 
satisfaction ; and the toast' was drunk with a re- 
flective earnestness by all the party ; while Sir 
Frederick, feeling for a moment the ardour of 
European liberaUsm, forgot that he was an 
English Tory, a term which belongs as little to 
the age as— —an English Whig, or a French 
Doctrinaire. 

The toast gave rise to a conversation purely 
political ; to which Sir Frederick lent, as Ma- 
dame Marguerite had, advised, a willing ear. 
The subject was discussed with an earnest 
frankness by the men, and listened to with 
deference and attention by the women. Each 
of the latter drew her knitting from the little 
bag that hung on her arm; excepting only 
Madame Marguerite, who sat sketching on a 
card produced from a portfolio, which, on en- 
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tering the room, she had deposited on the 
window-seat. The scene presented an admira- 
ble subject to snch a pencil as hers ; and the 
flexile figure of the elegant EngUshman, as he 
lounged in his arm-chair, while every other 
person, even to the comely little girl who was 
winding a ball of thread at her grandmother'^s 
feet, sat bolt upright, was not the least remark- 
able in the entire group. 

The conduct of the people of Brussels during 
the Four Days had gradually become the chief 
point of interest ; and it was curious to observe 
how great a change it produced in the external 
expression of the debaters ; — a change particularly 
observable in the manly physiognomy and reso- 
lute gesture of the younger Jansens, (who repre- 
sented the educated youth of Belgium,) and in 
the energetic manners of the republican priest, 
the epitome of a class which had always ex- 
isted and always been popular in the Low 
Countries.'^ 

During a momentary pause in the conversa- 
tion of the Belgians, and in reference to the 
remark of the last speaker. Sir Frederick Mot- 
tram observed : 

" I never very clearly understood what deter- 
mined the immediate march of the Dutch troops 
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upon the city, at the outbreak of the Four 
Days.'' 

^^ The moment chosen for the attack,*" said 
the young man, ^^ was so fiur appropriatcf that 
it presented the fewest apparent elements of op- 
position. The Garde Bourgeoises established for 
the protection of property, had shown itself un- 
equal to the new position it had assumed, as 
guardian of the independence of Brussels, and 
it had lost the confidence of the people. On 
the day previous to the attack, a rising of the 
populace had disarmed thein, dispersed their 
officers, and taking possession of the Hotel de 
Ville, (the seat of government,) had left us abso- 
lutely without any acknowleged authorities: 
the fistct soon found its way to Prince Frede- 
rick ....''* 

" And he, of course, thought,'' said Sir 
Frederick, '^ that by advancing his troops he 
would take an unresisted possession of the town. 
The expectation was natural, and the action 
consequent." 

" With any other people," replied the elder 
Jansens, ^'the expected surrender would pro- 
bably have been the result. But the Belgian 
history is a suite of barrings-out, conducted by 
the populace of the great towns against their 
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feudal oppressors, to which the example of 
Paris was a case strictly analogous/^ 

" Yes,^' added the priest, " that event was 
well calculated to rouse the traditional feelings 
of the people ; and the resistance it awakened 
was something more than a servile imitation : it 
was all the more effectual because it was not 
planned ; because it was the work of individual 
volitions ; and was guided only by each man'^s 
desire to place himself there, where his exer- 
tion was the most wanted, and would be most 
effectual/^ 

*' What part,"" said Sur Frederick, « did the 
upper classes take in the battle ?^^ 

'^ From the lists of killed and wounded, since 
pubhshed,^^ said young Jansens, ^^ it is positive 
that the brunt of the Four Days^ action was 
borne by the operatives of the town, assisted 
by bands of peasants and artisans, who flocked 
into Brussels from all parts ; and of whom the 
Liegeois were the most remarkable.^ 

^^ I saw them enter the town,^^ said Madame 
Marguerite, '^ with Charles Rogier at their 
head. They swept by the balcony on which 
I was standing, with an effect glorious to 
witness."*^ 

"And this revolutionary leader,"' said Sir 
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Frederick, ^' has long since, doubtless, paid the 
usual penalty of taking the initiative in such 
adventures, by becoming the first victim of the 
perilous drama ?'' 

^' He is at present,*"^ replied Madame Mar- 
guerite coolly, *' the minister of the interior.*" 

^^ But what became of the wealthy and 
middle classes ?^^ reiterated Sir Frederick. 

" Very few of that class," said old Jansens, 
^' had committed themselves irremissibly with 
William ; and, as is usual under such circum- 
stances, they mostly held back ! Even those 
most compromised contented themselves with 
retreating to the frontiers, on the approach of 
the enemy ; and it was not till the news arrived 
of the first day^s success, that many of the men, 
who have since taken the lead in the revolution, 
returned to share in its dangers." 

" Yes," said the priest, " it was imder the 
fire of the King^s troops, and when bombs were 
falling into the city, that Baron d^Hoogvoorst, 
the ex-commander of the Garde Bourgeoises 
Rogier, a stranger to the town, and one or two 
more, seized the reins of authority, which had 
fallen to the ground, and improvised a govern- 
ment to conduct the defence ; and it was not 
till the third day that a military commander- 
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in-chief was appointed in the person of Van 
Halen;^ 

" Had there not been any secret agency pre- 
viously at work ?*" again asked Sir Frederick ; 
" no distributions of arms, or of money ?'' 

*' None whatever,^ they all replied, eager to 
communicate the information, and flattered by 
Sir Frederick's marked interest in the tale. 
« Everything was spontaneous, everything indi- 
vidual ; nor does it very clearly appear whence 
the very ammunition came. Up to the second 
day, that important item was collected altoge- 
ther from private and personal resources.'^ 

" But what possible motive,'^ said Sir Frede- 
rick, ^^ could have urged the populace, a class 
without sentiments or principles, to so desperate 
a defence ?"" 

" When I was in England,'^ replied Madame 
Marguerite, ^^ it was fashionable to attribute 
their zeal to a thirst of plunder. But the facts 
are distinctly against the calumnious imputa- 
tion.^ 

" No, monsieur,^ said the young man, his 
countenance kindUng beyond the ordinary 
warmth of a Flemish temperament ; " from the 
25th to the 29th of September, the city was in 
the full possession of our artisans ; yet, with the 
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sole exception of one house burnt and pillaged, 
in the intoxication of victory, and under the 
excitement of an imputed act of treachery on 
the part of the owner, there was not a single 
act authenticated to justify the imputation. 
My father here threw open his house to refresh 
the combatants during the whole siege; this 
room among the rest. Not a single article was 
injured, not a spoon or a fork carried away.*"^ 

" For what, then, did they fight ?'' said Sir 
Frederick, ^' for I am most earnest to know the 
truth on a point so little understood.^ 

'^ You English aristocrats, I fear,^ continued 
Madame Marguerite, '' will never understand 
that point. The populace (those scapegoats 
of society, whom' you charge with all its sins) 
are not such fools as you imagine. They do 
not syllogize and divide in their philosophy; but, 
pressed by necessity, and often by hunger, they 
possess a clearness and promptitude of judgment 
within their own sphere of thought, which your 
elaborate deliberations seldom reach.'*^ 

" I know the class intimately,^' said young 
Jansens, '^ as an employer ; and they are not 
like Figaro's soldiers, who suffer themselves to 
be butchered without knowing why. They 
might not be personally annoyed by the intro- 
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duction of a foreign language into our law- 
conrts, nor feel the exclusive promotion of 
Dutchmen to offices of trust ; but the lowest 
Belgian has his national honour, and his heredi- 
tary national prejudices and opinions, as well as 
the best."" 

^' And woe to the country,^^ said Madame 
Marguerite, '^ where a national feeling does not 
exist even in the beggar in the street 1 But the 
populace were touched in man^s tenderest point 
-^in the stomach : the taxes were grinding ; and 
employment had failed. Salvator Rosa has 
justly said, ^ that no matter what scourge Pro- 
vidence may inflict upon nations, it is the poor 
who bear the brunt.^ '^ 

^^ Humph r said old Jansens, as if not under- 
standing, or not relishing, the sentiment. ^' Yet, 
after all, it is as well that the lower classes 
should feel an interest in their country, even 
though it be through their necessities ; for if the 
afiair had been left to the shopkeepers and gen- 
try of Brussels, William of Nassau might still 
be Rot des Pays-Bas. Though they were good 
patriots, they were clearly not equal to the 
emergency : and though perhaps equally ready 
to payer de leurs personnes with the workmen, 
they were terribly afraid of their shops and 
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strong-boxes. It was not, as in our great revo- 
lution of Eighty-nine, when Vonk and Vander- 
noot . . * .^ 

" The impulse of the operatives;' interrupted 
young Jansens, '^ to defend the city from a mili- 
tary occupation, which is the last of national 
misfortunes, was no taught dogma ; it was not 
even inspired by the collision of minds in pot- 
houses and other points of assemblage. It was 
an electric spark propagated in the moment of 
emergency : it arose with the occasion ; and it 
was equal to the occasion. The mission of de- 
fending the revolution belonged to the mass, and 
fortunately they felt, if they did not understand 
it. No one can say they erred ; no one will be 
hardy enough to assert that a tame surrender of 
Brussels could have been followed by any other 
result than that which it would have so well 
merited — a complete and universal despotism.'*'* 

" And pray observe. Sir Frederick,''^ said 
Madame Marguerite, ^^ that the blow once 
struck, the victory won, the people returned to 
their occupations; and left the constituting a 
government to those more competent to the 
task than themselves. There was, surely, great 
national good sense in this moderation.'" 

" Certainly,'*' observed the Priest, " we owe 
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a vast debt to the artisans of Brussels ; but, 
after all, a revolution of some sort was approach- 
ing. Insulted as the Belgians had been in 
their nationality, outraged in their religion, and 
de&auded in their financial relations, by the 
Dutch, the majority of the people were deter- 
mined on resistance, and the event was in- 
evitable.'*'* 

" So, indeed, it struck us Tories, who were 
then in office in England,'^ said Sir Frederick. 
" We were no lovers of revolution ; and if we 
embarked in the system of protocols, it was 
because we were fully sensible of the necessity 
of the case."*' 

*' Bravo !'*' said Madame Marguerite, in a 
low voice. And she added aloud, " Had you 
witnessed the scenes at which I was present 
during the Four Days (scenes of such heroism, 
humanity, and, above all, of dogged perse- 
verance under every disadvantage,) your con- 
victions on that head would have strengthened 
an hundred-fold.'' 

" Yes,'' said young Jansens, " could you 
have seen the brave fellows returning day after 
day to the scene of action, and, when fainting 
with thirst and heat, revising intoxicating li- 
quors and calhng for water; could you have 
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seen them breaking through the party-walls of a 
long row of houses to get at the enemy . . . /' 
" Eh bien^ eh bien, monjils^'^ interrupted the 
old man, petulantly ; *' voua prSchez des conver- 
tis. We are all, I hope, agreed that our revo- 
lution of 1830 was indispensable, just, and per- 
fect ; but we must not forget its great precursor, 
, our Braban^on revolution of Eighty-nine. Mon- 
sieur le Chevalier, you see before you an old Brus- 
sels patriot of that epoch when Uie names of 
Vonk and Vandemoot were in every mouth ; 
when the three colours of Brabant were painted 
on every fan and worn in every dress. These 
younkers think nobody ever made a revolution 
but themselves. I was then younger than Elias 
there by many years ; and I remember, the day 
when it broke out, being sent by my father 
with a point-lace head to the Duchesse d'Ur- 

Here certain symptoms of impatience were 
.exhibited in the countenances of the &mily: 
the old lady coughed, Elias Jansens whispered 
the priest, and Madame Marguerite passed her 
finger over her lip, as she directed an arch 
glance at Sir Frederick. 

" And so, as I was crossing the Grande 
Place, strange groups were pouring in from 
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Willebroek and other fanbourgs; and whom 
should I meet in front of the Broodhuys but 
young Jans Van Haslin, of Mechlin, the son of 
the rich lace-merchant. He had Qever been at 
Brussels, and was staring at the statue of th<3 
Virgin, and was reading aloud, like a scholar of 
Louvain, the inscription — * A peste^ fome^ et 
belloy libera nos^ Maria pads,"* when I came 
behind him, and . . . .''^ 

At this moment the pendule struck seven, 
and the company arose, as if by the same move- 
ment which directed the little figures of the 
German clock-work. The conversation-party^ 
the type of the estamenieto, (introduced by 
Spanish fashion three centuries before,) broke 
up at the same moment at which it had done 
so, in the Jansens^ family, for the last fifty 
years. 

There was now an assaut de politesse on all 
sides ; curtesies and bows were made to the 
very ground. Madame Marguerite saluted her 
friends severally ; Madame Jansens, the priest, 
and the young ladies, sat down to loto; Ma- 
dame Elias retired to hear the children their 
prayers and put them to bed ; Elias proceeded 
to the arcade of the Cafi des Mille Colonnes ; 
and Jansens pire exchanged his robt-^-^hambrt 
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for his redingote^ in the adjoining wainscot- 
ed parlour, with the intention de faire son 
eataminet at the Camte d^EgmorU, in the Place 
WaUon. 

Sir Frederick had not half returned the bows 
direct^ to him, when, perceiving the retreat 
of Madame Marguerite, he cut short all fur- 
ther ceremony, and followed her to the door ; 
but she was already seated in the calash he 
had seen in the morning at the entrance of 
St. Beghe. 

^' You are like a fire-fly/^ he said, laying his 
hand on the carriage -door, ^' as bright and as 
evanescent.*" 

'^ The simile holds good in some respects,'''' 
she replied, '^ for my light, such as it is, is all 
my own — unreflected, unborrowed: few of you 
great luminaries can say as much." 

" I remember,'^ he observed, coming still 
closer, ^^ when I was in Milan, walking alone, 
on a gloomy evening, to La Stmonetta, From 
the myriads of brilliant insects that lighted its 
melancholy solitudes, I chased and with difficulty 
caught one, which I secured in my bosom and 
brought home. When all other lights were extin- 
guished, in the deep darkness of an Italian night, 
that Ught shone bright and pure, like a fairy star. 
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cheering the imagination and delighting the eye. 
If again I conld secure such an ' animale pelle- 
gfttio, genttle*-^i( for me was still reserved ....'" 

" And what became of your fire-fly ?"*' inter- 
rupted Madame Marguerite, fixing her inquiring 
eyes on Sir Frederick^ ; '* did it survive the 
night ?^^ 

" Yes ; but it fell during the day from the 
flower on which I had placed iV 

" And you trampled it under foot !'' she re- 
plied, in a tone of the deepest emphasis and 
expression. 

^^ Ah! c'est vousy Monsieur le Chevalier ^'^^ said 
old Mr. Jansens, coming forth from his hall- 
door, with his ivory-headed cane and broad- 
brimmed hat : " Pardie^ I have half a mind to 
take you to the Comte ^Egmont, It is well 
worth seeing. It reminds one more of the old 
Corbeau than any estaminet of the present 
day.'' 

He took Sir Frederick's arm, and the car- 
riage drove away. Sir Frederick wished the 
Count d'Egmont^ and even the worthy Mynheer 
Jansens, at the bottom of the Senne. 

" I beg your pardon, my dear Monsieur Jan- 
sens," he said ; *' but I want to follow Madame 
Marguerite, to obtain an address, and ....'' 

VOL. II. o 
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" You cannot follow her without your hat. 
You have come out before Antome could give 
it to you : SUa voua vifsy vous autrts Anglais ! 
And then, your gutrlande d'immortellei; per- 
haps you are going to place it on the tomb of 
one of our patriotic victims in the Place St. 
Michel. Shall I have it sent to your hotel P 
AntoinCf viens done,"" 

Sir Frederick accepted the offer, and gave 

the chaplet to the servant, who now brought 

him his hat and cane. He felt how narrowly 

he had escaped the absurdity of carrying such 

an object through the streets of the upper 

town. The triumvirate of the Bellevue rose up 

« 

to scare him at the very idea. The old gentle- 
man had again taken Sir Frederick's arm, and 
they walked together down the Puterie. 

*' I remember,^ he continued, " when I 
thought little of making four eatatninets per 
diem. I now confine myself to one. Times are 
strangely changed ; nobody smokes, or drinks 
Faro in the Haute Ville now.**' 

'^ I think they are all the better,^ said ^ 
Frederick, peevishly, and bored beyond measure 
by his predicament : ^^ it is a stupifying habit 
you Belgians have of drinking beer perpetually ; 
for I believe your eataminet means that.^^ 
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The old gentleman Trithdrew his arm, offended 
at the bluntness of the observation. 

^' But,*' said Sir Frederick, something shocked 
at his own petulance ; " after all, every nation 
has its favourite beverage.*" 

*' Monsieur le Chevalier,**^ said Mr. Jansens, 
with some coldness, " I believe you are right. 
We do drink more of our excellent malt liquors 
than is favourable to our vivacity. But we owe 
the habit, like many others, to our foreign 
masters. We were once almost as lively a race 
as the French themselves ; for we are both of 
the common stock of Franks. We lived Kke 
them, then, on the wine of our own vineyards. 
But that did not suit the commercial interests 
of the Spaniards ; and while they rooted up the 
vine in these provinces, to force a market for 
their own Sherry and Canary wines, they 
affected to extol our Brussdls beer, by giving it 
the name of Faro : a name assigned to the pre- 
cious beverage grown in the south of the Penin- 
sula. We swallowed the compliment and the 
beer together ; and ever since, it has had its 
place, with French Burgundy and Spanish Ma- 
laga, at our convivial meetings. It is scarcely 
fair, monsieur, to judge the manners of a nation, 
without knowing something of its history.*^ 

o2 
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Sir Frederick felt the necessity of attempting 
an apology, in which he was interrupted by the 
old gentleman — 

" Du tout^ du tout, monsieur,'*^ said Mr. Jan- 
sens, taking off his hat ; ^^ we Braban^ons are 
a little tetchy ; we want the coolness of our 
brothers, the good Flemings. But that is your 
way to the upper town. I will not let you go 
further.'^ 

" The fact is,'^ said Sir Frederick, standing 
with his hat in his hand, in imitation of Mon- 
sieur Jansens, " I have not yet dined ; otherwise 
I would accompany you to faire mon , estamtnet, 
were it only to convince you that we English 
can drink ale, and smoke a cigar, with the best 
Braban9on of you all. Another time, if you 
will allow me . . . .* 

" Comment, monsieur, a relation of the great 
Vandyke ! and presented to us by our good 
friend Madame Marguerite ! you will do us 
honour ; we shall willingly admit you. But so 
true a lover of the arts, so liberal a purchaser, 
(for Madame Marguerite t^lls me you have some 
of the finest pictures, for which you have given 
the largest prices, in England,) ....'*' 

'* Where could she have learned that ?'" thought 
Sir Frederick. 
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" You must get her to show you the work- 
rooms of siHiie of our modern artists. A Fhon- 
neur de vous revoir^ Monsieur le Chevalier.'^'' 

The Braban9on lace-merchant then pro- 
ceeded to lus eatamintt ; and the son of the 
manufacturer of Birmingham returned to his 
seven-o'clock dinner at the Hotel de Flandre. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE FBAGAS. 



Sir Fbedebick Mottbam, after a late, and 
almost untasted dinner, was sipping his claret, 
and reading the * Independant^'* in which his 
own arrival was announced, with a pompous 
display of his former ministerial rank and pre- 
sent personal distinctions, when Fegan, with 
his usual flourish of trumpets, flung open the 
door, and announced, with the emphasis of a 
herald-at-arms, the Marquis of Montressor, Lord 
Alfred Montressor, and the Honourable Mr. 
Montague St. Leger. 

" Your Paddy Menalcas* is impayable,'*^ said 

* On an expected visit of a great man to one of the show- 
places of Ireland (the Leasowes of the county of ), 
the servants of the farm were dressed and named after the 
personages of a Virgilian eclogue. One of these shepherds, 
' for the nonce»' had been laboriously drilled to answer the 
question of * Who are you?' by saying, * I am Menalcas.' 
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Lord Montressor. " Where did you pick him 
up, and for what purpose ? One doesn'^t honize 
such a tiger as that for nothing.^ 

'' I picked him up,^ replied Sir Frederick, 
half rising, while the gentlemen flung themselves 
on a couch, ^' in my own stables, where he was 
living en retraite^ in consequence of a broken 
arm, got behind my cab some years back. He 
was neglected by my coachman, who had orders 
to take care of him, and did not ; so I have 
taken him into active service myself. He is an 
excellent groom.'' 

" Groom !" said Lord Alfred, laughing ; " page 
of the presence, you mean. He is dressed like 
a young gentleman about to appear in the cha- 
racter of Belcour ; and he figures about like a 
master of the ceremonies in a country ball- 



room.'' 



*' He answers my purposes for the present," 
said Sir Frederick, coldly ; " but I am hiring 
foreign servants, and shall probably send him 
back to his former station." 

^* Oh !" said Lord Montressor, putting the 
head of his gemmed cane to his lips, and look- 
When the time for action came, and the preconcerted ques- 
tion was put, in the presence of the distinguished visiter, 
the boy replied, with an air of perfect self-satisfaction, 
* I am Paddy Menalcas, plaze your honor !' 
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ing significantly at his companions, while Sir 
Frederick seemed intent on tearing up a bunch 
of grapes, and was evidently displeased with the 
intrusion of his guests ; " report says that you 
are going to form a foreign establishment r alto- 
gether, and to reside abroad for some time for 
the recoveiy of your health, and for the enjoy- 
ment of virti^^'' 

" Report is a babbling gossip,^ said Sir Fre- 
derick, petulantly, " who devotes her strenuous 
idleness to echoing the nonsense she does not 
credit. Is your wife coming abroad, Mon- 
tressor ?'** 

'* Am I my wife^s keeper ?'' said Lord Mon- 
tressor, yawning. 

" No, not j/OM,'' said Sir Frederick. 

Lord Alfred bit his lips, and knitted his brow. 

" But you probably know whether she is 
coming abroad or not. I had a letter from Lady 
Frances which mentions her own intention of 
coming as far as Brussels with a party of friends ; 
I take it for granted they are Lady Montres- 
sor's coterie." 

The gentlemen exchanged looks. 

" Humph !'' said Lord Montressor. '* Yes, 
Georgina is not getting on. She proposes — 
that is, her doctors propose, that she should 
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go to the Brunnens* I am waiting for her 
here, for we are her only advanced guard ; and 
if you are going to push on, you had hetter 
teave us your route between Brussels and Baden. 
Lady Frances's accompanying her is the most 
likely thing in the world ; and if so, we will 
deliver our consignment in the like good condi- 
tion to your address.'*' 

'* I have written to Lady Frances to stop her 
journey," said Sir Frederick. . " My own move- 
ments are uncertain ; and, at all events, business 
and friends will require my return to Mottram 
Hall by October. I have halfrpromised the 
Duke a battU!^ 

" Pray Heaven,'' said Lord Alfred, with 
mock gravity, " your letter gets in time to 
Carlton-terrace ; for I should not wonder if 
the party were already on the road. I know 
the Princess of Schaffenhausen expects them." 

Sir Frederick stooped to pick up the napkin 
he had let fall ; and the suffusion left by the 
effort on his brows was still apparent when he 
arose. 

*^ By the bye, I have given the Princess ren- 
dezvous at the Opera," continued Lord Alfred, 
as he looked at his watch. " Nearly nine, by 
Jove !" 

o5 
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The gentlemen started up. 

" We are come,"" said Mr. St. Leger, "to 
take you to the theatre, Mottram ; so order 
your coffee, and let us be off: we have the 
French Ambassador's box.'' 

" I hate the theatre," said Sir Frederick, 
rising and ringing for coffee ; " will any of you 
take chaase f • 

They had all gone through the rtgimt de 
rigueur of the evening, and were impatient fen: 
the spectacle, 

" Ay, but the ' Pri aux Clercs,' " said Mr. 
St. Leger, "with Cholet and the Prevot, are 
novelties. You don't hate music ?" 

" That depends," said Sir Frederick, who, 
after a little coquetry and a Uttle reluctance, 
suffered himself to be persuaded. 

The French Ambassador's box was already foil, 
chiefly of travelling English, passing through Brus- 
sels to the Rhine ; for never since the pouring 
down of the northern hordes from their Scythian 
forests to its frontier shores, had the Rhine been 
so invaded by any roving irruption, as in the 
summer of 1833. The new-comers, according to 
the etiquette of foreign boxes, took the pas^ 
and occupied the front row; but after recon- 
noitring for a few moments the front of the 
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house with their glasses, the Lords Montressor 
drew back, to talk English politics, scandal, 
and sporting intelligence with the newer ar- 
rivals from London. 

Sir Frederick Mottram directed his opera- 
glass in search of the Princess of Schaffenhausen^s 
box ; but he saw nothing that resembled the 
fantastic dress and remarkable figure, (the all 
that he knew,) of the Princess ; . nor was there 
anything that he could even mistake for Mar 
dame Marguerite. The return of Lord Alfred, 
after a short absence, announced the fact that 
the Princess had resigned the box lent her 
by Madame Engler, whose own beautiftd face 
and elegant toilet were very distinguishable, 
in a circle where beauty was sometimes rather 
rare, and where dress was usually more conspi- 
cuous for its precision than its iclat. 

In the balcon^ however, and inoimediately 
under the Ambassador's box, there was a dress 
sufficiently remarkable to attract very general 
attention, not only &om the loungers in the 
loge diplomatique^ but firom the parterre beneath. 
The wearer was so truly Dutch in her build, as 
to excite some unfavourable impressions in many 
of the Belgian spectators. A wreath of white 
roses, encircling her broad brow, formed a 
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dazzling contrast with the deep red roses that 
saflxised her cheek ; and the pea-green phimes 
which waved before the eyes of Sir Frederick 
as he sat behind her, matched with her velyet 
^robe much better than with the tresses of a 
bUmde hardie (to say the least) of the head ihej 
adorned. 

A bust more d^coUeti than the laws of Belgian 
decency permit, gave rehef, by its whiteness, 
to a collar of emeralds, which, for their size, 
seemed fragments of that Vfirst gem of the 
earth,^ whose hue they imitated. The whole 
exposure was so little in keeping with the decent 
Canzous^ the snow-white Vandykes, and the 
capped and bonneted heads of the female fre- 
quenters of the bidcon of the Brussels theatre 
(the most modest, proper, and reserved of all 
European audiences,) as to raise suspicions that 
this singular personage was of an order not sup- 
posed to exist in civilized society. 

By the side of the lady, whom some of the 
elder Bruxellois declared to be a living imper- 
sonation of La Pino, the celebrated mistress of 
Vandemoot, sat and slept a portly model of the 
Sherifialty of Dublin — to those, at least, who 
might happen to be acquainted with the type of 
city honours on a gala day. A ftdl suit of 
black ffave relief to a massive aold chain, wif >> f* 
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dbuUe-eyed lorgnette, hanging from his neck. 
He wore powder in his hair, a brilliant brooch 
in his gdiirt, and a profusion of cravat that might 
have recalled to Belgian antiquaries the original 
article of that name, introduced into the toilet 
of the Low Countries, and borrowed from the 
Croats, by Philippe-le-Bon in the fifteenth 
century. Whether he was the owner, or 
the attendant merely, of the very Sveillee person 
by whose side he slumbered (while Cholet and 
Prevot were singing their favourite duet), was a 
matter of debate and wager with some of the 
gayest of the young Belgians. 

At the close of the second act, the lady stood 
up to her fullest height and breadth ; and turn- 
ing back her wreathed head and bright roUing 
eyes to the ambassador's box, she tapped the 
hand which was leaning over it with her fan. 
Sir Frederick started, and met the basilisk 
glances of Lady Dogherty,. which literally trans- 
fibbed him. 

'^ I am inclined to raise an altar to chance, 
Sir Frederick,'*'' she said, "since it's to it en- 
tirely we owe the pleasure of meeting you. I 
hope you are quite well ; and Lady Frances, I 
hope she was quite well when you heard from 
her.'' 

The address, the inquiries, the accent, and 
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the whole person of Lady Dogherty, drew the 
attention of the Montressor party, and of more 
than one English dandy and French attachS. 
Sir Frederick, whose exquisite apprehension of 
ridicule was never so wounded in its life-nerve, 
had neither the barbarity to cut dead, nor the 
tact to give into the amusing absurdity ; and he 
received most awkwardly the reproaches and 
compliments of his friend of the Dublin courts 
ball in the time of the Duke of Richmond. 

At that moment, a loud yawn from Sir Igna- 
tius (who had awakened as soon as the two 
charming vocalists had ceased to sing, and who 
was rubbing himself round with as unconscious 
an indulgence of his national movement as 
Monsieur Sans GSne in the French farce could 
have done,) excited a general laugh in the pit, 
accompanied by a murmur of disapprobation, at 
a gentleman (in a box too that represented ma- 
jesty) conversing with a female whose appear- 
ance would be scarcely tolerated in the foyer of 
Franconi. The well-known admonitory nudge 
of Lady Dogherty'^s elbow soon, however, re- 
called her husband ; who, looking up into the 
face of Fegan'^s master, began an apology which 
filled up the measure of amazement to the 
young men in the box, and particularly to the 
Montressor party. 
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" It was my raal and intire Intintion,^ he 
said, " to wait upon you, Sir Frederick Mot- 
tram, this very day, and apologise for the little 
accident last night, in regard to our frolic, in 
which Mr. Fegan was nowise to blame : for 
th** ale here, sir, is the most treacherous liquor 
that ever a man let pass the threshold of his 
lips ; and a cratur as sober as a jidge gets dis- 
guised, before he knows whether, it ^s table beer 
or bottled porther he'*s drinking. And in respect 
of my shirt, sir, it was all a mistake ; and I^m 
proud to own it before your frinds here, who 
might have got odd notions into their heads. 
For it seems, Sir Frederick, by what I hear 
tell, that you hadn'^t wore it a second day, be- 
fore Mr. Fegan very politely had it washed, 
and put up in lavender, till he come to Brussels 
and give it to my wife's lady'^s-maid, who is 
there in the blue bonnet in the lattices above, 
with Mr. Fegan.'^ 

Every one laughed ; while Sir Frederick, en- 
deavouring to laugh too, was relieved from all 
further apologies by some one tapping him on 
the shoulder. He turned round and pushed 
back his chair to hail the welcome intruder; 
when Doctor Rodolf de Burgo, with his pert 
flashy air, and fine tigrish-dressed figure, stared 
him in the face. (THait Gribouille^ qui sejetait 
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dans teau pour se aauver de la pluie. The in- 
trusion upon the sacred precincts of a private 
box (especially an ambassador's) was a shock 
followed up by the most provoking familiarity, 
indicating many more foregone conclusions of 
intimacy than the punctilious and reserved 
London man was willing to admit. 

*' How do, Sir Frederick ? — ^but I need not 
ask you : you are looking a devilish deal better 
than when we parted a rimpromptUy owing to 
the Princess of Schafienhausen'^s sudden depar^ 
ture ; she is so rapid in all her movements, and 
somehow we got involved — but here we are. 
I have been to see the citadel at Antwerp : 
magnificent ! only returned an hour ago ; just 
time to dress and dine.''^ 

Lord Montressor's star, shining on his tight- 
buttoned broad-breasted blue coat, caught the 
Doctor'^s quick eye, and he said — 

" Do introduce me to your friend ; I happen 
to be particularly intimate with a lady in whom 
he is very deeply interested." 

, The rising of the curtain, and the universal 
^ Chut r from all parts of the house, directed to 
the noisy box of the absent ambassador, pro- 
duced the necessity for silence. Sir Ignatius 
and Lady Dogherty, who had been standing 
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with their broad backs to the audience, and 
their broad faces to the party in the box, were 
now obliged to sit down; while, to the utter 
annoyance of Sir Frederick, Doctor de Burgo 
drew the only unoccupied chair to the front of 
the box, between the Marquis and Lord Alfred, 
and, putting up his glass, recognised a number 
of Dublin, Cheltenham, and Brighton firiends 
distributed through the house — all ' Pilgrims 
of the Rhine,' the emptying of the day's dili* 
gences from Ostend and Calais. 

The Doctor felt assured that, as far as the 
■ mere Irishry' went, his being seated next to a 
knight of the garter, in an ambassador's box, 
would bring him more professional distinction, 
than if he united the skill of Abemethy with 
the courtliness of Sir Henry ; and he was partly 
beginning a puff on the subject for the * Pilot ' 
and the ' Mail,' (with both of which journals he 
corresponded,) and partly making up his mind 
to address the Marquis on a subject to which it 
was in the worst taste to allude, when the noble 
brothers arose and left the box, followed by the 
whole remaining English party: Sir Frederick 
had already escaped. 

The Doctor, mortified to find himself alone 
and abandoned by the velvet friends whose per- 
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sonal acquaintance he so much coveted, arose^ 
as if to follow, when the strong aim of Sir Ig- 
natius caught the shining button of his coat. 
Wearied beyond all power of farther endurance, 
and rising for the purpose of joining Fegan and 
the ladjVmaid in the upper box, the Baronet 
had then first perceived the vicinity of his tra- 
velling physician; and, irritated by heat, con- 
finement, and listening, as he said, ' to a parcel 
of balderdash of which he did not understand 
a single iota,' he revived all his lately cherished 
impressions of the airs and negligence of the 
Irish Apollo, who had moreover been two days 
absent during his employer'^s worst fit of bile, and 
fear of cholera. He now, therefore, exclaimed, 
without reference to time and place — 

" Why, thin, doctor, I am intirely amazed 
at your conduct, laving my lady and self in this 
outlandish place, without as much as ' God be 
with, you,' or * Good bye kindly,' or a powther 
to take, or a ditto repated, (shaking the bottle;) 
and Lady Dogherty all pimples, as if in the 
mazles, and as red as blazes ; and myself with 
the weight of a smoothing-iron on the heart, 
and as blue as a blanket about the eyes ; and 
wouldn't wonder it 's a touch of the collara I 've 
got, which you tould me was raging through 



r 
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the place. . And, allow me to ax you, Doctor 
de Borgo, is it for looking after thim ould ruins 
at Antwerp that I am paying you two hundred 
a-year, and your board and lodging, and a sate 
in my own carriage, and other benefits for which 
I make no charge . . . ." 

' Chut ! chut r with other expressions of dis- 
pleasure, were now echoed on every side, as the 
voice'of Sir Ignatius rose with the rising of his 
choler, and disturbed the actors as well as the 
audience. Lady Dogherty, in an agony of feel- 
ing, which probably gave an additional muscu* 
lar force to her arm, endeavoured to pull Sir 
Ignatius down into his seat. But Sir. Ignatius, 
in the irritation of his excited feelings, was more 
than usually ricalcitrant against her ladyship^s 
authority ; and, without any previous acquaint- 
ance with the theory of dynamics, he hung the 
heavier on the Doctor's button in proportion as 
he perceived the nisus on the uxorial side of the 
fulcrum to preponderate. The Doctor, on his 
part, was taken at a mechanical disadvantage ; 
for, his person being tall and the front of the 
box low, the leverage was decided against 
him. What man could do, however, he did ; 
and,, like another Atlas, he sustained the double 
world of Sir Ignatius's attractions and those of 
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his lady, till, in an unlucky moment of increasing 
stress, the button of his coat, the pivot on which 
80 many opposing forces turned, gave way- 
Lady Dogherty lost her centre of gravity ; Sir 
Ignatius was dragged into the track of her ec- 
centric movement, and, catching convidsively at 
the Doctor'^s arm, shot him from the box with 
overwhelming force upon a Commis vqyageur^ 
who, thus impelled, rolled his German rotundity 
of person over the prostrate couple. 

To have remonstrated in no very measured 
terms with the living projectile, would have been 
the immediate consequence of the Commis reco- 
vering his. legs ; but the agile De Burgo, a prac- 
tised professor of callisthenic exercises, on feel- 
ing that the impulse he had so unexpectedly 
acquired was hurrying him irrecoverably into 
the yawning gulf beneath, seized the front of 
the balcony in his passage, and was thus ena- 
bled to drop quietly into the pit, without further 
injury. The pit door, stood at hand invitingly 
open ; and the Doctor, with an harlequin bound, 
which would have done credit to Eller, disap- 
peared through the opening, and was seen no 
more. 

At this moment a gendarme, drawn by the 
increasing clamour of the angry and astonished 
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audience, made his appearance in the balcon. 
He approached Sir Ignatius, (who, once more 
having regained his feet, was beginning to show 
fight,) and with the utmost gentleness and civi- 
lity requested the Baronet to accompany him 
out. Sir Ignatius mistook the molliter manus 
imposuit of the executive for an illegal arrest, 
and resisted the invitation with all his force, ex- 
claiming, 

" Vous un fool, Monsir Policeman, vous un 
fool, if you think I haven't more law in my 
head, than to let myself be arrested and sent to 
a farren jail, for nothing at all, at all I'*"' 

" Soyez tranquille^'^'* said the gendarme, 
drawing him gently on ; " soyez tranquilhy 

" Sorrow step TU stir, sir, good or bad, till 
you show me your warrant," said Sir Ignatius. 

'* Omi, oMi, Monsieur le Grand Connetable^'' 
cried Lady Dogherty ; " oH est voire lettre de 
cachet T** 

" Isn'^t it mighty hard,'' continued Sir Igna- 
tius, appealing to the bystanders, " that an 
Irish nobleman, and magestrate of Shanbally- 
mac, can't spake to his own thravelHng physi- 
cian, without being taken up like a pickpocket, 
in the face of a furren audience ?" 

Lady Dogherty, half affecting a faint, though 
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not Borr J to make a sensation, now bestowed 
her entire French vocabulary on the young 
Commis^ whom she endeavoured to interest in 
the cause of outraged hospitaUty and violated 
gallantry ; but the phlegmatic German, who 
had visited the theatre for the express purpose 
of comparing the orchestra and vocal strength 
of the Brussels company with those of the free 
and noble city of Frankfort, had been incensed 
and annoyed, past all bearing, by the frequent 
interruptions his critical acumen had received, 
through the various nonconformities of Sir Igna- 
tius and his better half; and to her pathetic 
appeals he made no other answer than a fre- 
quent iteration of 

" Comment y matam! Que fouler fous ! fotre 
cafalier est un tapacheur, II ma gati mon 
opira^ lui,'"^ 

Meantime the gendarme • continued his 
gentle but persevering efforts — " Je vous in^ 
vite toujours de sortir, monsieur j'*'* he said; 
and step by step he drew him towards the 
door of the halcon : but on gaining the 
lobby, he was himself suddenly seized by the 
collar, and hurled round with such force, that 
he reeled against the opposite wall ; while Fegan, 
(by whose geste etfait this assault was perpetra- 
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ted,) rushing forward, took Sir Ignatius under 
the arm, and brandishing a short stiek, roared 
out, 

" Shall I kill him dead. Sit Ignatius ?-^haIl 
I, sir ? — say the word, the dirty Airren polis* 
man ! Does he know you'^re the sitting magis- 
trate of Shanballymac ? Does he know who 
you are, at all, at all ? Here, my leedy. Honor 
me with your leedyship's arum. Your leedyship's 
carridge is up and waiting at the blackguard 
door below,^' 

Lady Dogherty, trembling, accepted the pro- 
fered arm ; Sir Ignatius followed raging ; and 
Fegan, flourishing his stick, was clearing a way 
for them through the crowd, when they were 
met by the oflScer of the guard, who demanded 
which was the offender that had assaulted the 
gendarme. 

Two Belgian gentlemen pointed to Fegan, 
observing at the same time that it was a great 
outrage. 

" Outrage !*' said one of a group of vulgar 
Englishmen, who were beginning to take a part 
in the fray. " The outrage is on your part, 
messieurs. If a gentleman is to be ipsulted by 
a geudarme for talking to a friend in an adjoin- 
ing box, the sooner we Hoglish get away from 
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the protection of this republican goyemment 
the better."" 

"I should like to know,** said another, "what 
the Orange king could have done worse than 
this, or what the English papers will say of it."" 

" So much for mob goyemments,'*^ said a 
third ; '^ the magistrates are afraid to put the 
laws in fo'rce against the people.^ 

To all these sarcasms, which were not fol- 
lowed up by any overt act in behalf of the pri- 
soner, the Belgian officer made no reply; a 
moderation which may be explained by his not 
having understood a word that was said : for the 
dialogue had been carried on partly in English, 
and partly in no-French. With considerable 
politeness he endeavoured to persuade Sir Igna- 
tius to follow his lady into their carriage, and 
to leave Fegan in his charge ; assuring him that 
every justice should be done by the prisoner. 

Fegan, meantime, was marched off amidst a 
file of soldiers. The awfiil aspect of an armed 
force had electrified his imagination to a degree 
that no symbol of civil power could have ef- 
fected. Pale and subdued, he made no further 
resistance ; for that courage which would have 
stood firm against an array of thousands of his 
fierce coimtrymen, on the heights of Gappoquin, 
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or in the rayines of the Galties, was in perfect 
abeyance before the bayonets of a disciplined 
soldiery. 

It required the sedative powers of half an 
hundred of Ostend oysters, of two carafes of 
Alembique, qualified by a tumbler of Cogniac and 
water, to tranquillise the irritation of Sir Igna- 
tius, and to soothe the nervous emotion of Lady 
Dogherty. They had found the supper ready, 
according to order, at the Bellevue ; such a sup- 
per as, in the good old times of Ireland, was as 
indispensable after a party to the play, as an 
epilogue to a new comedy, or a ' raking pot of 
tay' after a county ball. 

Vhomme en mangeani remonte ses ressorts ; 
and the supper discussed. Sir Ignatius and his 
lady began to see the affair which had at first 
terrified them in another and better pomt of 
view. The person carried off and imprisoned 
by the armed force, was the confidential own 
gentleman of one of the first men in England, 
a Privy Counsellor, an M.P., who would 
doubtless ^ make a Star-chamber business of it,^ 
bring it before the Parliament, perhaps; and, in 
all cases, the names of Mottram and Dogherty 
would appear together in the public papers. 
The necessity of calling on Sir Frederick the 

VOL. II. p 
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first thing in the morning, to procure his pro- 
tection and assistance, was therefore the prac- 
tical result of this speculation. 

Lady Doghert j, though she felt all the advan- 
tage of such a coincidence, had jet ' a silent sor- 
row' preying on her heart which stood apart 
from all other grievances— the recent desertion 
of Doctor de Burgo ; and she gave but a divided 
attention to the apostrophes of her huaba^ in 
honour of the prowess and gallantry of Fegan, 
the object which seemed at present uppermost 
in his mind. 

" Och ! he's a chip of the ould block,'' said 
Sir Ignatius in a sudden burst of emotion, called 
forth by a second glass of brandy and water, 
and the recapitulation of Fegan's noble defence. 
" He's a chip of the ould block ! And now, 
Kitty dear, did ever you see an handsomer fel- 
low, or a taller, than Larry Fegan ? and a pair 
of shoulders that would flank a martillo tower. 
I remember' the day when the wild-goose flyers* 
of Kerry would have given any money for such 
a lad for th' olild King of Prusda. And when 
it is known who and what he is, this little rue- 

* The name by which the crimps of the King of Prussia 
were known in Ireland, where they used to recruit for 
giants for his service. 
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tion may be the making of him ; and wouldn't 
wonder ....'' 

Sir Ignatius here looked earnestly and steadily 
at Lady Dogherty, as if he had a confidence to 
make which would require all her indulgent 
sympathies ; but he looked in vain. Lady 
Dogherty'^s bright eyes were sufiused with tears. 
Exhaustion, fright, oysters, ale, the vulgar in- 
discretions of her ill-assorted mate, the conduct 
of Rodolf de Burgo, were all weighing heavily 
on her heart or — her digestion ; and having 
thrown herself back in her chair, with her 
handkerchief to her &ce, she was indulging in 
a ' luxury of woe,' to which the monotonous 
mutterings of her husband gave no interrup- 
tion. Confiding however in her silent atten- 
tion, Sir Ignatius filled his glass and continued. 

'* And now. Lady Dogherty dear, that this 
poor lad has risked his life for us in a Airren land, 
and lies in jail this blessed moment for our 
sakes, and the honor of ould Ireland, and has 
proved himself a brave boy and an honor to the 
father that — — which I may say, Kitty dear, 
is coming to the point, —and — which — while 
— ^that is, ma'am ! — for youth is youth; and the 
greatest man in Ireland has had his firoUc out, and 
in that respect I am not worse than my betihers; 

p 2 
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as you who knows Ireland, and what we Mallow 
boys were in thim ould times, and Rory Kamey, 
of Fort Karney, yonr uncle, who was called Hell- 
fire Kamey, can tell. Sure hadn^t he his picki- 
dillies, your own kith and kin ? — ^and istn^t the 
lad that was well known to be a bit of a by- 
blow, young Roderick Kamey, a gineral in the 
Austrian service, and a Count ? which shows 
that I was no ways particlax in regard of poor 
Larry, called Fegan, after his mother^s maiden 
name, alias Betty Burke. 

" And so, Lady Dogherty, on my bended 
knees, ma^am, (and he *' suited the action to the 
word') '' I here, as if you were my pathron saint, 
declare and confess, to my great sin and shame, 
and mia maxima culpa^ that Larry is my first- 
bora of two fine lumps of twins by the said 
Betty Burke, alias Fegan. If you will just par- 
don this trifling bit of a piccadilly, committed 
years before I had the high honor of making you 
Lady Dogherty, and marrying into the Fort 
Karney family, I declare to Jasus, and ""pon my 
word of honor as a gentleman, and a barinite, 
that I'll be true and loyal to your wedded love 
and bed and board, from this time out, now and 
evermore, amen.'' 

Lady Dogherty, in an amazement that dried 
her maudlin tears on her crimson cheek, let fall 
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her handkerchief, and gazing on her prostrate 
penitent, exclaimed — 

'* What is it you are after telling me, Sir 
Ignatius ? Lawrence Fegan your son ! your 
illegitimate child !'' 

" Sorrow word of a lie in it !'' said Sir Igna- 
tius, folding his brawny hands over his lady^s 
knees : " I had my misgivings from the first 
time I saw him before the jid^e de 'pay at 
Ostend. Big, bare, and naked, as he stood 
there, I felt my bowels yearn towards him.'^ 

" And did he know of the relationship P'^ said 
Lady Dogherty, in a tone of deep mortification : 
" does Sir Frederick know that your natural 
son is his valet-de-chambre ?'' 

^' Sorrow know he knows ! for the poor lad 
has kept the sacret, ever since he saw me by 
chance walking in that wild-baste garden in 
London, and says he followed us often, but 
wouldn't bring shame on me, nor himself neither: 
for it's he has the raal spurrit of a gintleman, not 
all as one as the Doctor, and would sooner beg 
the world than axe me for a tinpinny, after I 
throwning him on the Shaughraun^ and never 
giving him bit nor sup, or trade to live by, sinner 
that I am ! And if it wasn't that it was a little 
hearty we got together last night, at a nate 
little tay-house, or shebeen, a taste out of the 
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town, ma^am, (where we met by accident, and 
made our kermish and our ntaminay together, 
as they say in German) the divel an iota I'd 
have known of it yet, only by guess ; and never 
saw the cratur since he was the height of a 
Munster potato.^'' 

'* But,^ said Lady Dogherty, perplexed in 
the extreme by a sense of all the inconyeni- 
ences and embarrassments which might arise 
from this discovery, *' how do you know that 
he is really your son ?'' 

^' Know it ! why, isn't he as like me as if I 
had spit him out of my mouth ? Isn't he six 
feet high in his stocking feet ? and hasn't he the 
look of a lord, if lords weren't such little lepra- 
hauns as they are now, — ^to say nothing of Priest 
Murphy's cartificate of his birth, which he has 
on his person ; for he was the mother's darling, 
in regard of his luck in coming an hour before 
th' other poor donny garlogh, whom she tuck up 
to the Foimdling in DubUn." 

*' There are two of them, then !'* cried 
Lady Dogherty, raising her hands and eyes in 
dismay. 

'* There were two of them, sure enough, 
Kitty dear," said Sir Ignatius, taking her hands 
tenderly, and kissing them with propitiating gal- 
lantry, and an ill^concealed smile of triumph. 
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" I hope I don't intrude," said a voice from 
the half-opened door. " By Jupiter ! — a scena / 
I trust I am included in the general amnesty ; 
for as I am the offended, the injured, the in- 
sulted person, I of course am the person to cry 
peccavi,'''^ 

" It doesn't signify what you cry. Doctor De 
Burgo," said Sir Ignatius, rising &om his knees 
and wiping the dust from his best blade panta- 
loons, equally ashamed of the humble position in 
which he had been discovered at his wife's feet, 
and enraged at the easy assurance of his travel- 
ling physician; ^^it does not signify whether you 
' cry copaivi or not ; for you and I must part. 
Doctor de Burgo, and the sooner the bether." 

" With aU my heart. Sir Ignatius," said the 
Doctor, ringing for a relay of oysters and a bottle 
of wine ; '^ but let us part friends. The muni- 
ficent offer I have received here, the prevalence 
of cholera^ o{ which the foreign physicians know 
nothing, the certainty of being made state physi- 
cian to my old acquaintance Leopold the First 
(to whose soirSes I went at Marlborough- 
house,) and, above all, the charming valetudi- 
narian, the Marchioness of Montressor being 
expected every moment in Brussels — (you saw 
her husband and brother in the box with me ; 
he with the star on my left was the Marquis ;) 
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— add to this, my interest with Sir Frederick 
Mottram, and the probable return to office of 
our party ; and you, at least, Lady Dogherty, 
who know the world, will allow that to accom- 
pany you to the Brunnens of Germany, would, in 
a worldly consideration, be a great sacrifice. I 
do not say that certain fbelings. Lady Dogherty, 
will not wrench from the heart ties, ' which^ 
breakings break it^ but Sir Ignatius^s con- 
duct . . . . **^ 

The Doctor paused, and fixed his eyes on 
Lady Dogherty. Sir Ignatius was already mix- 
ing for himself another tumbler, and listened 
patiently to this rigmarole, of which * the raging ^ 
cholera' was to him a cabalistical phrase. Lady 
Dogherty, who could upon occasions quarter 
the dramatic gentility of Lady Teazle with the 
royalty of Queen DollaloUa, drew up to her 
fullest height, and gently pushing away the 
tumbler of brandy and water from before her 
husband, said with emphasis,—- 

" Doctor de Burgo, while imder the influence 
of feelings as violent as they are agitating, allow 
Sir Ignatius and myself to withdraw, and to 
defer all further discussion on the unfortunate 
events of this eventful evening till to-morrow. 
Oh ! sir ! may your night^s reflections bring with 
your moming^s convictions a proper sense of 
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your very improper error, and a sincere sorrow 
for the neglect of all those finer feelings, which, 
as the poet says, ^ fills the happiest breast." ^ 

'' Amen !**" said Sir Ignatius, gently stealing 
back the tumbler, which his wife again pushed 
away ; while she added, in an emphatic tone, — 

" All I entreat of you is, Doctor, that you 
will take no step till you hear from Sir Igna- 
tius and myself, at breakfast to-morrow morn- 
ing ; till then, farewell ! 

" And if for ever, 
Then for ever fare thee well." 

'' I cannot part with you in anger, dear Lady 
Dogherty,**" said the Doctor, in a tone as dra- 
matic and sentimental as her own ; ^' and if Sir 
Ignatius can foixive himself—" . 

" Is it me ?'" interrupted Sir Ignatius, soft- 
ened to childish tenderness by his recent con- 
fession, by the ^ tumblers" he had already taken, 
and his desire for the one he had not yet tasted ; 
" Is it me ? Divel a bit but I forgive every 
one ; and have enough to be forgiven myself, as 
Lady Dogherty knows, and will tell you, Doc- 
tor .... '" 

" Enough of that for to-night !'" said Lady 
Pogherty, taking his arm in a manner that 
obliged him to rise. 

" Aisy now, aisy, Kitty dear,"" he cried, as 
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ehe forced him from his chair : ^^ to cut the 
matter short, the Doctor and 1^11 just take a 
tmnhler to our making up ; not forgetting poor 
Lawrence Fegan, now lodged in the watch- 
house for all our sakes.'^ 

De Burgo, taking a hint from Lady Dogherty's 
eyes, replied—" Not to-night, Sir Ignatius, if 
you please ; it is enough that we part friends. 
Good night, dear Lady Dogherty ! We shall 
meet, I suppose, at breakfast : allow me to open 
the door !'' 

There was a little struggle on the part of Sir 
Ignatius to remain ; and still, as his lady drag- 
ged him forth, he cast a ' longing, lingering 
look behind,' at the tumbler of untasted brandy 
and water, until she at last forcibly effected his 
exit, and the Doctor closed the door. 

Lady Dogherty trembled for the discretion 
and paternal vanity of Sir Ignatius, and resolved 
to make his silence on the discovery of a rela- 
tionship at once so immoral and so disgraceful 
the purchase of his forgiveness for wrongs, and 
an infidelity which, like a ' coming event,' had 
* cast its shadow before,' over the bright sur- 
face of their conjugal life. 

A dish of oysters, a bottle of Burgundy, (en- 
tered, as soon as served, on the increasing bill 
of the Irish baronet,) soon banished from the 
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Doctor'^s mind his muddled patient and his 
maudlin patroness. More than ever annoyed 
by their vulgarity and absurdity, and ambitious 
to rise in a world for whose suffrages he had so 
many qualifications^ he was resolved on cutting 
the connexion altogether as soon as anything 
adequate to the salary he enjoyed, and the 
advantages he reaped from it, should present 
itself. He thought the arrest of Fegan was a 
fair ground of appeal to the anti-<;ontinental 
prejudices of the tory ex-minister, and of the 
Lords Montressor, and a sufficient excuse for 
paying them an early visit on the following 
morning. With a true Irish imagination that 
was easily mounted to extravagant speculation, 
he drank and dreamed, and dreamed and drank, 
till he saw himself in prospect all that he had 
boasted of already being to Sir Ignatius, — the 
boon companion of Englishmen of rank and 
fashion, the Struensee of the Belgian court, if 
not of some higher power. 

He looked round him for a female autocrat, 
some Catherine of Russia, some Christine or 
Matilda, or even for a Maria Theresa. But 
there were no queens regnantes at hand to raise 
him ; though women were the levers by which 
he hoped to attain to greatness. He thought how- 
ever of Donna Maria di Gloria, and fell asleep 
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over his last glass of Burgundy with her image 
uppermost in his mind. Visions of advancement 
still floated round his head. He slept ; but (the 
elements of his previous thoughts combining in 
all the fervour and vivacity of his waking expec- 
tations), train after train of gratified vanity and 
ambition succeeded in gay and dazzling se- 
quence, till all vanished in the person of Donna 
Maria di Gloria; who taking the form of Lady 
Dogherty in a wreath of roses and green vel- 
vet gown, gave him her awfiil ' good night' in 
No. 144, Hotel de Bellevue. 

From any other form than that, his firm 
nerves would not have shrunk ; but even in 
sleep her bulky Ladyship had now become his 
bite noire. Roused therefore from his night- 
mare by the apparition, he started on his legs, 
emptied the carafe of water upon the table, 
and taking one of the nearly extinguished wax- 
lights, retreated to his bedroom, singing, as he 
passed the chamber of Sir Ignatius and Lady 
Dogherty, 

" A rose-tree in full bearing, 
With sweet flowers fair to see, 
One rose beyond comparing 
For beauty attracted me." 

While Sir Ignatius lay snoring, the well- 
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known words and voice fell upon Lady Dog* 
herty's ear. She was seated before her writing 
desk, pouring forth her feelings on a sheet of 
bright yellow musk-scented paper, which, in 
the form of a letter, she was addressing to her 
dear friend, 

" LAURA LADY DICKENSON, ROSE COTTAGE, 

CHELTENHAM. 

'Hotel de Bellevue, midnight. 

* Tired Nature's sweet restorer, balmy Sleep, 
He like the world [the Doctor] his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles; the wretched he forsakes; 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, 
And lights on lids unsullied by a tear.' 

Young's Night Thoughts. 

" And oh ! at this 'witching hour of the niglif* 
may Ae, my dearest Laura, shed his choicest 
poppies on the eyes of my sweet friend, while 
mine overflow with tears, and ache with unre- 
quited kindness. While all are asleep in the 
Bellevue, (certainly the most &shionable hotel 
in Europe,) and * leave the world to darkness 
and to me,' your Kate keeps dreary vigils. 

" But, to continue my journal : after I had 
sealed and sent my last packet &om the Tirle- 
mont, by Mr. O'Reilly (a firiend of the Doc- 
tor's), I removed to this truly splendid estab- 
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lishment, where I had the pleasure of again 
meeting my dear friend the Right Honorable 
Lady Anastasia Macanulty, lately married to 
one of the most perfect Adonises I ever beheld 
(as far as person goes, though with perhaps too 
strong an accent for my fastidious ears). She 
is still in her honeymoon, though not exactly in 
her premiere jaunisse. Sir Ignatius, who knows 
every one, thinks Mr. W. Macanulty is one 
of the King^s County Macanulties ; and that he 
has claims upon the patronage of an illustri- 
ous and gallant gay Lothario, who, in the words 
of the poet — 



Wide as his comtnand 



Scatter'd his Maker's image through the land !' 

'' Be that as it may, he Jias been lately ap- 
pointed a commissioner for inquiring into the 
state of L*eland, past, present, and to come; 
and is now travelling, via Brussels, to the flow- 
ery shores of the Rhine, whence he proceeds to 
Vienna for the winter (Lady Anastasia^s cousin 
being expected to be ambassador there). They 
dine with us every day at the table d'hote^ 
which is the fashion here for persons of the 
highest rank. The Doctor and Mr. W. Mac- 
amdty are inseparables. They have been at 
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Antwerp together to see the ruins : but of that 
hereafter. It is with unfeigned delight I have 
been of use to dear Lady Anastasia, as they 
came off before their carriage was finished, and 
mine is always at her service. In return, she 
has introduced me to many of the fine people 
here — all passing through : so that I shall 
have my circle ready formed at Baden-Baden; 
and should I induce Sir Ignatius to visit Vienna, 
the advantages of this connexion will be incal- 
culable. 

" Why, my beloved friend, are you not here to 
partake of them ? We have also the Dowds and 
the poolans of county Wexford, and the Smiths 
of ^ouse Lodge, Tipperary, the Reilleys, the 
Randals, the Roystons, and others of our Chel- 
tenham and BrightQn set of last season ; also the 
three East Indian families who are going for 
their livers to the Brunnens. The Marquis of 
Montressor and his brother Lord Alfred, who 
are waiting for the Marchioness and a large 
party of English fashionables, are in the Belle* 
vue. Of course we shall be introduced to them 
all by our new, and certainly much obliged 
friend. Sir Frederick Mottram. 

" Not that we have much to boast of from his 
gratitude. I wrote you word what imminent 
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services we rendered him at Ostend; ofFering 
him our purse and table, and lent him our linen 
(some of which was only returned to us here) ; 
and would have taken him into our carriage and 
travelled with him to Germany : but from the 
time we parted with him on the ramparts of 
Ostend, we have never set eyes on him till this 
evening, at the play. He sent his card, indeed, 
to our hotel yesterday, and perhaps really 
meant to be civil as soon as he had settled 
himself, as he has every right to be. But he 
certainly is one of the haughtiest and most re- 
served men I ever met with ; which is the 
more ridiculous, because he turns out to be a 
low-bom person, the son of a Birmingham ma- 
nu&cturer, and come of people that, in Ireland, 
would not be admitted into high society at all. 
I should like to see Sir Ignatius^s ancestors, or 
his cousin the general Sir Shane, who proved his 
thirty-two quarters at Vienna, associating with 
a tradesman'^s son. I say nothing of the Kear- 
neys of Fort Kearney, or my mother^s family, 
the Fogartys of Castle Fogarty. And yet these 
are the men who look down on the Irish gentry, 
with the best blood of the country in their veins ! 
What will greatly amaze you, is that his mother 
was an actress, and never could be received at 
court by the late Queen. 
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" Bnt the pen of your friend runs away with 
her. Can you blame me, Laura sweetest, for 
thus * drinking obUvion to my woes?' You 
will ask me, what woes ? Blessed with rank, 
title, fortune, a person still in its prime, though 
touched with the green and yellow hues of me- 
lancholy ; which, as our firiend the Doctor (our 
friend — oh, Laura!) used to say, is but Hhe 
scabbard eating away the sword.** How often 
has he said to you in our moonlight walks, 
under the shady trees of MontpeDier buildings, 
at Cheltenham, ' Dearest Lady D., if you could 
prevail on your susceptible friend to cease to 
feel, she would then cease to suffer !** But, 
' paired, not matched,'' with one whose ancient 
family and liberal fortune scarcely compensate 
for the want of all that ' something more ex- 
quisite still,' (as our national bard has it,) — ^that 
reciprocity of sentiments and sensations which 
makes the charm of connubial felicity, — I had 
hoped to have found in Doctor Rodolf de Burgo 
a Platonic friend, an instructive Mentor, a con- 
stant companion, a literary colleague, and a vigi- 
lant as well as skilful physician. But I tremble 
to confess to you, — to myself, — that I have 
been disappointed. 

" Devoted as he was in Brighton, his con- 
duct here has been cold, careless, and neglect- 
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fill. He has been running after great people, 
to the perfect forgetftdness of his true friends. 
He was first led away by a German Princess 
from Ostend to Brussels ; and it was not till 
after a visit of an hour long, that we discovered 
it was her German maid we were talking to, 
the Princess herself having gone alone to visit 
her estates between Brussels and Namur. Since 
then, he has been taken up by young W. 
Macanulty; and though he knows Sir Igna- 
tius'^s horror of the cholera, and that my de- 
licate and only remaining lung requires con- 
stant attention, he ran away two days to Ant- 
werp without saying a word, and appeared first 
on his return in the French Ambassador'^s box, 
with his new and assuredly very great friends^ 
the Marquis of Montressor and Sir Frederick 
Mottram, with several other persons of fisiahion 
of his acquaintance. 

" This so provoked Sir Ignatius, that he took 
him to task very roundly, and more loudly, 
perhaps, than the stupid habits of these vulgar 
Belgians permit (for they are the vulgarest 
dawdles you ever beheld ; the women cased up 
to their chins in habit-shirts, and washing mus- 
lins, with little bonnets and hats, and the men 
not dressing at all for the theatre). The result 
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was terrible ! A fracas ensued. Sir Frederick's 
own gentleman and private secretary, a sort 
of attachy, who came to our assistance, was 
seized by a lettre de cachet (such as you have 
read of in French novels), and thrown into a 
dungeon ! Sir Ignatius and myself were only 
saved by our rank and titles, and the effects 
produced by our carriage with the a^s of the 
Doghertys and the bloody hand, and that of 
the Kearneys in the middle on a scutcheon of 
Pretence, which waited at the door, as Sir Wil- 
liam Betham has proved. Pray read this to your 
radical friend, Mr. Wittingham, who is such a 
stickler for the Belgian revolution, if he is still 
at Cheltenham when you arrive there. 

" The Doctor, the cause of all this, got out 
of the way, and never made his appearance till 
after supper. Words have not power to ex- 
press the indignation I felt ; though never did 
I see him look more bewitching ; his face a little 
flushed, and his customary black suit set off 
with a cherry-colour and gold tabinet waist- 
coat, as Hamlet says, which I got over from 
O'DonneFs in Dublin, as a cadet for him, the 
day before we left Brighton. Sir Ignatius's 
too, too easy temper was yielding to De Burgo's 
pleading eloquence, when I carried him off from 
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the voice of the charmer, whom, I must say, 
we left overwhelmed with deep emotion at the 
thought of parting from us. 

" I write this, dearest Laura, ere * sleep knits 
up the ravelled sleeve of care,' to beg you will 
write him such a letter as will make him feel 
how blind he is to his own interests, and how 
unworthy %{ your (may I say ?) maternal inte- 
rest in him: — ah, Laura ! 

'^ And now, sweetest, good night ! Lady 
Anastasia sends this early in the morning by 
the ambassador''B bag, which leaves no time for 
adding more than that I am, to my hearfs last 
beat, 

" My dearest Laura^s evei^ devoted, 
thougk perhaps too susceptible, 

" Katb." 
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